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Art. 1—The Rose Garden of Persia. By Louisa Stuart 
Costello. Longman and Co. 


O nation in the world, we believe, has ever produced so 
many poets as Persia. By far the greater portion of her 
literature is in verse; and the longest life could scarcely read 
through the never-ending series of manuscripts that contain it. 
But, happily for human patience, her writers are not all first- 
rate. Even more than the usual proportion are worthless; and a 
selection that would include the best, and a course of reading 
that would embrace their works, are by no means unattainable. 
Among the multitudes that “lisp in rhyme” she has produced 
many that it is impossible to read, but she has also produced 
some that would be an honour to any age or clime. The names 
of Hafiz, Firdusi, and Sadi, are well known in this country; and 
as usual, the public mind, in its strong, rough way, has managed 
by a kind of intuition to lay hold of the best. Time is just; and 
in the long run we can trust the “common sense of most” in 
everything. It has its whims sometimes, and occasionally runs 
wild after Eugéne Sues, and such pretenders, just as it has rail- 
way manias and panics; but in the multitude of years there is 
wisdom, and Time (say what we will of him) seldom or never 
lets anything fall that is truly a gem. As an instance of this— 
in spite of the mad partiality of Sir W. Jones and others, to 
whom eastern literature was an El-Dorado of all that is beautiful 
—the public mind (without knowing much of their works) has 
fastened upon these names as being the great authors of Persia ; 
and we must confess that, after toiling through many a manu- 
script, we can only add at least some two or three names to the 
list as being really poets. By poets of course we mean not'those 
who can count syllables, or tessellate rhymes, but those, who, with 
poetic feeling, have also poetic (i.e. creative—owrixos) power. 
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Poetic feeling abounds in every age; but the power to mould it 
into fresh shapes, and make new creations out of the old earth 
and sky, is no common gift in any age or clime. A Persian poet 
(who was himself one of the dullest) has in two couplets happened 
to express the truth of the matter :—“ There are two kinds of 
poets on earth, and the good and the bad in them are equally 
superlative ; the good ones are like angels of heaven, but the bad 
ones are worse than dogs!” 

In the following pages we shall give an account of Persia’s real 
— and these only. It is easy to make a parade of learning, 

y quoting long strings of unknown names, taking care to spell 
them after an improved fashion of our own; but, thank heaven! 
enough has been said of guls and bulbuls, and it is high time to 
select those things that can really throw light on man and his 
development, under different circumstances to our own. Persian 
literature has said things that no other has said so well; Persia 
has been blessed with thinkers, as well as other nations under 
heaven ; and it is time to listen to these, and hear what they have 
to tell us. 

Persian literature is national; and without this all literatures 
are worthless. Unless poetry grows up from the heart, it is 
inevitably artificial and prosaic. If, instead of looking within 
and writing what we find there, we look outwards, and turn to 
foreign lands to aid us, our poetry is but at best a sickly exotic, 
with no innate vigour breathing through its leaves; as we see in 
the literature of Rome and Turkey. The Romans contented 
themselves with imitating the Greeks, and looked at nature only 
through their medium. That medium was strongly coloured, 
because the Greeks were altogether national; and of course the 
Roman copy bears the marks of its origin, and its own character- 
istics are lost. In vain amidst the odes of Horace, or the various 
works of Ovid or Virgil, do we look for anything that belongs 
essentially to the strong Roman spirit—the spirit that made a 
language of spondees to speak in, and a world of battles to dwell 
in—which is more embodied in huge imperturbable Sylla than in 
any other character of history. We look in vain for any trace 
of this. Instead of it we find sparkling wit in the thoughts, and 
a dancing lightness in the words, which had no relation to the 
stern spirit of Rome, but belonged entirely to light-hearted 
Athens, where men spent their time “in nothing else but either 
to tell or to hear some new thing.” Ennius and Lucretius are the 
only Roman poets, because they alone looked to their own coun- 
try for inspiration. It is the same with Turkey: she has had 
poets of no mean abilities, but their energies have been frittered 
away in imitations of the Persians. Nationality alone constitutes 
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the worth of literature; it alone, in fact, makes originality possi- 
ble. Attica was a tract of land about equal to Worcestershire, 
with half a million of population; and yet this little region was 
the nucleus of the civilization that changes the world. For 
Attica was a world to her people; and her history, therefore, as 
written by them, has become a symbol for mankind. Every 
nation should be thus a world to its inhabitants (7) éduovpery, as 
the Greeks called it); and wherever this has been the case we 
may be sure of an original literature. We do find this in Persia; 
her literature, her legends, her history, are completely her own. 
She dwells apart in her tract of romance, uninfluenced by the 
Greek mind that has changed Europe. She knows nothing of 
Greece, or of Rome; Alexander and Cesar are but names, round 
which she has hung traditions of her own; and, as Gibbon says, 
“the modern Persian knows nothing of the victories of Sapor— 
the most glorious event in his country’s history.” 

To understand completely a literature of this kind we must 
first put on its nationality. The things that are names of romance 
to the Persian must be equally significant to us; we must learn 
to enter into his superstitions and feelings, and become familiar 
with the haunts where his imagination revels. We all feel this 
with regard to the poetry of Greece: Mount Ida and Mount 
Pelion are magic words to us, and awaken perhaps as many asso- 
ciations in our minds as in those of most of the ancient Greeks. 
But Persia has her names of romance as well. She sings of Mount 
Elburz, and Mount Kaf; and has her legends hanging round 
them both. Mazindaran, and the other provinces round the 
Caspian Sea, are the scenes of the most glorious achievements in 
her heroic traditions; and if we would understand her literature 
aright, these names must seem to us “ trumpet-tongued.” We 
must enter also into Persian superstitions and fancies. The love 
of the rose and the nightingale (however trifling it may seem to 
us) is no common-place allusion to the Persian; it is as full of 
beauty to him as ever the story of Philomela and Progne to the 
Greek. All nature to him is full of such tales. The moth and 
the taper are lovers, who are separated by the persecuting flame ; 
and the water-lily and the sun have a similar myth hanging round 
them. These tales seem fanciful to our taste, but Persian poets 
continually use them as illustrations; and Firdusi, in one of his 
sweetest descriptions of a night scene, over a field of battle, says— 

“ The bright sun sank down into the ocean, 

And black night followed in haste ; 

The stars came forth like flowers, and heaven was like a garden; 

The Pleiades were like a moth, and the moon was the lamp.” 
T2 
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A Persian mind, imbued with these favourite superstitions, feels 
the full force of the allusion, and to him it is asymbol of beauty; 
and to appreciate Persian poetry aright it must seem so also in 
our eyes. Why is it not as good an illustration as Tennyson’s 
“ fire-flies tangled in a silver braid,” as he describes the Pleiades, 
in ‘ Locksley Hall’? In some respects Firdusi’s simile is better, 
because a swarm of fire-flies has no particular associations con- 
nected with it, while the Persian simile, to a Persian audience 
(and Firdusi wrote for no other), abounds with such associations, 
and recals a hundred pleasing memories along with it. These 
poetical superstitions (if I may call them so) have even been 
used as allegories, like that of Cupid and Psyche, to express the 
relation of the soul to the deity. We continually meet with 
allusions to them in every poem; and unless we allow ourselves 
to put on a Persian nationality for the time, we cannot be fair 
judges in the matter. 

Persian literature has spread its roots deep in the nation’s 
heart; and we have too high an opinion of our common nature 
to suppose that anything worthless could have twined round the 
human heart under any clime, as we find this has done. Passages 
from the Shah-nameh, the Iliad of Persia, have been recited in 
the din of battle ; and Togrul Ben Erslan, the last of the Siljukian 
dynasty, was heard repeating them in the charge where he lost 
his life. The songs of Hafiz, it is said, are sung even to the 
present day “in collegiis et scholis, in palatiis et casis, in officinis 
et tabernis.” Persian poets have been the companions of kings, 
and their talents have always commanded patronage ; and the old 
saying is true in every land, that where there are Mecenases there 
will be Virgils and Horaces. 

Miss Costello, in the work before us, deserves much praise for 
undertaking the task of presenting extracts from the best poets to 
the English reader. The book is beautifully got up, and adorned 
with exquisite illustrations, like the best manuscripts; and she 
has shown a great deal of taste in her translations. But she has 
given us far too little; and too often that little has been presented 
to us times without number before. She might have found far 
better extracts if she had consulted the originals themselves ; but 
her very slight acquaintance with the language (as she states in 
her preface) of course precluded this, and she was obliged to 
content herself with what she found ready to her hand in the 
works of Sir W. Jones, Chezy, and other orientalists. In the 
following sketch we shall give an account of the chief writers only ; 
and shall endeavour to present our readers with such extracts as 
may enable them to form some idea of a literature which extends 
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over five or six centuries of a nation’s history, and faithfully mir- 
rors the developments of the human mind that were manifested 
in the nation during that time. 

Previous to the invasion of the Mohammedans in the seventh 
century, Persia appears to have been possessed of a fine old 
ballad literature, full of glowing recollections of the prowess of 
its ancient heroes, with all the dangers that they had to encounter, 
magnified, in the mist of time, into enchanters and demons. 
The stern bigotry of the Caliphs and their generals effectually 
obliterated from the memory of the people all remnants of these 
commemorating ballads; and not a trace was left of the ancient 
literature. Persia continued degraded and barbarous till the 
ninth century, when the power of the Abbasides began to decline, 
and a number of independent princes sprang up in the various 
provinces, who soon began to patronise letters. But no great 
name occurs till the close of the tenth century, when Mahmoud 
of Ghuzni subdued that branch of the Bouyah family which 
reigned in eastern Persia. It is here that we meet with the great 
Firdusi, who stands alone amongst his country’s poets, and is as 
much the father of her literature as Homer is of the literature of 
Greece. 

His life itself was a tragedy, and reminds us much of Dante’s. 
He had the same turbulent passions, backed by the same strong 
will, and his course on earth was full of the same disappointment 
and sorrow. A sketch may not prove uninteresting, especially 
as the lives of most poets have but little incident to recommend 
them. All oriental biography is vague and unsatisfactory, but the 
following are the leading events that are known to us. 

He was born at Shadab, a village in the district of Tus, in 
Khorassan, about the year 940, A. D., some forty years after our’ 
brave Alfred had finished the work that was allotted to him, and 
had closed his eyes on a kingdom now beginning under his rule 
to manifest the various elements of future order and strength. 
Tradition reports that his father was a gardener, in the service of 
the governor of Tus. Both he and his brother worked for many 
years as husbandmen; and perhaps the poet might have continued 
there to his death, keeping his wild thoughts to himself as he toiled 
with his spade, had not the repeated insults of a neighbour, who 
had quarrelled with them, roused his latent spirit. After in vain 
urging his brother to accompany him in search of another home, 
Firdusi departed alone, in a gloomy mood of stern Dante-like 
decision, and bent’ his steps towards Ghuzni, where Mahmoud 
held his court. The Sultan was renowned as a patron of 
literature, and had gathered round him all the best poets of the 
land. An old chronicle, called the Bastan-nameh (something 
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similar to that mentioned in Esther vi. 1), had been lately dis- 
covered, which purported to give an account of the ancient history 
of Persia, previous to the invasion of the Mohammedans, as re- 
lated in the lost national ballads ; and Mahmoud was ambitious of 
leaving, as a monument of his taste and patronage of letters, a 
poem begun under his auspices, which should embrace all these 
legends, and be a standard national history. The best poets of 
his court had already been employed in various episodes, and 
one named Unsari had gained the palm. Firdusi beautifully 
describes how many a day of sorrowful longing he spent after 
his arrival at the city, vainly hoping that some opportunity for 
displaying his talents might present itself; till at length a friend 
obtained for him, after much trouble, a copy of the Bastan Nameh, 
and (as he says) “enlightened my darkened soul.” He forthwith 
prepared some episodes from the chronicles, and such was his 
success that he was soon appointed by Mahmoud to undertake 
the great national work. A thousand gold pieces were promised 
for every thousand couplets, and accordingly he commenced his 
task with golden prospects of fame and wealth opening on every 
side. He completely gave himself up to the undertaking, and 
laboured at it unremittingly for thirty years. At length the work 
was completed ; but during the thirty years that had been spent 
on it many changes had occurred. Old friends had died or 
grown cold, and the court swarmed with new faces, who looked 
scornfully on the old poet, grown gray and infirm in his study. 
He had also had the misfortune to incur the enmity of Aiyar, the 
sultan’s favourite, who used all his influence to poison the royal 
mind against him, representing him as disaffected to the empire, 
and to the national faith, in consequence of some passages in his 
wy describing the ancient religion of Zoroaster. These efforts 
ad not failed. Mahmoud, with all his excellences (and they 
were many), was proud and suspicious, and only too ready to give 
credit to the suggestions. He received the copy of the completed 
epic with studied coldness; and in vain Firdusi waited for the 
promised reward, with which he had fondly hoped for so many 
years to beautify his native city, Tus. After months of anxious 
expectation he sent an epigram to the Sultan, in which he 
compares his liberality to a sea, “and what though I have dived 
in it and found no pearls, it is the fault of my nature and not of 
the sea.” But, as Sir W. Jones says, “where an epic had failed, 
what could be expected of an epigram?” Mahmoud resolved 
to add insult to neglect, and he sent the poet 60,000 dirrhems 
instead of the pieces of gold. Firdusi was in the bath when the 
money arrived, and his proud spirit, which no years could chill, 
fired at once, as it had done more than thirty years before at 
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Tus. He distributed the money among the attendants at the 

baths, and inveighed bitterly against the sultan’s meanness. His 

words were repeated with exaggerations to Mahmoud, who, in an 

evil hour for his fame, gave way to his resentment, and ordered 

him tv be trampled to death by an elephant! Firdusi, after many 

entreaties, obtained a remission of his sentence, but the labour 

of thirty years was lost, and all his hopes were blasted. He 

walked home alone from the court, and there, in the bitterness of 

his heart, wrote a withering satire against the sultan, heaping all 

the invectives that his injured spirit could devise, not forgetting 

the blot in Mahmoud’s escutcheon, that he was the son of a slave. 

This he sent sealed to a courtier, desiring him to give it to his 

master whenever he was more than usually disturbed by state 

affairs. In the meantime he fled from Ghuzni, and sought shelter 

in Mazindaran. But Mahmoud’s wrath knew no bounds, and 

his emissaries followed Firdusi everywhere. He next took refuge 

in Bagdad, where the caliph, Kader Billah, received him for a 
time; and he added in his praise a thousand lines to the 

Shah-nameh (as his great poem is called, i.e. King-Book); but 

the caliph was too weak to dispute Mahmoud’s will, and a stern 

message from Ghuzni once more hurried Firdusi into exile. He 

was then more than seventy years of age, and for several years 
he wandered from place to place in constant dread of Mahmoud’s 
vengeance. At length, wearied with poverty, sickness, age, and 
the ingratitude of his friends, he bent his steps, accompanied by his 
daughter, who was his only stay, towards his native Tus, in hopes 
to gladden his old eyes, ere he closed them for ever, with a sight 
of the haunts of his childhood. There, amidst the scenes of his 
early life, when he had been the poor gardener of Shadab, he 
died and was buried. Soon after his death, Mahmoud, touched 
perhaps with remorse at the sad fate of him who had once been 
the glory of his court, sent the long withheld 60,000 pieces of 
gold; but his daughter, with the true spirit of her father, nobly 
refused the gift, saying, “ What have I to do now with the wealth 
of kings?” 

Firdusi’s great poem, or ‘ King-Book,’ which is the glory and 
shame of Mahmoud’s reign, consists in round numbers of some 
60,000 couplets; and embraces the legendary history of Persia, 
from the earliest times to the death of Yezdjird, a.p. 641, in the 
invasion of the Arabs. In it is contained all that Persia knows 
of her early history; all her legends are preserved there, and her 
heroes embalmed as in a mausoleum. It is, in fact, the great 
national epic ; and however in other respects inferior to Homer, 
Firdusi has at any rate produced the Jliad of Persia. 

As a work of history, however, its worth is but small. Firdusi 
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had to model his poem from the Bastan Nameh, which was, as 
we have said, a prose chronicle of the ancient ballads that had 
been handed down by tradition from the earliest times. A#¥lian 
says, in a remarkable passage (book xii. 48), that the kings of 
Persia had translated Homer; and doubtless these ballads, had 
they been preserved, would have borne evident marks of the 
influence of the rhapsodies of the Iliad that had been translated 
and sung at the Persian courts; but all this of course was filtered 
away in the prose Bastan Nameh. Firdusi, in collecting the 
disjecta membra poete, and restoring the legends to a poetic form, 
perhaps occasionally resuscitated the slumbering vestiges of 
Homeric imitation, for there are many passages in the Shah- 
nameh that resemble detached passages in the Ihad. Thus, for 
instance, Sohrab mounts the walls of a castle, and bids a captive 
point out the different chiefs in the hostile army, just as Helen 
points out the Greeks to Priam; and though the resemblance 
be only vague, and confined to occasional touches, this would 
be precisely the effect produced if it arose in the manner we 
have suggested. But in this reproduction historic truth sadly 
suffers. We see the same in the earliest books of Livy, and 
perhaps the stories of Sohrab and Barzu are hardly more ficti- 
tious than those of Romulus and Remus. 

No one can read the Shah-nameh without discovering strange 
vestiges of truth amidst the mass of fiction. Occasional glimpses 
into the real events are given us, just like realities that mix with 
ideal creations in a dream. ‘Thus Rustem, the great hero of the 
Persian army, and Afrasiab, the tyrant who claims the kingdom, 
are personages too real to be explained away as wholly fabu- 
lous. Criticism flies off from their solid reality ; both have too 
individual a character, and this individuality and distinctness are 
the more remarkable from the vagueness that characterises the 
other chieftains. The other knights of Persia’s “ Round Table” 
are vague as faces in a dream, and melt and fade into one another, 
just as if the nation’s memory had forgotten their lineaments, and 
only retained a faint impression of a few general features. But 
with Rustem and Afrasiab it is far different. These we find 
both distinct, with all the shades of their characters marked; they 
bear an impress of reality about them, in spite of the world of 
fiction in which they move, just as we see in Ancus Martius, in 
the early history of Rome. 

Some of the incidents of Persian history, as we find it in the 
Greek authors, can be traced with some degree of distinctness 
amidst the mass of fiction running like golden threads through 
the narrative. Thus the story of Cyrus, as given by Herodotus, 
is without doubt to be found in the account of Ky Khosru, and 
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the leading events in the life of Alexander (Secander), are also pre- 
served, such as his victory over Darab (Darius), his expedition 
into India, and defeat of Faur (Porus). And the sudden destruc- 
tion of nearly all Ky Khosru’s warriors by a snow-storm (so 
continually used in Persia to signify any unexpected calamity) 
clearly points to the destruction of the army of Cyrus by Tomyris, 
the queen of the Scythians. 

But it is not as a work of history that the Shah-nameh claims 
our attention. It is Persia’s greatest poem, and has formed her 
literature. What Persian poetry might have been, if Firdusi 
had continued unmolested as a gardener at Tus, it would be 
useless to inquire ; but, certainly, in ev ery author we find traces 
of the universal influence which his genius has exercised. Ex- 
amples of the excellences of all her poets can be found conti- 
nually in the Shah-nameh: Firdusi has songs as gay as Hafiz; 
his moral reflections are as powerful as Sadi’s or Nizami’s; his 
descriptions are as gorgeous as Jami’s, and his philosophy (when 
he indulges in it) as deep as Jelaleddin’s. Nor must we forget 
that he had only his own genius to‘work upon. Augustus said, 
that he found Rome of brick and left it of marble; and Firdusi 
found his country almost without a literature, and has left her a 
poem that all her succeeding poets could only imitate, and never 
surpass; and which, indeed, can rival them all, even in their 
peculiar styles, and, perhaps, stands as alone in Asia as Homer’s 
epics in Europe. His contemporaries loaded their verses with 
ornament, and tried to gain by affectation what simplicity and 
truth to nature alone can give. Firdusi, uncorrupted by their 
example, wrote in the purest Persian dialect, avoiding, as far as 
possible, all Arabic expressions, the abuse of which was then 
beginning to corrupt the language, and in a style, that, for a 
Persian, is marvellous for its simplicity. His versification is 
exquisitely melodious, and never interrupted by harsh forms of 
construction ; and the poem runs on, from beginning to end, like 
a river, in an unbroken current of harmony. Verse after verse 
ripples on the ear and washes up its tribute of rhyme; and we 
stand, as it were, on the shore, and gaze with wonder into the 
world that lies buried beneath—a world of feeling, and thought, 
and action, that has passed away from earth’s memory for ever, 
whilst its palaces and heroes are dimly seen mirrored below, as 
in the enchanted lake of Arabian story. 

Firdusi has been frequently compared to Homer; and that 
there are great resemblances cannot be denied. Both belong to 
an early age of a nation’s poetry; and the continual repetition 
of favorite lines and similes, the profusion of illustrations drawn 
from wild life, and, above all, the manners and habits of thought 
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which we find described, are striking points of similarity. In 
both poems we meet with the same fierce ideal of manly cha- 
racter, with its chivalry and ferocity in startling contrast, while 
side by side with this, in each, we find the most perfect appre- 
ciation of female excellence. Andromache and Helen glide like 
sunbeams through the darkness of human passion that over- 
shadows the Iliad, and these are not more gentle or ladylike 
than the heroines who meet us in the stormy Shah-nameh. In 
both, too, we meet with female warriors, that are, as it were, the 
connecting link between the stern manly ideal of ferocity and 
honor, and the tender woman, with her domestic affections and 
loving weakness. We are inclined to believe that these resem- 
blances might partially arise from the resuscitating the remnants 
of Homeric fire that smouldered in the “ ashes” of the ballads 
as preserved in the Bastan Nameh. In reviving these ballads, 
Firdusi naturally revived the Homeric traces which they bore ; 
just as Macaulay, in his Lays, revived the ancient ballads of 
Rome from their prose form, as they appear in Livy and 
Dionysius, or, rather, as they appeared to ¢iem in the dull annals 
of Cato and Pictor. 

But the poem to which the Shah-nameh bears the greatest re- 
semblance, is Ariosto’s ‘Orlando.’ Both are formed on ancient 
chronicles (Ariosto on that of Archbishop Turpin), and both 
lead us away into a world of enchantment, with dragons, and 
hippogriffs, and magicians at every turn. Each has the same 
sunshiny view of human life, and the same love of pomp and 
royal show; and each has its “ round table” of paladins, the 
glory of the land. But our limits forbid us to proceed further 
in our comparison; and we now proceed to give, as a spe- 
cimen of Firdusi’s lighter powers of fancy, the courtship of 
Zal and Rudabeh: this also will be a good sample of the epi- 
sodes, with which the main action of his poem is continually 
interspersed. 

Zal, at this period of the poem, is the champion (or campeador, 
as the Cid was called) of Persia. A neighbouring king, named 
Mihrab, has a daughter, Rudabeh, of peerless beauty, who, from 
hearing so much of Zal’s fame, falls in love with him before she 
has ever seen him. She reveals her secret to her attendants, who 
rack their brains for some scheme to bring them together. It 
chanced that Zal had pitched his camp near the city; and the 
damsels forthwith commence their enterprise. We give a literal 
prose version of what follows; and, we doubt not, many of our 
readers will be astonished to find how simple and natural a Per- 
sian poet can be, after all that has been said of oriental extra- 
vagance and bombast. 
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“ Her maidens rose from before her, 
They turned their faces to aid her in her despair. 
They decked themselves in robes of brocade, 
And adorned their hair with roses ; 
And they went all five down to the stream,* 
Full of colours and perfumes, like the glad spring. 
*T was the first month of summer and the prime of the year, 
And by the banks of that stream were the tents of Zal. 
Along the banks of the stream they roamed, 
And they told each other tales, in the deception. 
And they strolled, gathering roses from the banks, 
With their cheeks like a rose-garden, and roses on their 
bosoms. 
They roamed on all sides, and gathered their flowers, 
Till they came close to the tent of Zal. 
Zal beheld them from his lofty throne, 
And he asked, ‘ what rose-worshippers are these ? 
Why do they gather roses from our garden ? 
Are they not afraid of our commands ?’ 
And thus spoke a man to the champion: 
‘From the palace of Mihrab of happy fortune 
These are sent to thy garden, 
By Rudabeh, the bright Moon of Cabul.’ 
And when Zal heard this, his heart was moved, 
And he stayed not in his place for love. 
He walked in haste, with an attendant, 
And he strolled along the bank of the stream. 
And when he beheld the maidens, 
He called for his bow, and lifted up his arm, 
He was on foot ready for the sport, 
And he saw a wild bird in the stream. 
The fair-cheeked page strung the bow 
And put it into the world-champion’s hands. 
He raised a shout, and the bird rose from the water, 
And he sent an arrow hasting after it. 
In the midst of its flight it drooped its neck, 
And fell, dropping blood, near the stream. 
‘ Haste,’ said he, to his page, ‘ haste thee thither, 
‘And bring me yonder fallen bird.’ 
The nimble lad ran along the grass, 
And hastened near to those fair damsels.” 


A conversation ensues between the page and the maidens, and 
they inquire who the archer is ?—and on learning that it is Zal, 
they smile, and add, that they come from the Moon of Cabul; 
and they give a long description of her charms. The page in- 
forms Zal on his return; and an interview takes place, when 
matters are soon arranged. 





* That ran by the city and Zal’s camp. 
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Rudabeh is delighted at the success of their plans. But how 
are the lovers to meet? Her attendants soon devise a scheme, 
which is forthwith put in execution. 


“ She had a retreat like the joyful spring, 
All full of pictures of the mighty dead. 
And they fitted it up with brocade from China, 
And decked it with vessels of gold. 
Cornelians and chrysolites were scattered on every side, 
And wine, and musk, and amber. 
Here grew the violet and rose and narcissus, 
And there bloomed the jasmine and the hyacinth. 
Their cups were all of gold and rubies, 
And rose-water was the liquor that they contained.” 


Here Rudabeh retired, and awaited Zal, while her maidens went 
to call him. On his arrival, the “ rose-cheeked one ” came upon 
the balcony, and a “ Romeo and Juliet” kind of dialogue ensues 
between the two lovers. At last, with one of those extravagant 
fictions which we meet with even in the best Oriental writers, 
the poet describes Rudabeh as letting her hair loose, and it 
flows in its wild luxuriance down to the ground, at the warrior’s 
feet ; and, after fastening the upper part to a ring, she bids him 
take hold of it, and mount up. Zal kisses the musky tresses, 
and ascends with a spring. 


* And when he had reached the balcony in safety, 
The angel-faced damsel came and paid him homage. 
She seized his hand in her hand, 

And they roamed on intoxicated with love. 

They went down from the lofty balcony, 

Hand twined in hand, like the branches of a tree, 

And they came into that pictured chamber, 

And they sat down to a royal banquet. 

A paradise of pleasure seemed lighted up, 

And her attendants stood waiting before them : 

Zal remained astonished at the scene, 

At her face and her form and her hair, 

At her bracelets and jewels and ear-rings, 

And her silk and brocade, bright with all the colours of 

spring, 

Her cheeks like tulips in the garden, 

And her tresses hanging ringlet in ringlet ! 

Zal himself too sat in royal pomp, 

With a crown of red rubies on his head. 

And Rudabeh could not rest from gazing on him, 

And evil came upon her from the gaze. 
She lighted her cheek at the brightness of his cheek, 
And the more she gazed, the more her heart was fired.” 
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The lovers part with mutual assurances of fidelity, and both 
eagerly look forward to the period of their union; over the pros- 
pects of which, however, a cloud had gathered, because Mihrab, 
Rudabeh’s father, was descended from Zohak, the old antagonist 
of the Persian dynasty. Zal, on his return to his camp, consults 
with the Mobeds on the alliance that he has resolved upon, and 
they advise him to send a letter to his father Sam, and leave 
him to break the subject to the king. The letter is accordingly 
despatched, and Sam on receiving it consults the astrologers 
whether the proposed marriage will be fortunate. They assure 
him that, if solemnised, the issue will be the greatest chieftain 
that Persia has ever seen ; and they foretel the various conquests 
that he will achieve, and how he will subdue all the neighbouring 
kingdoms to the Persian crown. The old general is delighted 
at the announcement, and sends back a messenger to his son, 
assuring him that he approves of the union, but requesting it to 
be kept secret till he returns from an expedition in which he is 
engaged, and can consult with Minuchihir, the king. 

“ When Zal read the letter, his heart was overjoyed, 
And all that he spoke, was of Rudabeh.” 


He calls the emissary whom he used to employ to bear his 


messages to Rudabeh, and bids her bear the present joyful news. 


“«¢ Go,’ said he to her, ‘ haste to Rudabeh. 
And say to her, ‘Oh, thou moon of the heart, 
When sorrow and trouble fall upon us, 
The key that sets us free is never far distant. 
The messenger has come back from my father 
With a message of welcome that overjoys me ; 
He has hesitated and doubted at first, 
But at length he has given us his full consent.’ 
He gave the letter in haste to the woman, 
And she bore it in haste from his presence. 
She bore it in haste, like the wind, to Rudabeh, 
And gave her the message of joy and consent.” 
Rudabeh sends her back with a reply, and loads her with 
presents for Zal, amongst others with an exquisitely worked tur- 
ban, decked with jewels and pearls. 


“ The messenger left the apartment and entered the hall, 
When Sindokht* suddenly beheld her as she passed. 
Her heart was filled with trouble at the sight, 

And she cried aloud, ‘From whence art thou come?’ 
The messenger turned pale at the summons, 
And she trembled, and kissed the ground at her feet. 





* Rudabeh’s mother. 
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What means it ?’ cried Sindokht, ‘ thou treacherous woman, 
Listen to my words, and give me answer. 

From time to time I have seen thee pass by, 

Thou hast entered these chambers, and looked not upon me. 
My -heart is filled with anger against thee, 

Tell me, therefore, for what purpose thou art come ?’ 

The messenger replied, ‘I am poor and in need, 

And I earn my bread by my toil and exertions, 

I go to the mansions of the noble, 

And they buy of me jewels and raiment. 

Rudabeh, in yon chamber, desired a head-dress, 

She desired also rich jewels to adorn her ; 

And I have brought her a crown of gold, 

And a casket full of royal jewels.’ 

‘ Show them to me,’ cried Sindokht in her wrath, 

‘ And the anger of my heart shall be appeased.’ 

‘I have given them to Rudabeh,’ the messenger replied; 

‘ She has asked for more, and I shall bring them, as she desires.’ 
‘ Then show me the price she has paid,’ said Sindokht, 

‘ And it shall quench my anger like water.’ 

‘ She promised to give me the price on the morrow, 

Ask me not therefore to show it to-day.’” 


These answers did not, however, satisfy Sindokht, and she re- 
tired to her own chamber in great wrath, and ordered her daughter 
to appear before her. On her coming she demanded an explana- 
tion, and bitterly lamented her attempts to deceive her. Ruda- 
beh, “ in shame, looked at the ground and her feet, and the tears 
of love fell from her eyes;” and at last, summoning up her 
courage, she openly professed her attachment to Zal, and declared 
that she had unalterably plighted her heart to him. In alarm at 
this unexpected intelligence, Sindokht left the room to acquaint 
her husband, Mihrab, and consult him in the matter. She knew 
too well that the jealous tyrant who sat on the Persian throne 
was the bitter foe to their family, and she dreaded his powerful 
resentment. Mihrab, in the first heat of passion, threatened 
to kill his daughter, and exclaimed that she would cause the 
ruin of his kingdom. His wife’s entreaties, however, allay his 
resentment, and he summons Rudabeh before him. She comes 
in all her finery, with a smile in her countenance at the thought 
of her choice, and his anger bursts out into bitter reproaches, 
which Rudabeh receives in shame and silence, and at length 
retires with her mother to her own apartment. 

In the meantime Minuchihir, the king of Persia, on hearing 
of the proposed marriage, fires at. once with all the jealousy of an 
eastern despot, and vows to destroy the whole family of Mihrab. 
Mihrab, as we have said before, was descended from the here- 
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ditary foes of the royal house of Persia, and Minuchihir proposed 
to commence a war that should exterminate the hostile race, 
now that their presumption aimed at an alliance with so power- 
ful a chieftain as Zal. He appointed Sam himself to the com- 
mand of the army, and despatched him to Cabul. In vain Sam 
urges his long services, as a plea for the tyrant to relax in his 
severity. Muinuchihir gloomily bids him proceed, and destroy 
Mihrab and his house with sword and fire. At this juncture, 
while the two lovers are in an agony of suspense, and Mihrab, 
in his confusion, sees no other way of appeasing his powerful 
enemy than by sacrificing his daughter to his resentment, Sin- 
dokht sets out, like Abigail, in the Bible, under similar circum- 
stances, with most magnificent presents of horses and camels, 
and gold and silk, and meets Sam as he is marching with his 
army, and implores his pity on their despair. Sam at length sends 
a last deprecatory letter to the king, and Zal himself bears it 
to the court. Minuchihir hesitates for some time to forego the 
gratification of indulging the family feud ; but at last he is pre- 
vailed upon to give his consent to the union: and the astrolo- 
gers, whom he consults, loudly proclaim the advantages that will 
accrue therefrom to Persia. Zal returns, as may well be ex- 
pected, in ecstasy to the army, and Sam and Sindokht return with 
him to Cabul, where the marriage is solemnised in the suinmer- 
house wherein the lovers had first met, with all the pomp and 
festivity that such an occasion demanded, now that the gloomy 
prospects of war had changed to the sunshine of peace; and from 
this marriage was born Rustem, the Cid of Persia. 

This is but a brief summary of a very charming story in the 
original, and we can only give a very faint idea of the exquisite 
bits of poetry with which it is interspersed. Like the ‘ Orlando 
Furioso,’ the Shah-nameh is a never-ending gallery of pictures ; 
romance succeeds romance, @s év tut xopw(as Chrysostom says of 
the seasons), and the driest details or the wildest extravagance 
are redeemed by a sudden gleam of heartfelt poetry, that comes 
home to all ages and nations. The descriptions of natural 
scenery are often exquisite; how beautiful is the following, 
which is only one among many that meet us continually ! 


“In Mazindaran’s garden there are always roses, 
And on the mountains there are always tulips and hyacinths ; 
Sweet is the air, and the ground covered with pictures, 
Neither cold nor heat, but a perpetual spring.* 





* A favourite line with Firdusi to describe a beautiful climate is, “its warmth 
was not heat, and its cool was not cold,” which perhaps is as felicitous an 
expression as could have been devised. 
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The nightingales warble in every grove, 

And the fawns gambol upon every hill. 

Never can you rest from fresh objects of search; 

All the year every spot is full of colours and perfumes. 
You would say, it is rose-water that glides in the stream, 
And the soul is delighted with the floating odours. 

All the year the banks smile with flowers, 

And in every spot there is sport for the hunter.” 


Or this, which Miss Costello has given us :— 


“ The tender silken grass invites the tread, 

With musky odour breathes the fanning air ; 
Pure waters glide along their perfumed bed, 

As though the rose gave them her essence rare ; 
The lily stalk bends with her fragrant flower, 
The lustre of the rose glads every bower. 

The pheasant walks with graceful pace along, 

Soft doves and mournful nightingales are ‘nigh, 
Charming the silence with a mingled song, 

And murmurs from the cypress boughs reply. 
Oh never, never, long as time shall last, 

May shadows o’er these beauteous scenes be cast ! 
Still may they in eternal splendour glow, 
And be like paradise, as they are now !” 


Firdusi abounds also with moral observations and sentences, 
thet are frequently full of beauty, as well as truth. Thus, in one 
place, he says, “ War is like the ocean—now it yields precious 
pearls, and now only mire and dirt;” and in another, “ when 
destiny comes flying down from heaven, all the wise men of earth 
become blind and deaf ;” and in another, in allusion to an ancient 
king, renowned for his virtues,— 


“ The happy Feridun was not an angel ; 
He was not formed of musk or ambergris ; 
He gained his good name by justice and liberality: 
Do thou be just and liberal, and thou art a Feridun !” 


and several times in his poem he interrupts the course of the 
narrative with soliloquies, very similar to those which we find in 
Milton, lamenting his own fate, and the ingratitude of the times. 
We will conclude our notice of Persia’s greatest poet by quoting 
an instance of his pathos, from an episode wherein he describes 
the grief of a mother over her murdered son; and he introduces 
a fine illustration of the wild sorrow of those rude chivalrous 
times, ere civilization, which emollit mores, had softened our 
passions likewise into effeminacy. She rises in the midst of her 
weeping, and orders her son’s war-horse to be brought before her. 
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* She seized its hoof in her bosom, 
And the horse stood astonished before her. 
And she rose and kissed its neck and head, 
And anon she laid her cheek on its hoof. 
Then she brought her son’s royal robe, 
And she pressed it to her bosom like a child. 
She brought his cuirass and coat of mail and his bow, 
And his javelin and sword and battle-axe, 
And she laid the battle-axe on her head, 
And thought the while of his arm and his stature. 
She brought his saddle and bridle, 
And she laid them in sorrow upon her head ; 
And she brought his lasso, seventy feet long, 
And she spread it in all its length before her.” 


Here we bid the old poet adieu; and a truer heart than his 
never beat in a human bosom. 

Miss Costello has given us some pleasing extracts from 
some of the contemporaries and immediate predecessors of 
Firdusi,—Essedi of Tus, Rudiki, and others,—and particularly 
one from Rudiki, in which he expresses his regret at leaving 
Bokhara. 

Towards the close of the 11th century lived Moasi, who is 
frequently, with strange perversion, designated the king of poets, 
unless the appellation contained a sneer at the abilities of oriental 
rulers; and Khakani, whose odes are much admired. Occa- 
sionally we find in his works a bold thought or image, but 
most of his poetry is very inferior. Thus, the following is rather 
striking : 


“ They tell us that good fortune and evil fortune 
Come to all things alike in this world of time. 
Thou seest two bricks baked together, 

Baked from the same clay and furnace, 
One shall be laid on the top of a minaret, 
And the other at the bottom of a well!” 


In the 12th century lived Anwari, who is chiefly known by his 
Diwdn, or collection of odes, which contain some gleams of 
poetry, amidst much that is dull or absurd. Occasional extracts 
used to be given by Professor Falconer, in the ‘ Asiatic Journal,’ 
from these and his other works, which were sometimes very 
beautiful. Thus, the following are both worthy of the fame 
_— their author has (perhaps undeservedly) obtained in the 
last. ; 


“ The soul that desires not release from the clay, 
Is no bird in a cage, but a corpse in the tomb.” 


Vou. XLVIL—No. II. 
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** When Allah makes choice of a man to fulfil But when pride is abased, and his spirit is taught 
The plans of his vast and inscrutable will, That unaided oy profiteth naught, 
Whate’er he attempts, fails and withers before Then Allah comes forth in that sorrowful hour, 


him, Re-awakens his courage, and clothes him with 
And sorrow and trouble brood heavily o’er him, power ; 


For his noblest conceptions are grov’lling and vile, | The creature is pow’rless to —_ or sustain, 
And his loftiest thought prone to error and guile. | *Tis Allah conceals, and ’tis Allah makes plain.” 

As contemporaries with Anwari lived Elmocadessi, and Omar 
Khiam, the latter of whom is the Voltaire of Persia. His works 
abound with invectives against the superstitions and the hypocri- 
sies of the day, and he not unfrequently displays a good deal of 
imagination and vigour. Miss Costello has given a fine extract 
from one of his poems, entitled 


Tue Wispom or THE SUPREME. 
“ All we see above—around,— 
Is but built on fairy ground ; 
All we trust is empty shade, 
To deceive our reason made. 
Tell me not of Paradise, 
Or the beams of houris’ eyes ; 
Who the truth of tales can tell? 
Cunning priests invent so well. 
He who leaves this mortal shore 
Quits it to return no more. 
In vast life’s unbounded tide, 
They alone content may gain, 
Who can good from ill divide, 
Or in ignorance abide— 
All between is restless pain. 
Before thy prescience, power divine, 
What is this idle sense of mine? 
What all the learning of the schools ? 
What sages, priests, and pedants? fools! 
The world is thine, from thee it rose, 
By thee it ebbs, by thee it flows. 
Hence worldly lore! By whom is wisdom shown ? 
The Eternal knows, knows all, and He alone.” 


We now come to Nizami, who is the first of what are called 
the “romantic poets,” and flourished towards the end of the 
twelfth century. The three staple subjects of Persian romance 
are the loves of Khosru and Shireen, of Yusuf and Zuleikha, and 
of Laili and Majnun. Every poet who would gain a name tries 
his hand at one of these well-known legends ; and as Miss Costello 
observes, “even down to a modern date, the Persians have not 
deserted their favourites, and these celebrated themes of verse 
reappear from time to time under new auspices.” Three poets 
have, however, peculiarly succeeded on these subjects, and 
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Nizami is identified with the first, Jami with the second, and 
Hatifi with the third. Miss Costello has given us several extracts 
from the “ Khosru and Shireen;” but as we purpose analysing 
the other two, which are much superior, we must refer the 
English reader to her volume for them. Nizami is a poet 
who has been much overrated, and is distinguished beyond all 
his countrymen for hyperbole and bombast. Probably he had 
naturally a fine imagination ; but excess of ornament, and con- 
stant aim at novelty, combined with an affectation of mysticism, 
have completely spoiled it. His works consist of five poems, 
often called the Khamsah, or “five,” three of which may be con- 
sidered as romantic. Perhaps the best is the ‘ Huft Paiker, or 
‘Seven Faces,’ which contains the legendary history of King 
Bahram Gur, the hunter. Here we find occasional touches of 
nature; but the generality of it is tedious and exaggerated to 
the last degree; and we have not been able to find a single pas- 
sage which keeps up its interest throughout. As we might 
expect, Nizami is a great favourite with his countrymen, and his 
poems are generally copied with great care; while those of his 
rival, Hatifi, which abound with pathos and nature, are always 
negligently transcribed, and full of inaccuracies. 

In the 13th century Persia was blessed with an “Augustan 
Age,” as it is technically called; and a swarm of poets arose 
under the fostering rays of royal patronage. Shiraz, the Athens 
of Persia, produced her quota to the number, and amongst others 
the renowned Sadi, whose name is better known in this country 
than that of any other eastern author. His chief work, the ‘ Rose 
Garden,’ a collection of anecdotes, and poetry, and mysticism, has 
been put into an English dress, and was originally published by 
Gentius about two hundred years ago. We have all of us heard of 
the lines which, it is said, Mahomet II. repeated at the taking of 
Constantinople :—“The spider holds the veil in the palace of 
Cesar, and the owl stands sentinel in the watch-tower of Afra- 
siab.”” His works are very numerous, and, though somewhat 
tinged with the inflated taste of his countrymen, will repay a 
perusal better than any of his contemporaries. Many of his 
moral reflections are very beautiful. Miss Costello has trans- 
lated a very pretty one from the Bostan :— 


“ Smile not, nor think the legend vain, 
That in old times a worthless stone 
Such power in holy hands could gain, 
That straight a silver heap it shone. 
Thy alchemist contentment be, 
I-qual is stone or ore to thee. 
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The infant’s pure unruffled breast 
No avarice nor pride molest ; 
He fills his little hands with earth, 
Nor knows that silver has more worth. 
The sultan sits in pomp and state, 
And sees the derwish at his gate ; 
And yet of wealth the sage has more 
Than the great king with all his store. 
Rich is a beggar, worn and spent, 

To whom a silver coin is thrown ; 
But Feridun was not content, 

Though Ajum’s kingdom was his own.” 


The following fable has been often quoted; yet it is so beauti- 
ful that we cannot refrain from adding it to our extracts, in a 
strictly literal version :-— 


“ Once from a cloud a drop of rain 
Fell trembling in the sea, 
And when she saw the wide-spread main, 
Shame veiled her modesty. 
‘What place in this wide sea have I? 
* What room is left for me? 
‘Sure it were better that I die, 
‘In this immensity !’ 
But while her self-abasing fear 
Its lowliness confessed, 
A shell received and welcomed her, 
And pressed her to its breast. 
And nourished there the drop became 
A pearl for royal eyes,— 
_ Exalted by its lowly shame, 
And humbled but to rise!” 


Sadi’s mind was full of devotional feelings; and his works, as 
we might expect, abound with the purest morality. There is a 
moral elevation in his writings, which is equal to the highest 
efforts, and yet is strictly compatible with a minute attention to 
the lowliest duties of daily life. He has an ear to listen to the 
commonest and homeliest calls of duty, wherever it may be ; 
and his philosophy, however high she may bear him up in the’ 
regions of theory, always lands him at last on the practical; and, 
be he eastern or western, a moralist can aim at no nobler purpose 
than this. 

He also possessed considerable humour, and frequently in- 
dulges in good-natured satire, as when he gives the following 
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advice for getting rid of one’s friends: “ Lend to those who are 
poor, and borrow of those who are rich ;” or says, (with a sad 
want of gallantry) “ take your wife’s opinion and act in opposi- 
tion to it.” 

Sadi lived to a great age (being upwards of a hundred years 
old when he died), and spent a great part of his life in travelling 
about Asia, where he met with numerous adventures, which he 
often refers to in his works. Professor Wilson gave, some years 
ago, in the ‘Asiatic Journal,’ a translation from the Bostan of an 
adventure of his at the Temple of Somnath, where he became a 
devotee of the idol, until one day he discovered the fraud by which 
the Brahmins imposed upon the people. He is said to have 
performed the pilgrimage to Mecca fourteen, or even fifteen 
times; and the latter years of his life were spent in religious 
meditation and solitude. 

Contemporary with Sadi lived Ferid-eddin Attar, who has left 
us a valuable collection of proverbs, under the title of the Pend- 
nameh (not Perid-nameh, as Miss Costello continually spells 
it); but we pass over him to arrive'at an author who, though 
but little known in England, stands alone in the East for sub- 
limity of thought and depth of philosophy. Miss Costello has 
only given us a song from one of his books, although he is one 
of Persia’s most voluminous writers, and perhaps has a greater 
claim on our admiration than any of them. We are glad to learn 
that Mehemet Ali has been publishing, at his press at Cairo, a 
very elaborate edition of his works, with a selection of the most 
approved commentaries, 

Jelaleddin Rumi was born at Balkh in Khorassan, about the 
beginning of the thirteenth century, and from early youth de- 
voted himself to the mystical doctrines of the Sufis, and spent 
his life in solitude, working the mine of his own genius alone. 

The Sufis, as is well known, are a sect, who spring up appa- 
rently by a necessary law in the human mind. They take root 
in every soil, and under every religion ; and whatever name they 
may bear, their opinions are essentially the same. The inherent 
love of mysticism which lies in the heart, finds in every religion 
the necessary warmth to quicken it. Reverence and wonder, 
which, as Plato tells us in the Theetetus, are the beginning of 
all wisdom, spring up in every climate; and the Eleusinian 
mysteries, the Hindu Brahmanism, the Persian Sufeyism, and, 
in our own time, the new German philosophy, are only develop- 
ments of the same deep-rooted principle in the soul, under 
different outward circumstances of time and place. All these 
systems are but as glosses and commentaries on the wide volume 
of nature, when the true revelation from heaven is unknown, or 
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lost sight of, and nature’s volume is the only revelation left and 
acknowledged. Jelaleddin has left us a huge volume called the 
* Mesnavi,’ in which he has heaped all the gold that his mine 
could furnish; and though his style is somewhat obscure in 
parts, we may rest well assured that his years of deep thought 
were not spent in vain, when he “communed with his own 
heart and was still.” 

It is a collection of stories, humorous and grave, around and 
in which are hung wreaths of mystic interpretation and philoso- 
phical allegories. The book is like a picture-gallery, such as 
Tennyson describes in his ‘ Palace of Art’ :— 

“ Full of long-sounding corridors it was, 

That over-vaulted grateful gloom, 

Where thro’ the live-long day the soul did pass, 
Well pleased, from room to room. 

Full of great rooms and small the palace stood, 
All various—each a perfect whole 

From living nature—fit for every mood 
And change of my still soul.” 


We pass from story to story, and from picture to picture, till 
the mind becomes almost bewildered by the endless variety of 


scenes and colours. Here we have the variety of Rubens, here 
the gorgeous colours of Titian, there the softness of Correggio, 
or the grace of Guido, and there the coarser yet living scenes of 
Teniers. Words take the form of colours, and the style varies 
as the representation changes. 

Of all oriental poets, Jelaleddin least indulges in their metapho- 
rical extravagancy, and one can find whole pages in his book which 
do not contain a single expression that an European taste could 
disapprove. Unhappily, as we have said, he labours under the 
charge of being obscure, and this ill name has frightened away 
many a reader from attempting a perusal. St. Jerome said of 
Persius (according to tradition), “if you don’t wish to be un- 
derstood you don’t deserve to be read;” but it was too hasty a 
speech for either the saint or the scholar; and perhaps if he had 
taken the trouble of mastering him, Persius might have rewarded 
both his patience and his toil. But Jelaleddin is by no means 
so obscure as he is represented. His moralizings are sometimes, 
indeed, unintelligible, but his episodes are generally clear, and 
many of his stories are delightful. 

We willingly give extracts to support our assertions, more 
especially as they will probably be new to our readers. Jelaled- 
din abounds in passages that can be quoted apart from the rest ; 
and the continual digressions in which he indulges give his work 
a discursive character that greatly aids us in making a choice. 
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First, then, as a specimen of his satire and severity, we sub- 
join the following, which contains the distinctions between the 
sincere believer and the hypocrite. It was applicable to many in 
his day, and we fear the world has not grown out of it yet in our 
own. The “age of cant” is a patronymic of the centuries, and 
each in its turn succeeds to the title. Wherever there are the Holy 
and the True, men are found who will bow down in preference to 
the False and the Unholy. But hear the old Sufi :— 


* The one is as good soil, the other as barren ; 
The one is an angel, the other is a devil. 
Though both may wear the same appearance to the eye, 
Know that bitter and sweet water may both be clear. 
None save the experienced can distinguish between them, 
He alone knows the bitter from the sweet. 
Thus the people compare miracles with works of enchantment, 
For each seems built upon deceiving the senses. 
The enchanters of Egypt, in their obstinacy, 
Seized, like Moses, their rods in their hands. 
But a deep gulf lieth between thei? rods and his; 
Wide is the division between their action and his. 
Behind ¢heir action stands the curse of God, 
Like a friend beside his stands the blessing of God. 
The unbelievers, in their imitation, are like apes, 
And sorrow therefrom sinks into their hearts. 
Whatsoever the man docth, the ape doeth it too ; 
Every moment it follows his example, as it sees it. 
And it thinks in itself, ‘ Z have done it like him, 
How should its narrow forehead know the difference ? 
The one does it by God’s patent, the other by impudence, 
And do thou scatter dust on the mimick’s head. 
Thus too the hypocrite kneels with the believer at prayer, 
But he comes for the sake of mimicry, not from his need.” 


_ The following is one of his shorter fables, and its conclusion 
is a specimen of the fine moral turn which he gives to all his 
stories :— 


“ A bird flies in the air, and its shadow 
Appears also flying on the ground, like a bird. 
The fool flies in pursuit of the shadow, 
And he wanders, whatever the distance may be. 
He knows not that it is but the shadow of the bird in the air; 
He knows not where the original of that shadow is. 
He shoots his arrows after that shadow, 
And his quiver is emptied in its pursuit. 
Thus too the quiver of life is emptied, and time flits away 
In the wild chase after a swift-winged shadow. 
But when the shadow of God is thy guardian, 
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It will deliver thee from all fancies and shadows, 
And the true shadow of God is the servant of God, 
One who is dead to the world, and alive only to God.” 


Here is another fling at the hypocrites, and their outward 
resemblance to the true believer, a subject which Jelaleddin often 
refers to, and (as Juvenal says, ‘ facit indignatio versus’) not 
unfrequently pours a torrent of invective against :— 


“ Now thou meetest the one, and now the other ; 

There is no occupation for religion but wonder,* 

Not such a wonder as turns its back towards its object, 

But such a wonder as turns its face towards his face. 

The holy men, who have known the Truth, 

Lose Self in their wonder, and become drunken, and like fools, 

with joy. 

Their faces are turned towards the face of the Adored One, 
While the hypocrite’s face is turned only towards himself. 
Look thou well, and regard the faces of both; 

And perchance thy soul may be enlightened by the gaze. 
Since there are many devils in the form of man, 

Offer thou not thine hand to all that offer theirs!” 


Immediately following the above is a passage about preaching, 
that is far more applicable to Christianity, and, indeed, might be 
placed as a commentary on Christ’s address to Peter—* Hence- 
forth ye shall catch men :”— 


“When the fowler blows his whistle, 
To ensnare the birds with his mimic ery, 
The bird hears, as it were, the song of his companion, 
And flies down from the air, and enters the net ; 
So, too, the dervishes, by their human speech, catch men, 
That they may call them by that spell to salvation.” 


Jelaleddin’s stories, as we have said, are of all kinds, and, like 
the ‘Decameron,’ or Chaucer’s ‘Canterbury Tales,’ pass on in 
varying colours, like a string of beads, with a moral aim running 
through them all like a golden thread, which serves at once to 
link them in some connection, and of itself to give beauty to the 
whole. Many are humourous, and many satirical; not a few are 
absurd, and even immoral; and many abound with pathos and 
exquisite knowledge of the human heart. Some of them are 
founded upon well-known legends: thus, the very first resembles 
one which Lucian has told, in his way, of the manner in which 
the physician discovered that Antiochus’ disease was caused by 
his love for Stratonice, his stepmother. 


* Mada yap pirogodov tovto to mabos, to Oavpatew.—Plato, 
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There is another, probably founded on some old Jewish legend, 
which describes a shepherd coming to Moses and offering to be 
his servant: “ Where dost thou live, that I may be thy slave? 
I will mend thy garments, and adorn thy head; or if sickness 
come nigh thy tent, I will nurse and love thee like thy very self.” 
Moses rejects the suppliant as unworthy of his notice, and God’s 
voice is heard from heaven, rebuking the prophet’s pride, and 
reminding him that all his talents were from above, and were 
only lent to him for the good of the world and the relief of man’s 
estate. If our space allowed it, we could quote largely from this 
fine old story, as it is told in Jelaleddin’s best manner. We will 
conclude our notice of him with a tale which, we feel sure, all our 
readers must admire for its simplicity and gracefulness, as well as 
the mystical moral that runs underneath it. It is a gem in Per- 
sian literature, and deserves to be far more extensively known 
than it is. Our translation is strictly literal, and as nearly word 
for word as rhyme would allow. 


Tne Mercnant AND us Parrot. 

“ A parrot belonged to a merchant sage, 

A beautiful parrot, confined in a cage ; 

And one day the good merchant’s fancy ran 

On a journey of traffic to Hindustan. 

He bade all his servants and maidens come, 

And he asked them what gifts he should bring them home ? 

And each servant and maiden with thanks confessed, 

Whate’er it might be, that would please them best. 

To his parrot he turned, and said, smilingly, 

And what Indian gift shall I bring to thee ?’ 

And the parrot replied, ‘When thou go’st thy way, 

And beholdest my fellows as there they play, 

Oh, give them my message, and tell them this— 

Let them know from me what captivity is! 

Oh, tell them—*“ A parrot, a friend of yours, 

Who has danced with you in these happy bowers, 

IIas been carried away by ill fate’s design, 

And now is confined in a cage of mine ; 

He sends you the wishes that love should send, 

And prays you to think of your absent friend. 

Behold,” he says, “ how I pine, alas! 

While you dance all day on the trees and grass ; 

Is this to be faithful in friendship and love— 

I here in a prison, and you in a grove? 

Oh, remember our friendship in days gone by, 

And send me some hope in captivity !”’ 

The merchant set out, and his way pursued, 

Till he came at last to an ancient wood 
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On the borders of Ind, where, in summer glee, 

The parrots were sporting from tree to tree. 

He stayed his horse as he past them went, 

And he gave them the message his parrot sent ; 

And one of the birds, as the words he said, 

Fell off from its bough to the ground, as dead. 

Sore repented the sage, as the parrot fell : 

‘ God’s creature is slain by the words I tell. 

Yon parrot and mine were not friends alone, 

Their bodies were two, but their soul was one. 

This tongue of mine is like flint and steel, 

And all that it utters are sparks which kill.’ 

He then went on his way with a heavy heart, 

And he traded in many a distant mart ; 

And at length, when his traffic and toil were o’er, 

He returned to his welcome home once more. 

To every servant a gift he brought— 

To every maiden the gift she sought ; 

And the parrot too, asked, when its turn was come, 
‘Oh, where is the gift you have brought me home ?’ 
‘’Twas a bitter message,’ the sage replied ; 

For when it was giv’n, thy companion died !’ 

And the bird at once, when the words were said, 

Fell off, like its friend, from its perch, as dead. 

When the merchant beheld it thus fall and die, 

He sprang from his place with a bitter cry: 

‘Oh, my sweet-voiced parrot, why fall’st thou low ? 

My well-lov’d partner of joy and woe! 

Oh, alas! alas! that so bright a moon 

Is veiled by the clouds of death so soon!’ 

Then out of the cage the bird he threw, 

And, lo! to the top of a tree it flew! 

And while he stood gazing with wond’ring eyes, 

It thus answered his doubts, and removed surprise:— 
‘ Yon Indian parrot appeared to die, 

But it taught me a lesson of liberty; 

That since ’twas my voice which imprisoned me, 

I must die to escape, and once more be free!’ 

It then gave him some words of advice ere it flew, 

And then joyfully wished the good merchant adieu: 
‘Thou hast done me a kindness ; good master, farewell! 

Thou hast freed me for aye from the bond of this cell! 

Farewell, my good master, for homewards I fly: 

One day thou shalt gain the same freedom as I!’” 


In the fourteenth century Shiraz produced Hafiz, a poet whose 
name is better known in this country than that of any other Per- 
His odes have been partially trans- 
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lated, times without number ; but, with the exception of Sir W. 
Jones, hardly any of the translators have succeeded. The pecu- 
liar nature of the Persian ghazel, or ode, sets our language at de- 
fiance; and many of those songs which have established the fame 
of Hafiz amongst his countrymen would lose all their charms, and 
seem only incoherent rhapsodies, if presented in the unvarying 
jingle of our favourite measures. In the Persian ghazel the two 
first lines rhyme, and the same rhyme is continued at the end of 
every second verse throughout the poem. This recurrence of 
the same sound links each stanza together, to a degree which none 
can appreciate who have not read the original; and the wild dis- 
cursive nature of the subject-matter needs such a contrivance to 
preserve the connection. Miss Costello has only given us over 
again the odes which have been dinned into our ears so many 
times before; which we much regret, as she could have found 
many others that have never been versified, and would have been 
fully equal, if not superior, in merit to those which she has se- 
lected. 

Hafiz’s odes are mostly in the praise of love and wine; and 
alternate in pleasing variety from the grave to the gay, and from 
the jovial to the sentimental. His works everywhere sparkle 
with wit and fancy, but his imagery is often very extravagant. 
In Persia he is an universal favourite, and his songs are the de- 
light of all classes; but European readers will find them far inferior 
to the lyrics of Horace or of Moore. Like all eastern poetry they 
lack the distinctness of ours; and the features of their delineations 
of passion are too vague and undefined to excite our interest. 
One smile of Horace’s “ dulce ridens”’ Lalage is worth all the 
“narcissus eyes,” or “ruby lips,” which meet us at every turn 
in Hafiz; and all the Persian’s descriptions and comparisons 
would never buy the “ Quis multd gracilis.” 

Hafiz had, however, no little poetry in his soul; and nature 
gave him a fine imagination, which he could display when he 
chose. Thus we can cheerfully follow him in the early light of 
morning into the dewy garden, when, by a bold image, he de- 
scribes the flowers, at the coming of day,— 


* All holding high their cups in their hands, like worshippers of wine.” 


It is to be regretted that he did not give us more of such 
images as this, instead of wearying us with guls and bulbuls in 
every corner, or running to the garden for such vapid similes as 
the following :— 


“If Hafiz had ten tongues like the lily, 
In thy presence he would wear a seal on his lips like the rosebud.” 
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Mirthfulness of character not unfrequently has a reverse side 
of melancholy. L’Allegro and Il Penseroso are twins in many a 
bosom; and Hafiz, whose heart, in many of his odes, is as joyful 
and careless as a child’s, too often, like Icarus of old, feels his 
waxen wings of gaiety melt, and sinks into that deep of sadness 
which is ever ready to receive us, if we yield to it. A vein of 
pensive melancholy runs through his best odes, and the uncer- 
tainty of all human enjoyment often creeps in, as an unbidden 
guest, when the festivities of revelry seem at their height. Thus, 
in one of his finest ghazels, he suddenly exclaims— 


* All who enter in this world a faded picture with them bear, 
And go searching in the tavern if the interpreter be there. 
In it written lies | the riddle, but its marks are all unknown; 
And, oh! whither is the partner of the hidden secret flown ?” 


The idea of the tavern-world is frequently used in Persian 
poetry, and he uses it in another place still more sadly :— 


“T will ope the hidden secret, and relieve my spirit’s woe, 

Free from Earth’s alluring bondage, Love alone enthrals me now. 

How shall I, a bird of heaven, separation’s woes declare ; 

How I wandered till Existence caught me in her fatal snare ? 

Once amidst the bowers of heaven was I wont in joy to roam ; 

Adam brought me down and led me into this sad tavern-home. 

Ah! the banks of heaven’s bright river, and the breath of heaven’s 
sweet wind, 

And the tree of Goodness’ shadow,—all have vanished from my 
mind ; 

But a faint and fading image on my spirit’s tablet lies, 

And the heavenly artist’s hand has left no other memories.” 


Hafiz also abounds with such observations as the following, 
which throw a strong light upon his deeper feelings :— 


“ Why for fortune, good or ill, to joy or grief thy soul deliver? 
On the pages of Existence, see! the writing changes ever !” 


Or this, on the mixture of joy and grief in life’s charmed cup:— 


“In the garden, behold, not a rose can be found, 
If a thousand sharp thorns spring not up from the ground. 
And the eyes of old Jacob waxed dim for his grief, 
But no voice came from Egypt to bring him relief.” 


We subjoin a few specimens, which, we believe, have never 
been translated before ; and in our version, we shall endeavour to 
keep as close to the original as possible. Our first shall be in 
prose, the others in verse. 
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“ Now breathes from the garden a breeze of paradise, 

Where I and the joyful wine, and my angel mistress are met. 

Why should not the beggar make a boast of royalty to-day, 

With the clouds for his canopy, and the banks of the field for his 
throne ? 

The garden tells the story of the deception of Eden ; 

He is a fool, who counts it not as a shadow and vanity. 

Build up thy heart with wine ; for this ruined world 

Is resolved, when we are dead, to make only bricks of our clay. 

Seek not sincerity from thy foe; not a spark of faith wilt thou 
find in him; 

Why light the lamp of the hermit’s cell from the fire-worshipper’s 
temple ? 

Write not on thy tablet reproaches of my revelry ; 

Who knows what Destiny hath written upon his head? 

Turn not thou thy foot from Hafiz’ tomb ; 

Though he be sunk in sin, his soul will rise to Paradise.” 


The following we have put into a rhymed dress, without which 
these odes lose much of their charm. 


“ See the jocund spring of roses from the garden-bower is gone: 
Would to heaven no hapless lovers thus were left to mourn alone. 
Nightingales, with early morning, flutter round to sing their woes, 
Parted, through the weary winter, from the presence of the rose. 
Such is life,—this lonely garden ; and its flowers man’s hapless 

race ;— 
Each in turn heaven’s gardener scatters to its long last resting- 
place. 
Sad it is that all our pleasures thus should hurry from our view ; 
Sadder still that soul and body have to take their long adieu! 
Many a form of beauty slumbers in earth’s bosom,—-side by side, 
Strewed by fate, like yonder rose-leaves, rest the monarch and 
the bride. 
Oh! let time, then, teach thee wisdom ; tread thou lightly o’er 
the dead, 
When they rest in silent slumber, from their haunts for ever fled. 
Cast thy love behind thee, Hafiz; bid the earthly dream be o’er ; 
Nor let all the smiles of beauty tempt thy soul to error more.” 


Here is another of a different strain :— 


“The rose has come forth! Oh! my friends, ’tis the hour 
To fill the bright goblet, and drink in the bower! 
Come, seize the sweet season,—who knows not, too well, 
That not always the pearl can be found in the shell ? 
Love’s path is a desert of doubt and dismay, 
Where none but the foolish would willingly stray! 
A truce to your volumes—your studies give o’er,— 
For books cannot teach you love’s marvellous lore ; 
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Come, listen to me; ye shall learn it apace, 

If you'll fix fast your thoughts on your mistress’s face. 
My mistress’s image, that idol divine, 

Has found in my bosom an altar and shrine ; 

There she rules like a queen, with a crown on her brow, 
Though she scorns her poor subject, and laughs at his woe. 
Come, open the tavern; why longer delay ? 

And bring us the wine to chase sorrow away,— 

Not Cuther’s * fair stream can so gladden the soul, 

As the liquor that dances and laughs in the bowl. 

Come, friends, bring the wine, for the moments fast fly, 
Ere the week is well ended the roses will die ; 

And may fortune look smiling, and shield us from sorrow, 
Nor send us an ache and repentance to-morrow! 

And do thou, too, my fair one, be here with thy smile, 
And scatter thy glances, like jewels, the while ; 

For none but the bigot will ever reprove 

The passionate fervour of Hafiz’s love.” 


Emerson says, that, one by one, each man comes up, in his 
own individual experience, with every fable of A“sop and ode of 
Hafiz; and generation after generation of Persian youths have 
illustrated the truth of the observation. For every species 


of poetry, if it be genuine, reflects some phase of the multiform 
mind of man; and each individual, as he reaches that phase, 
finds his own experience marvellously foreshown in the mirrors 
which other centuries thus hold before his view. The reflection 
may be distorted, but the lineaments are there; and the truth- 
fulness of the image will be in proportion to the clearness of the 
mind which represented it, and, above all, to its purity. In the 
same degree in which a want of these clouds the soul, will the 
reflection which it offers be indistinct and uncertain ; but where 
the affections are allowed their due influence, and the strong 
loving heart clears the judgments of the head, we may rely with 
certainty on the correctness of the portraiture. 

We have but two poets now left in our survey of Persian 
literature, and with them we shall conclude. Jami, and his 
nephew, Hatifi, close the series, both of whom flourished in the 
fifteenth century. Jami, as we have remarked in a previous 
part, is identified with the national legend of the loves of Yusuf 
and Zuleikha; and perhaps he stands at the head of the roman- 
tic school. It is singular to observe how the names of reproach 
in one country become symbols of beauty to another. Gibbon 
says, “the infamous George of Cappadocia became the immortal 
St. George of England ;” and, in a similar way, the unfortunate 





* A stream in Paradise. 
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wife of Potiphar is the Persian ideal of devoted love. The nar- 
rative, as we have it in the Bible, is presented to us in Jami’s 
poem with tolerable accuracy; and we have a full account of 
Joseph’s birth, and his brethren’s envy, with their conspiracy 
against him, and its success. He is sold by them to a caravan 
of merchants, and carried into Egypt, where he is bought by 
Zuleikha, the wife of Pharaoh’s grand vizier. Zuleikha was the 
daughter of the king of Mauritania, and, years before, had seen 
in a dream a vision of a youth of matchless beauty. This dream 
was three times repeated, and, the last time, the beautiful appari- 
tion named Egypt as the place where they should meet. Zulei- 
kha’s mind was entirely filled with this celestial visitant, and she 
resolutely refused all her suitors, till an embassy arrived, claiming 
her hand for the vizier of Pharaoh. She unhesitatingly accepted 
the offer, feeling persuaded that he was the person whom her 
dream had foreshown to her. She forthwith was conducted to 
Egypt, with all the honours of eastern courts, and the vizier 
came to meet her. She discovered her error when it was too 
late, and found that her husband was totally different from the 
lover she had dreamed of. A deep melancholy seized her in 
consequence, and this continued hanging over her, until one day 
she met with Joseph in the slave-market, and recognised in him 
the long-lost image of her dreams. His subsequent career, and 
temptation, and virtuous resistance, are all narrated with a great 
deal of fire and feeling, and the Phedra-like passions of Zuleikha 
are depicted with much of that realising power which, after all, is 
the essential in poetry. The pathos of common life swells, under 
the pen of Jami, into the sublimity of the heroic times; and his 
heroine must interest our affections, however we may disapprove 
of her guilty love. The conclusion of the story, after Joseph is 
released from prison and appointed governor of Egypt, differs 
widely from the Scriptural account. Potiphar dies, and Jami, 
by a beautiful stroke of imagination, represents Zuleikha as 
building a house opposite to Joseph’s palace, that she may hear 
his horse’s hoofs as he passes under her window. At length 
she renounces her idolatry, and breaks her idols, and acknow- 
ledges the true God; and her piety is rewarded by the restora- 
tion of her early youth and beauty. The angel Gabriel appears 
to Joseph, and commands him to recompense her constancy by 
marrying her, which he accordingly does, with the approbation 
of Pharaoh and all Egypt. But few years pass before death’s 
shadow droops heavily over their happiness, and Joseph dies, 
leaving Zuleikha distracted. Her sorrow knows no bounds, and 
is described by Jami with all the fervour of a genuine poet: 
“Thou, my husband,” cried she, “art buried in the ground, 
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like the root, while I stand above, like the withered branch.” 
The whole passage, indeed, is worthy of a repeated perusal, 
containing her heart-eating anguish at her irreparable loss, till 
she dies, and, as Jami says elsewhere, “the dark earth becomes 
the curtain which hides and unites the parted ones.” 

Jami is remarkable for the brilliancy of his descriptions, which 
have often a vigour in them that contrasts strangely with the 
extravagance in which he sometimes indulges. Miss Costello 
has given several long quotations from his poem, to which we 
refer our readers. We have only room for some short extracts, 
which will serve to show Jami’s power of mind in higher things 
than fiction. 

What can be more beautiful than the following apostrophe to 
God on idolatry? It is a commentary on long ages of pagan 
darkness, a dirge over the fallen and forgotten religions of the 
world :— 


“ Oh, there is love for thee, from under the deception 
Of the idol, the idol-maker, and the idol-worshipper ! 
If no reflection of thine fell upon the idol, 
Who would bow down in adoration before it ? 
Thou hast pierced the heart of the idol-maker with thy love, 
And in his eyes thou engravest the idol therewith : 
And men bow down before the work of his hands ; 
For they say, that to worship this, is to worship thee.” 


And how true, too, is this, which, after all, comprehends the 
essence of true religion,—the religatio, or rebinding the soul to 
its maker, after detaching it from the world and from self :— 


* Do thou, too, Jami, escape from Self, 
And enter the blessed palace of Eternity. 
When thou knowest the path to this palace, 
Thou wilt not be so afflicted by Fortune. 
Oh! set thy foot in the snares of the Loved One (#. e. God); 
Oh! set thy foot in the mansion of non-existence. 
Once thou didst not exist, and nothing didst thou lose by it ; 
Oh! exist not to-day, for no profit arises from it. 
Seek not in thyself the health of thy soul ; 
It is madness to seek it, and no gain shalt thou find.” 


We subjoin the following moral reflection, which singularly 
anticipates the conclusion of Carlyle’s ‘ Revolution :’ “ While 
the voice of man shall freely talk to man, hast thou not there the 
living source out of which all sacrednesses sprang and yet shall 


spring?” 


“ Speech is the vestibule of the palace of Love; 
Speech is the new wine of the garden of Love; 
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There is no work for the intellect like speech; 
There is no memorial in the world like speech; 

All that is born in the world—whether old or new— 
The wise man saith, is born of speech!” 

We will conclude with the following description of God’s 
creative power, which, amongst much extravagance, contains an 
idea that may be found reproduced in one of Jeremy Taylor’s 
finest sermons :— 


“ The heavens are a point from the pen of His perfection; 
The world is a rosebud from the bower of His beauty; 
The sun is a spark from the light of His wisdom; 
And the sky a bubble on the sea of his power. 
His beauty is free from stain of sin, 
Hidden in a veil of thick darkness. 
He formed mirrors of the atoms of the world, 
And he cast a reflection from his own face on every atom! 
To thy clear-seeing eye whatsoever is fair, 
When thou regardest it aright, is a reflection from his face ! 


” 


Hatifi, the nephew of the preceding, is the last of Persia’s real 
poets, and for simplicity and pathos is unrivalled by them all. 
He is said to have gone with the rough sketch of his poem to his 
uncle, who was then in the zenith of his popularity, and to have 
begged of him his permission to continue it. What would Sir 
Thomas Lucy* have given for this anecdote, when he examined 
that sad rhymer, the boy Will Shakspere, and tried to instil into 
his mind a due portion of reverence for the sacred haunts of Par- 
nassus, ere he ventured to intrude too irreligiously in the pre- 
cincts of the muses? “Such,” he would have said, “was the 
awe with which the nephew of a great poct drew near to that 
hallowed spot, and commenced his adorations to the goddesses.” 

Hatifi formed the ambitious design of entering the lists with 
Nizami, and writing five poems on the same subjects as he had 
chosen; and this design he accomplished. As might be expected 
from the taste of an oriental public, the showy bombast of Nizami 
was esteemed immeasurably superior to the simple nature and 
pathos of his rival ; but no European, we believe, will ever form 
the same judgment of the two poets. Hatifi’s chef-d’wuvre is his 
tale of Laili and Majnun, which comprises, in some two thousand 
couplets, as beautiful a tale of ill-fated love as ever passed upon 
paper from a poet’s brain; and it is said that it is no fiction, 
but reality. The Arabs of Hejaz still repeat with rapture the 
fragments of Majnun’s poetry, which have been handed down 


* Vide Landor’s ‘ Examination of William Shakspeare.’ 
Vou. XLVII.—No. IL. Xx 
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by tradition from those old times (for he is said to have lived in 
the first century of the Mohammedan era); and his name and 
story are as far-famed in the east as that of Heloise and Abelard 
in the west. 

The “sweet, glad, and sad*” tale of the love of Laili and 
Majnun is the simplest in all Persian literature. Two children 
of the chiefs of two neighbouring tribes have been brought up 
together from childhood; and school friendship ripens gradually 
into love. The hours of mutual work and play twine memories 
round their young hearts, and weave webs of golden hopes over 
their future ; and every day, as it passes over their heads, keeps 
adding to their store of what George Sand calls “ /es immenses 
riens @amour!*” Differences arise between their families, and 
they are parted; and, after many a stolen interview, their secret 
is discovered, and Majnun is forbidden to approach the tribe any 
more. Dark days gather over him; and the routine of life, 
which, with Laili, had seemed a round of happiness, appears 
without her an insupportable load of wearying minuteness and 
unbroken sameness. He leaves his home at Jast, and wanders 
disconsolate amongst the mountains of Nejid, gradually loses 
his reason, and forgets all intercourse with mankind. Many and 
pathetic are his adventures, which Hatifi describes, such as the 
visit of his friends to bring him back to society ; the dialogue 
between him and his broken-hearted father; and, above all, his 
short interview with Laili, after her forced marriage with a neigh- 
bouring chief. All these are described with exquisite tenderness; 
and there is little of that extravagance which, more than anything 
else, has given to eastern poetry its bad name. He excels in those 
little touches of pathos which spring up, like wild flowers, from 
the dust of death, and shed a green living verdure over the harsh 
dry realities of sorrow. Thus, he says of Majnun, in his desert 
home— 


* Many a tear fell from his eyes, 
And sleep fled away along with the tear.” 


And, again, he describes his father, when he returns, after his 
fruitless interview with him, as sitting down in his desolate hall 
to dream that he never had a son ! 

The following extract will give some idea of Hatifi’s style; 
but, like all other beautiful things, it must be seen in its own 
native dress to be duly appreciated. Hatifi was a master of 
language; and the curiosa felicitas of Petronius, if ever it applied 
to any one, assuredly applied to him :— 





* Chaucer. 
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* On, on, in his woe poor Majnun went, 
Until to a garden his steps he bent, 

And he turned his eyes to that garden drear,* 
And he saw the poor old gardener there, 

Who his axe had laid right manfully 
At the foot of a green young cypress-tree. 

Poor Majnun flies, with uplifted hands, 

To the place where the poor old gardener stands, 
And he cries with a look of sore dismay, 

‘Oh take that cruel sharp axe away, 

This cypress is fair, like mine own true love, 
Oh, spare it, I pray, nor one branch remove !’ 
The old man paused at the hasty cry, 

And he turned to the youth, and made reply :— 

*I have children three, aye children four, 

Who tremble, like willows, in winter’s hour. 

They are kept alive, for my health and stay, 
With fire by night and the sun by day. 

Not a cowrie on earth can I call my own; 
Nought else but this cypress-tree alone. 

And my children are cold, and for fire they cry, 
And without this fuel my loved ones die. 
Oh, if thou would’st have it, thou know’st my need, 

Come give me its price, and ’tis thine indeed.’ 
With a joyful look, replied the youth, 

‘Old man, it is well, and thy words are truth ; 
Thou see’st this bracelet that binds my wrist, 
So carry it home if such thou list ;’ 

And the gem, which a king would have worn with pride, 
He unloosed from his hand and flung aside, 
And, the ransom paid, the cypress tree 
Towered up to heaven unharmed and free.” 


Miss Costello has given us the meeting of the two lovers in 
the desert, which is the gem of the whole poem, and to her 
volume we must refer our readers for it. It is unrivalled in the 
whole round of Persian poetry for the simple, heart-felt pathos 
which pervades it; and if Hatifi had written nothing else, it 
would have given ample evidence of his genius. The conclusion 
of the tale can be easily imagined: Laili dies first, of a broken 
heart, and Majnun soon follows; winter shed its last snows over 
her fresh grave, and spring its first blossoms over Majnun’s. 

Hatifi closes the series of Persia’s real poets: other names 
could be added, of his contemporaries and successors, but their 
merits stand far below. Khosru of Delhi, and Nani, have each 
left five long poems to an ungrateful posterity; Shahi gained 





* It is represented as occurring in winter. 
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some little reputation by his odes; the Emir Khosru has written 
a million of verses; and Feizi and Sendai have occasional passages 
of much beauty ; but their works are of a totally inferior class. 
Henceforth artifice takes the place of art, and nature is lost sight 
of altogether; elaborate conceits meet us instead of poetry, 
and obscure mysticism is the “ dignior heres” of Jelaleddin’s 
sublimity. 

In the seventeenth century, the continued despotism of a 
series of tyrants nearly extinguished all literature, and poetry 
vanished with the national spirit. The language became cor- 
rupted through the admixture of Turkish, which was the dialect of 
the court; and Persia’s history and literature lose their interest 
together. More recent times appear to boast of some slight 
revival of taste ; and Shajug, and Sheikh Mohammed Ali Hazin 
(translated by Belfour, 1830), and one or two others, may repay 
perusal, but the national soul is gone. The spirit which breathed 
through Firdusi, and Hafiz, and Jelaleddin, is no more, and its 
place is ill supplied by other attractions. A nation’s literature, 
indeed, blossoms in its vigour but once; and though “ there is 
hope of a tree, if it be cut down, that it will sprout again, and 
that the tender branch thereof will not cease” (Job xiv.), it is 


not so with the intellect of man. When nationality, which is 
the sap, is dried up, leaves, blossoms and branches must die; and 
no spring revisits the fallen nation and rewakes it to vitality ! 








Art. I1.—The Birds of Jamaica. By Philip Henry Gosse; 
assisted by Richard Hill, Esq., of Spanish Town. London: 
John Van Voorst, Paternoster Row, 1847. 


N a former Number of this Review we ventured to express our 

gratification that the repulsive aspect long presented by Natural 
History, in consequence of its time-honoured array of “hard 
names and crabbed systems,” is gradually but surely yielding to 
the conviction that scientific truths need not necessarily be con- 
cealed behind the mystic veil of so-called scientific language. 
For a long series of years, those who wished to learn some- 
thing more of the habits and properties of natural objects than 
their own opportunities for observation could supply, without 
the trouble of wading through the dry technicalities which met 
them at the very outset of their inquiries, were fain to content 
themselves with what they could glean from compilations, too often 
“got up,” for sale, by parties who knew nothing or next to 
nothing of the subjects they were writing on; but, fortunately, 
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a better state of affairs has lately been developed; and we now 
see men of science, whose attainments do honor to themselves 
and to their country, cheerfully imparting their knowledge, and 
imparting it too in such a manner as to attract rather than to 
repel the less favoured votaries of science—those who, with every 
wish to acquire information, have neither the opportunity nor 
the leisure to prosecute their inquiries beyond the acquisition of 
a general knowledge of a given subject, but who, nevertheless, 
desire that the information they are able to obtain should be 
accurate, so far as it goes. To this end, the beautiful series 
of works on the Natural History of the British Isles, pub- 
lished by Mr. Van Voorst, has conduced in an eminent 
degree. Written by men who are thoroughly acquainted with 
their subject, and illustrated in the first style of pictorial embel- 
lishment, these works, by the popular manner in which the dif- 
ferent branches of Natural History are treated, and by the 
accuracy and beauty of their illustrations, have perhaps done 
more to awaken and extend a love for Natural-History pursuits 
than any others which have ever issued from the press; and we 
would fain hope that the volume relating to another part of the 
world, the title of which we have given above, is only the fore- 
runner of others of a similar nature, which we are sure the 
reading public will fully appreciate as they deserve. 

Those who have already made acquaintance with the author of 
the ‘Canadian Naturalist,’ will rejoice at again meeting him, 
and that upon new ground. His ‘ Birds of Jamaica’ is a most 
delightful book, which no admirer of White, Wilson, Bonaparte, 
or Waterton, can possibly do without; since, in its charming 
bird-biographies, it is a worthy associate of the imperishable 
works of those eminent naturalists. Like them, Mr. Gosse has 
studied nature; he has made himself familiar with her varied 
moods; and while, in his ‘ Canadian Naturalist,’— 


* Rocks, trees, and stones he notes, 
Birds, insects, beasts, and other rural things,” 


and faithfully describes their appearances as affected by the 
changing seasons of a northern clime; in his ‘ Birds of Ja- 
maica’ he confines himself to a single phase of animal life, but 
that a lovely one, as observed during a residence in one of our 
tropical possessions. 

The number of birds described in the work before us is 128, 
including 21 species apparently new to science. In his de- 
scriptions of these birds, Mr. Gosse has judiciously kept in view 
the wishes of two distinct classes of readers, to both of whom 
must the present work prove most acceptable. The one class 
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delights only in such dry details as the number and disposition 
of the teeth of a quadruped ; the number of rays supporting the 
fins of a fish; the length of the bill or of the tarsi of a bird; 
or the disposition of colours on the gorgeous wing of a but- 
terfly: for these, anecdotes serving to elucidate the habits and 
mode of life of the members of the animal kingdom, possess, 
comparatively, but few attractions. The other class, again, 
decry such mere structural details, and content themselves with 
studying the habits of animals; and we scarcely need say that 
the latter class is by far the most numerous. For the use of 
the first-named class of readers, Mr. Gosse has given ample 
details of the structure and admeasurement of parts, in the 
form of foot-notes; while, for the second and more compre- 
hensive class, the text presents a series of striking and life- 
like sketches of the habits of the birds described in his volume. 

Naturalists, like authors, are an irritable race; and a most 
amusing book might be written on the subject of their quarrels. 
These quarrels are not at all times confined within the bounds 
of courtesy: the inquiry whether a fossil jaw-bone belonged to 
a monkey, an opossum, or a lizard; the opinion as to the an- 
tennz of an insect being organs of hearing or of feeling; and 
the questions of the priority of discovery or the specific identity 
or distinctness of a plant; have occasionally elicited as many 
discreditable manifestations of angry feeling as were ever exhi- 
bited by the disputants upon a doubtful quantity in Homer, or 
the intent and meaning of the few remaining mutilated letters of 
some old-world inscription, which, like Mr. Pickwick’s memor- 
able discovery at Cobham, have, more than once, set together by 
the ears the whole world of letters. A lengthened controversy of 
this kind was carried on some years back with regard to the sense 
by which the vulture is enabled to distinguish its prey, while soar- 
ing at a great height in the air; one party contending that this 
was effected solely by sight, the other as pertinaciously affirming 
that smell alone was the faculty brought imto action. The fol- 
lowing quotation, from information furnished to Mr. Gosse by 
his friend, Mr. Hill, a resident in Jamaica, shows that both the 
contending parties were in the wrong,—-since it is evident that 
the object of their contention makes use of both nose and eyes 
when seeking food. 


“A poor German immigrant, who lived alone in a detached cottage 
in this town, rose from his bed, after a two days’ confinement by fever, 
to purchase in the market some fresh meat for a little soup. Before 
he could do more than prepare the several ingredients of herbs and 
roots, and put his meat in water for the preparation of his pottage, 
the payoxysm of fever had returned, and he laid himself on his bed, 
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exhausted. ‘Two days elapsed in this state of helplessness and inani- 
tion, by which time the mass of meat and potherbs had putrefied. 
The stench becoming very perceptible in the neighbourhood, vulture 
after vulture, as they sailed past, were observed always to descend to 
the cottage of the German, and to sweep round as if they had tracked 
some putrid carcase, but failed to find exactly where it was. This 
led the neighbours to apprehend that the poor man lay dead in his 
cottage, as no one had seen him for the two days last past. His door 
was broken open; he was found in a state of helpless feebleness; but 
the room was most insufferably offensive from something putrefying, 
which could not immediately be found; for the fever having deprived 
the German of his wits, he had no recollection of his uncooked mess 
of meat and herbs. No one imagining that the kitchen pot could 
contain anything offensive, search was made everywhere but in the 
right place. At last, the pot-lid was lifted, and the cause of the 
insupportable stench discovered in the corrupted soup-meat. 

“Here we have the sense of smelling directing the vultures, with- 
out any assistance from the sense of sight, and discovering unerringly 
the locality of the putrid animal matter, when even the neighbours 
were at fault in their patient search. 

“Some few days succeeding this occurrence, after a night and 
morning of heavy rain, in which our streets had been inundated to 
the depth of a foot, and flood after flood had been sweeping to the 
river the drainage of the whole town, a piece of recent offal had 
been brought down from some of the yards where an animal had been 
slaughtered, and lodged in the street. A vulture, beating about in 
search of food, dashed in a slanting direction from a considerable 
height, and, just resting, without closing his wings, snatched up the 
fresh piece of flesh and carried it off. 

“Here was the sense of sight unassisted by that of smelling, for 
the meat was too recent to communicate any taint to the morning air, 
and the vulture stooped to it from a very far distance. 

“Qn another occasion, very near to the time when these facts 
attracted my notice, a dead rat had been thrown out, early in the 
morning, into the street, having been caught in the previous night. 
Two vultures sailing over head in quest of a morning meal descended 
at the same time, stooping to the dead rat, the one from the south the 
other from the north, and both seized the object of attraction at the 
same moment. 

“ Here again was the vision, unaided by the sensitiveness of the 
nostrils, directing two birds, with the same appetite, at the same 
moment, to the same object. 

“For the next example I am indebted to the records of a police 
court. A clerk in the engineer department at Up-park Camp, brought 
before the magistrates of St. Andrew’s, on the 20th of January, 1840, 
a man who had been beset in the night by the dogs of the barracks. 
The poultry yard had been repeatedly robbed; and this person was 
supposed to have been prowling after the roost-fowls at the time the 
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dogs rose upon him. This case had been heard, and the man com- 
mitted to the house of correction, when a complaint was presented 
against another man, whom Major G., also of the camp, had detected 
under similar circumstances, and lodged in the guard house. ‘Two 
days after his detection, the Major observed some carrion vultures 
hovering about a spot in the fields, and on sending to see what was 
the matter, a Kilmarnock cap, containing a dead fowl, and some eggs, 
tied up in a pair of old trowsers, was found very near to the spot 
where the prisoner was caught. This discovery, by the aid of the 
vultures, confirming the suspicion against the prisoner, he was con- 
demned. 

“The last instance that I shall relate is one in which the senses 
of hearing, seeing, and smelling were all exercised, but not under 
the influence of the usual appetite for carrion food, but where the 
object was a living, though wounded animal. 

“A person in the neighbourhood of the town, having his pastures 
much trespassed on by vagrant hogs, resorted to his gun to rid himself 
of the annoyance. A pig, which had been mortally wounded, and 
had run squealing and trailing his blood through the grass, had not 
gone far before it fell in the agonies of death. “At the moment the 
animal was perceived to be unable to rise, three vultures, at the same 
instant, descended upon it, attracted no doubt by the cries of the dying 
pig, and by the scent of its reeking blood; and while it was yet strug- 
gling for life, began to tear open its wounds, and devour it.”—p. 2. 


The minute details relating to structure, previously spoken of, 
form an essential portion of natural science; but such details 
only afford a means to enable the naturalist to attain a higher 
end, and they can never compensate for the absence of what 
may be termed the private history of an animal, derived from a 
personal acquaintance with its habits, and such an intimate 
knowledge of its manners of life as can only be gained by a 
residence in the scenes frequented by the objects of our study. 
The importance of observation, in correcting erroneous inferences 
drawn from mere structural peculiarities, is well illustrated by 
an extract, which shows that even the great Cuvier was some- 
times at fault, when trusting too implicitly to theoretical con- 
siderations. 


“The statement of Cuvier, that ‘the proportions of the Nyctibius 
completely disqualify it from rising froma level surface,’ I saw dis- 
proved; for notwithstanding the shortness of the tarsi, (and it is, 
indeed, extreme), my bird repeatedly alighted on, and rose from, the 
floor, without effort. When resting on the floor, the wings were usually 
spread; when perching, they about reached the tip of the tail. If 
I may judge of the habits of the Potoo from what little I have 

observed of it when at liberty, and from the manners of my captive 
specimen, I presume that, notwithstanding the powerful wings, it flies 
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but little; but that, sitting on some post of observation, it watches 
there till some crepuscular beetle wings by, on which it sallies out, 
and having captured it with its cavernous and viscid mouth, returns 
immediately to its station. Mr. Swainson appears to consider that 
the stiff bristles, with which many Caprimulgide are armed, have a 
manifest relation to the size and power of their prey, beetles and large 
moths, while these appendages are not needed in the swallows, their 
prey consisting of ‘ little soft insects.—( Class. Birds). But here is 
a species whose prey is the hardest and most rigid beetles, of large 
size, and often set with formidable horns, which has no true rictal 
bristles at all!”—p. 45. 


The next illustration is very interesting, confirmatory as it is 
of a conjecture, the result of observation, hazarded by one who 
modestly styled himself a mere “ out-door naturalist.” 


““White’s conjecture of the purpose to which the serrated toe of the 
Nightjar is applied, namely, the better holding of the prey which it 
takes with its foot while flying, would have been more than rendered 
highly probable by an inspection of the foot of the Nyctibius. The 
inner front toe and the back toe are spread out by the great extension 
of the enveloping flesh of the phalanges, to such a breadth as to give 
the foot the character and form of a hand; while the movement of 
these prehensile organs is so adjusted that the back toe and the three 
front toes, pressed flat against one another, can enclose anything as 
effectually as the palms of the hands. The [claw of the] middle toe, 
which is serrated in the Caprimulgus, is simply dilated in the Nycti- 
bius, a peculiarity also of the swallows. Whatever deficiency of prehen- 
sion this may give it, when compared to the power of the serrated nail 
of the Caprimulgus, is amply compensated for in the Nyctibius by the 
palm-like character of the foot, by the extraordinary expansion of the 
toes, and by the quantity of membrane connecting them together. 
All this would be a mere waste of power if it did not perform some 
function like that which White assigned to the foot of the Nightjar.” 
—p. 48. 

Mr. Gosse gives a pleasing account of the manner of nidi- 
fication of a beautiful little swallow, described as a new species 
under the name of Palm-swift (Tachornis phwnicobia), which 
builds its nest in the large sheath enveloping the organs of fruc- 
tification in the cocoa-nut palm. 


“T observed several small swallows flying above some cocoa-nut 
palms; they uttered, as they flew, a continued twittering warble, shrill 
but sweet, which attracted my attention. I commenced a careful search 
with my eye of the under surface of the fronds and spadices of one, 
and at length discerned some masses of cotton projecting from some 
of the spathes, which I concluded to be their nests. This conjecture 
proved correct; for presently I discovered a bird clinging to one of 
these masses, which I shot, and found to be this white-rumped swift. 
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On my lad’s attempt to climb the tree, eight or ten birds flew in suc- 
cession from various parts, where they had been concealed before. 
The tree, however, was too smooth to be climbed, and as we watched 
beneath for the birds to return, one and another came, but charily, 
and entered their respective nests. Although several other cocoa-nuts 
were close by, I could not discern that any one of them was tenanted 
but this, and this so numerously, whence I inferred the social dis- 
position of the bird. At some distance we found another tree, at the 
foot of which lay the dried fronds, spadices, and spathes, which had 
been, in the course of growth, thrown off, and in these were many 
nests. They were formed chiefly in the hollow spathes, and were 
placed in a series of three or four in a spathe, one above another, and 
agglutinated together, but with a kind of gallery along the side com- 
municating with each. The material seemed only feathers and silk- 
cotton (the down of the Bombax); the former very largely used, the 
most downy placed within, the cotton principally without; the whole 
felted closely, and cemented together by some slimy fluid, now dry, 
probably the saliva. With this they were glued to the spathe, and 
that so strongly, that in tearing one out it brought away the integu- 
ment of the spathe. The walls of the nests, though for the most part 
only about a quarter of an inch thick, were felted so strongly as to be 
tenacious almost as cloth. Some were placed within those spathes 
that yet contained the spadices ; and in this case the various footstalks 
of the fruit were enclosed in a large mass of the materials, the walls 
being greatly thickened. All the nests were evidently old ones, for 
the Bombax had not yet perfected its cotton; and hence I infer that 
these birds continue from year to year to occupy the same nests, until 
they are thrown off by the growth of the tree. The entrance to the 
nests, which were sub-globular, was near the bottom.”—p. 60. 


Two months later, the same birds were observed in another 
locality, where, perhaps from the absence of the cocoa-nut 
palm, they were constructing their nests on a quite different 
plan, illustrating the facility with which the habits of animals 
are occasionally modified so as to adapt them to the varied cir- 
cumstances in which they may be placed. 


Near the middle of May, my servant Sam, being engaged at Cul- 
loden, in Westmoreland parish, cutting the fronds of the palmetto 
(Chamerops) for thatching, found these little birds nestling in abun- 
dance, and procured for me many nests of the present season. Their 
recent construction, and perhaps the diversity of their situation—for 
instead of the hollow of a spathe these were attached to the plaited 
surface of the fronds,—gave them a different appearance from the 
former specimens. Many of these I have now in my possession. They 
have a singularly hairy appearance, being composed almost exclusively 
of the flax-like cotton of the Bombax, and when separated, are not 
unlike a doll’s wig. They are in the form of those watch-fobs which 
are hung at beds’ heads, the backs being firmly glued~by saliva to the 
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under surface of the fronds, the impressions of the plaits of which 
are conspicuous on the nests when separated. The thickness is slight 
in the upper part, but in the lower it is much increased, the depth 
of the cup descending very little below the opening. The cotton is 
cemented firmly together as in the case of the others, but externally 
it is allowed to hang in filamentous locks, having a woolly, but not 
altogether a ragged appearance. A few feathers are intermixed, but 
only singly, and not in any part specially. One specimen is double, 
two nests having been constructed so close side by side, that there is 
but a partition wall between them. Many nests had eggs, but in 
throwing down the fronds all were broken but one, which I now 
have. It is pure white, unspotted, larger at one end, measuring 
thirteen-twentieths of an inch by nine-twentieths. The average 
dimensions of the nests were about 5 inches high, and 34 wide.”—p. 62. 


Avery common bird in Jamaica, the Green Tody (Todus viridis) 
has received the name of Robin red-breast, from his crimson 
velvet gorget ; he is a general favorite. This bird is easily do- 
mesticated, and the manners of one, kept for a short time by 
the author, are thus described :— 


“One captured with a net in April, on being turned into a room, 
began immediately to catch flies and other minute insects that flitted 
about, particularly little destructive Tineadw that infested my dried 
birds. At this employment he continued incessantly, and most suc- 
cessfully, all that evening, and all the next day from earliest dawn 
till dusk. He would sit on the edge of the tables, on the lines, on 
shelves, or on the floor, ever glancing about, now and then flitting 
up into the air, when the snap of his beak announced a capture, and 
he returned to some station to eat it. He would peep into the lowest 
and darkest corners, even under the tables, for the little globose, 
long-legged spiders, which he would drag from their webs and swal- 
low. He sought these also about the ceiling and walls, and found 
very many. I have said that he continued at this employment all 
day without intermission, and, though I took no account, I judged 
that, on an average, he made a capture per minute. We may thus 
form some idea of the immense number of insects destroyed by these 
and similar birds ; bearing in mind that this was in a room, where 
the human eye scarcely recognized a dozen insects altogether ; and 
that in the free air insects would doubtless be much more numerous. 
Water in a basin was in the room, but I did not see him drink, 
though occasionally he perched on the brim ; and when I inserted 
his beak into the water he would not drink. Though so actively 
engaged in his own occupation, he cared nothing for the presence 
of man ; he sometimes alighted voluntarily on our heads, shoulders, 
or fingers; and when sitting would permit me at any time to put 
my hand over him and take him up; though when in the hand 
he would struggle to get out. He seemed likely to thrive, but in- 
cautiously settling in front of a dove-cage, a surly baldpate poked his 
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head through the wires, and with his beak aimed a cruel blow at the 
pretty green head of the unoffending and unsuspecting Tody. He 
appeared not to mind it at first, but did not again fly, and about 
an hour afterward, on my taking him into my hand, and throwing 
him up, he could only flutter to the ground, and on laying him on the 
table, he stretched out his little feet, shivered, and died.”—p. 74. 


Nothing can be more spirited than the author’s accounts of 
the lovely humming-birds, known to the majority of English 
naturalists only from descriptions and figures, or at most from 
the preserved specimens met with in cabinets, or, as ornaments, 
carefully guarded from dust under glasses. Such figures and 
specimens, however well executed or well prepared, cannot possibly 
afford more than a very faint idea of the ever-changing beauty 
and splendour of these winged gems, which Mr. Gosse introduces 
to us in all their living loveliness; painting, as vividly as 
words can paint, their domestic habits, their wars—for, lovely 
as they are, these tiny fellows are much more pugnacious than 
even our own jealous and quarrelsome Robin red-breast—their 
mode of building, and, unfortunately for all his attempts at do- 
mestication, what may be termed their death-bed scenes also. 
For so impatient of confinement are the humming-birds, that 
none of those which he captured and kept under the most favor- 
able circumstances, survived longer than a few days. 

The following extract relates to “ the gem of Jamaican Orni- 
thology,” the long-tailed humming-bird (Trochilus Polytmus). 


“While I lingered in the romantic place, picking up some of the 
land shells which were scattered among the rocks, suddenly I heard 
the wh'rr of a humming bird, and, looking up, saw a female Polytmus 
hovering opposite the nest, with a mass of silk cotton in her beak. 
Deterred by the sight of me, she presently retired to a twig, a few 
paces distant, on which she sat. I immediately sunk down among 
the rocks as quietly as possible, and remained perfectly still. Ina 
few seconds she came again, and after hovering a moment disappeared 
behind one of the projections, whence in a few seconds she emerged 
again and flew off. I then examined the place, and found to my 
delight a new nest, in all respects like the old one, but unfinished, 
affixed to another twig not a yard from it. I again sat down among 
the stones in front, where I could see the nest, not concealing myself, 
but remaining motionless, waiting for the petite bird’s reappearance. 
I had not to wait long: a loud whirr, and there she was, suspended 
in the air before her nest: she soon espied me, and came within a 
foot of my eyes, hovering just in front of my face. I remained still, 
however, when I heard the whirring of another just above me, per- 
haps the male, but I durst not look towards him lest the turning of 
my head should frighten the female. In a minute or two the other 
was gone, and she alighted again on the twig, where she sat some 
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little time preening her feathers, and apparently clearing her mouth 
from the cotton fibres, for she now and then swiftly projected the 
tongue an inch and a half from the beak, continuing the same curve 
as that of the beak. When she arose it was to perform a very inte- 
resting action ; for she flew to the face of the rock, which was thickly 
clothed with soft dry moss, and hovering on the wing, as if before 
a flower, began to pluck the moss, until she had a large bunch of it 
in her beak ; then I saw her fly to the nest, and having seated herself 
in it, proceed to place the new material, pressing, and arranging, and 
interweaving the whole with her beak, while she fashioned the cup- 
like form of the interior by the pressure of her white breast, moving 
round and round as she sat. My presence appeared to be no hindrance 
to her proceedings, though only a few feet distant ; at length she 
left again, and I left the place also. On the 8th of April I visited 
the cave again, and found the nest perfected, and containing two 
eggs, which were not hatched on the Ist of May, on which day I 
sent Sam to endeavour to secure both dam and nest. He found her 
sitting, and had no difficulty in capturing her, and, with the nest 
and its contents, he carefully brought down to me. I transferred it, 
having broken one egg by accident, to a cage, and put in the bird; 
she was mopish, however, and quite neglected the nest, as she did 
also some flowers which I inserted ; sitting moodily ona perch. The 
next morning she was dead.”—p. 103. 


The author was particularly anxious to bring alive to England 


some of these “ radiant creatures;” and though his earliest 
endeavours to keep them alive for any length of time, even if 
they survived their capture, proved entirely fruitless, yet his 
attempts were valuable, as giving him a fuller insight into the 
manners of the humming-birds than, perhaps, he would otherwise 
have obtained. The following account, though long, is exceed- 
ingly interesting. 


“ At my first attempt, in the spring of 1845, I transferred such as 
I succeeded in bringing alive, to cages immediately on their aryjyal 
at the house, and though they did not beat themselves, they Bon 
sunk under the confinement. Suddenly they would fall to the floor of 
the cage, and lie motionless with closed eyes; if taken into the hand, 
they would perhaps seem to revive for a few moments; then throw 
back the pretty head, or toss it to and fro, as if in great suffering, 
expand the wings, open the eyes, slightly puff up the feathers of the 
breast, and die, usually without any convulsive struggle. This was the 
fate of my first attempts. 

“In the autumn, however, they began to be numerous again upon the 
mountain, and having, on the 13th of November, captured two young 
males, sucking the pretty pink flowers of (rena lobata, I brought them 
home in a covered basket. The tail feathers of the one were unde- 
veloped, those of the other half their full length, I did not cage 
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them, but turned them out into the open room, in which the daily 
work of preparing specimens was carried on, having first secured the 
doors and windows. They were lively but not wild; playful towards 
each other, and tame with respect to myself, sitting unrestrained for 
several seconds at a time on my finger. I collected a few flowers 
and placed them in a vase on a high shelf, and to these they resorted 
immediately. But I soon found that they paid attention to none but 
Asclepias curassavica, and slightly to a large Ipomea. On this I 
again went out, and gathered a large bunch of Asclepias, and was 
pleased to observe, that on the moment of my entering the room, one 
flew to the nosegay and sucked while I held it in my hand. The 
other soon followed, and then both these lovely creatures were buzzing 
together within an inch of my face, probing the flowers so eagerly as 
to allow their bodies to be touched without alarm. These flowers 
being placed in another glass, they visited each bouquet in turn, now 
and then flying after each other playfully through the room, or 
alighting on various objects. Though occasionally they flew against 
the window, they did not flutter and beat themselves at it, but seemed 
well content with their parole. As they flew, I repeatedly heard 
them snap the beak, at which times they doubtless caught minute flies. 
After some time, one of them suddenly sunk down in one corner, and on 
being taken up seemed dying: it had perhaps struck itself in flying. 
It lingered awhile, and died. The other continued his vivacity ; per- 
ceiving that he had exhausted the flowers, I prepared a tube, made.of 
the barrel of a goose-quill, which I inserted into the cork of a bottle, to 
secure its steadiness and upright position, and filled with juice of sugar- 
eane. I then took a large Lpomea, and having cut off the bottom, I 
slipped the flower over the tube, so that the quill took the place of the 
nectary of the flower. The bird flew to it in a moment, clung to the 
bottle rim, and bringing his beak perpendicular, thrust it into the 
tube. It was at once evident that the repast was agreeable, for he 
continued pumping for several seconds, and on his flying off I found 
the quill emptied. As he had torn off the flower in his eagerness for 
more, and even followed the fragments of the corolla, as they lay on 
the table, to search them, I refilled the quill and put a blossom of the 
Marvel of Peru into it, so that the flower expanded over the top. 
The little toper found it again, and after drinking freely, withdrew his 
beak, but the blossom was adhering to it as a sheath. This incum- 
brance he presently got rid of, and then (which was most interesting to 
me) he returned immediately, and inserting his beak into the bare 
quill, finished the contents. It was amusing to see the odd position 
of his head and body as he clung to the bottle with his beak inserted 
perpendicularly into the cork. Several times in the course of the 
evening he had recourse to his new fountain, which was as often re- 
plenished for him, and at length, about sunset, betook himself to a line 
stretched across the room for repose. He slept as they all do, with 
the head not behind the wing, but slightly drawn back upon the 
shoulders, and in figure reminded me of Mr. Gould’s beautiful plate 
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of Trogon resplendens, in miniature. In the morning I found him 
active before sunrise, already having visited his quill of syrup, which 
he emptied a second time. After some hours, he flew through a door 
which I had incautiously left open, and darting through the window 
of the next room, escaped, to my no small chagrin.”—p. 113. 


Notwithstanding their minuteness, however, the humming 
birds seem to possess some spirit; for under the head of the 
Green Bittern, Mr. Gosse says— 


“ The flight of all the herons is flagging and laborious. I have 
been amused to see a humming-bird chasing a heron; the minuteness 
and arrowy swiftness of the one contrasting strangely with the ex- 
panse of wing and unwieldy motion of the other. The little aggressor 
appears to restrain his powers in order to annoy his adversary, dodg- 
ing around him and pecking at him, like one of the small frigates of 
Drake or Frobisher peppering one of the unwieldy galleons of the 
ill-fated Armada.”—p. 342. 

The mocking bird is one of the commonest birds in Jamaica, 
and his reputed power of imitating the voices of other birds, as 
described by Wilson, and other writers, is amply confirmed by 
Mr. Gosse, who says he has often been disappointed, when, after 
creeping to a spot whence he supposed the voice of some new 
bird to issue, he has found the sound to proceed from the fami- 
liar mocking bird. 


“ Tt is in the stillness of the night, when, like his European name- 

sake [the nightingale], he delights— 
‘ With wakeful melody to cheer 
The livelong hours,’ 

that the song of this bird is heard to advantage. Sometimes, when, 
desirous of watching the first flight of Urania Sloaneus, I have ascended 
the mountains before break of day, I have been charmed by the rich 
gushes and bursts of melody proceeding from this most sweet song- 
ster, as he stood on tiptoe on the topmost twig of some sour-sop or 
orange tree, in the rays of the bright moonlight. Now he is answered 
by another, and now another joins the chorus from the trees around, 
till the woods and savannahs are ringing with the delightful sounds 
of exquisite and innocent joy. Nor is the season of song confined, 
as in many birds, to that period when courtship and incubation call 
forth the affections and sympathies of the sexes towards each other. 
The mocking-bird is vocal at all seasons; and it is probably owing to 
his permanency of song, as well as to his incomparable variety, that 
the savannas and lowland groves of Jamaica are almost always alive 
with melody, though our singing birds are so few.”—p. 145. 


An interesting account of the manners of this sweet songster, 
when the young have made their appearance, is contained in the 
following passage :— 
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“ When young are in possession, their presence is no secret; for 
an unpleasant sound, half hissing, half whistling, is all day long 
issuing from their unfledged throats: delightful efforts, I dare say, to 
the fond parents. At this time the old birds are watchful and 
courageous. If an intruding boy or naturalist approaches their 
family, they hop from twig to twig, looking on with outstretched 
neck, in mute but evident solicitude; but any winged visitant, though 
ever so unconscious of evil intent, and though ever so large, is driven 
away with fearless pertinacity. The saucy Ani and Tinkling instantly 
yield the sacred neighbourhood, the brave mocking-bird pursuing a 
group of three or four, even to several hundred yards distance; and 
even the John-crow, if he sail near the tree, is instantly attacked and 
driven from the scene. But the hogs are the creatures that give him 
the most annoyance. They are ordinarily fed upon the inferior 
oranges, the fruit being shaken down to them in the evenings ; hence 
they acquire the habit of resorting to the orange trees, to wait for a 
lucky windfall. The mocking-bird, feeling nettled at the intrusion, 
flies down and begins to peck the hog with all his might: Piggy, not 
understanding the matter, but pleased with the titillation, gently lies 
down and turns up his broad side to enjoy it; the poor bird gets into 
an agony of distress, pecks and pecks again, but only increases the 
enjoyment of the luxurious intruder, and is at last compelled to give 
up the effort in despair.”—p. 147. 


Mr. Gosse observed the Tinkling Grakle, or Barbadoes black- 


bird, feeding her young with the produce of a kind office per- 
formed to the grazing cattle. This, he says, “is one of the first 
birds which a stranger notices: his conspicuous size and glossy 
plumage—his familiar, business-like manners—and his very 
peculiar, metallic cry—at once attract attention.” 


** Like the Ani, the Tinkling feeds on the parasites of cattle. Walk- 
ing among them, and mounting on their backs, they pick off the ticks 
that so sadly infest the poor beasts, who, as if appreciating the ser- 
vice, offer not the slightest molestation to their kind friends. I one 
day observed a Tinkling thus engaged in feeding her offspring. It 
was in the picturesque pasture of Peter’s Vale, where kine were 
numerous. Beneath the grateful shade of a spreading mango, in the 
heat of the day, a cow was peacefully ruminating; at her feet was 
the old Tinkling, walking round, and looking up at her with an intel- 
ligent eye. Presently, she espied a tick upon the cow’s belly, and, 
leaping up, seized it in her beak; then marching to her sable off- 
spring, who stood looking on a few yards off, she proceeded to deliver 
the savoury morsel into the throat of her son, who had gaped to the 
utmost stretch of his throat in eager expectation, even before his 
mother was near him. ‘This done, she returned, and, again walking 
round, scrutinized the animal’s body, but, discovering nothing more, 
flew up on the cow’s back, and commenced an investigation there. 
Just at this moment something alarmed her, and both mother and 
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son flew to a distant tree. It was at the same time, and in the same 
pasture, that I observed a number of these birds collected in a large 
bastard cedar, that overhung a shallow pool, to which one and another 
were continually descending, and bathing with great apparent enjoy- 
ment; after which each flew to a sunny part of the tree, and fluttered 
and ruffled its plumage, that it might dry smoothly and equally.”— 
p. 219. 


The evening parties of these birds returning to their roosting 
places, upon some cocoa-nut palms, must have been an amusing 
sight. 


“ The taking of places was attended with much squabbling; the 
alighting of each new-comer on a frond causing it to swing, so as 
greatly to discompose the sitters already in possession, and throw 
them off their balance; and hence each was received by his fellows 
with open beaks and raised wings, to prevent his landing. Still, 
many thrust themselves in among others, pecking right and left in 
self-defence. The highest horizontal fronds were most in demand, 
and many of these had, at the close, as many as ten -or twelve birds 
each, sitting side by side in a sable row. When once the birds had 
left the cotton tree, and selected their places on the palms, they did 
not return; but places were shifted continually. During the whole 
time their singular voices were in full cry, and could be heard at a 
great distance ; some idea may be formed of the effect of the whole 
by imagining two or three hundred small table bells, of varying 
tones, to be rung at the same time. By half an hour after sunset, the 
arrivals had pretty well ceased, and most of the birds were quietly 
settled for the night. I visited them on one or two subsequent even- 
ings, but found no material difference in their proceedings.”—p. 223. 


An interesting memorandum upon the manners of the Blue 
Quit at the building season, is communicated by Mr. Hill. 


“February 5th, 1838.—Near the piazza of my house a cotton-bush 
has flung out its knots of white filaments. Hither come the birds at 
this season, to gather materials for constructing their nests. The 
blue sparrow, a pretty little frugivorous bird, that sings in our fruit- 
trees all the year round its merry twittering song, has been busily 
engaged with his mate collecting bills-full of cotton. It did not seem 
to be a thing immediately settled that they should set to work and 
gather their materials at once. They had alighted on the tree as if 
they had very unexpectedly found what they were seeking. The 
male began to twitter a song of joy, dancing and jumping about, and 
the female intermingling every now and then achirp, frisked from stem 
to stem, and did very little more than survey the riches of the tree: 
at least she plucked now and then a bill-full of the filaments, and 
spreading it to flaunt to the wind tossed it away, as if she had been 
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merely showing that it every way answered the purpose in length 
and softness, and was in every respect the thing they wanted. At 
each of these displays of the kind and quality of the materials, the 
male intermingled his twittering song with a hoarse succession of 
notes, which were always the same, chu, chu, chu, chu, chevit, to 
which the female chirped two or three times in succession, then grasp- 
ing another bill-full of cotton, tossed it away as before, and obtained 
from the male the same notes of attention and approval. At last they 
set to work in earnest, gathered a load of the materials drawn out as 
loosely as they could get it, and filling their bills, started away to the 
tree, wherever it was, in which they had determined to build their 
nest.”—p. 241. 


Under the head of the Yellow-faced Grass-quit, Mr. Gosse 
gives us this charming picture of scenery in Jamaica :— 


“Tmmediately behind the homestead of Bluefields, a lane, confined 
for a mile or two between dry-stone walls, leads to the road, which 
winds in a zig-zag line to the top of the Bluefields ridge. ‘This lane 
possesses many attractions:—By the wall on each side grow trees, 
which afford grateful shade, and many of them load the evening air 
with dewy fragrance. Orange-trees profusely planted, give out, in 
spring, gushes of odour from their waxen blossoms, and in autumn 
tempt the eye with their golden fruitage. The Pride of China, lovely 
in its graceful leaves and spikes of lilac blossoms, and not less sweet- 
scented than the orange,—the pimento, dense and glossy, with another, 
but not inferior, character of beauty,—are varied by the less showy, 
but still valuable, cedar and guazuma. The various species of Echites 
trail their slender stems and open their brilliant flowers along the top 
of the wall, and the pretty Banisteria displays its singular yellow 
blossoms, or scarlet berries at its foot, while, near the top of the lane, 
tangled and matted masses of the night-blowing Cereus depend from 
the trees, or sprawl over the walls, expanding their magnificent, sun- 
like flowers, only to ‘the noon of night.’ Here and there huge black 
nests of Termites look like barrels built into the walls, whose loose 
stones, grey with exposure, and discoloured with many-tinted lichens, 
afford a sombre relief to the numerous large-leafed Arums that climb 
and cluster above them. To the left the mountain towers, dark and 
frowning ; the view on the right is bounded by a row of little rounded 
hills, studded with trees and clumps of pimento. But between the 
traveller and either, extend the fields of guinea-grass, which are 
enclosed by these boundary walls. In the autumn, when the grass is 
grown tall, and the panicles of seed waving in the wind give it a 
hoary surface, the little Grass-quits, both of this and the following 
species, throng hither in numerous flocks, and perching in rows on 
the slender stalks, weigh them down, while they rifle them of the 
farinaceous seeds,”—p. 249. 


Some of the parroquets seem to prefer saving themselves 
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trouble, when they can manage it, by selecting localities for 
their nests previously partially prepared for their use. The 
yellow-bellied species makes choice of the large earthy nests of 
a species of Termites; the yellow-billed and the black-billed 
build in holes in lofty trees, a hollow bread-nut being often 
chosen, “and often the capacious and comfortable cavity chis- 
selled out by the woodpecker.” The yellow-bellied bird is not, 
however, always secure in its citadel, as will be seen from the 
following rather amusing anecdote :-- 


“But the precaution of the poor bird in selecting a locality, and 
her perseverance in burrowing into so solid a structure, are not suffi- 
cient to ensure her safety or that of her young. The aperture by 
which she herself enters and departs, affords also a ready entrance to 
asubtle and voracious enemy, the yellow boa. A young friend of mine 
once observing a parroquet enter into a hole in a large duck-ant’s nest, 
situated on a bastard cedar, mounted to take her eggs or young. 
Arrived at the place, he cautiously inserted his hand, which presently 
came in contact with something smooth and soft. He guessed it 
might be the callow young; but hesitating to trust it, he descended, 
and proceeded to cut a stick, keeping his eye on the orifice, from 
which the old bird had not yet flown. Having again mounted, he 
thrust in the stick, and forced off the whole upper part of the struc- 
ture, disclosing, to his utter discomfiture and terror, an enormous 
yellow snake, about whose jaws the feathers of the swallowed parro- 
quet were still adhering, while more of her plumage scattered in the 
nest revealed her unhappy fate. The serpent instantly darted down 
the tree, and the astonished youth, certainly not less terrified, also 
descended with precipitation, and ran, as if for life, from the scene.” 
—p. 264. 


Among the drawbacks to the pleasure of studying nature in 
Jamaica, as well as in many other equally rich localities, are the 
mosquitoes. Under the Ring-tailed Pigeon is given a sketch of 
the mountain haunts frequented by that bird, to which, as well 
as to the naturalist, the mosquitoes seem to be a terrible annoy- 
ance. This gives occasion to mention an instance of a species 
of knowledge acquired by the bird, which, however, in enabling 
him to escape one danger, subjects him to a greater. 


“Ttis the presence of these most annoying insects [the mosquitoes ] 
which affords an opportunity of obtaining the highly-prized ring-tail. 
This bird appears to suffer more from their stings than others, or else 
its superior sagacity has taught it a resource of which others are igno- 
rant or unwilling to avail themselves. It is aware that these little 
insect pests cannot abide smoke ; and wherever the blue clouds curl 
gracefully through the tall trees from the woodman’s fire, the ring- 
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tail is said to resort thither, if within the neighbourhood, and solace 
itself with a temporary suspension of insect assaults. But, alas! it is 
only to expose itself to a more fatal peril, for the negro sportsmen 
have marked the habit, and fail not to take advantage of it. When- 
ever they have noticed the birds feeding on the berries of any par- 
ticular tree, they take an early opportunity of kindling a fire beneath 
it, near which they conceal themselves, so as to watch the tree. The 
birds begin to arrive, and are shot down by the fowler one after an- 
other,—the repeated flashes and reports, and the falls of their com- 
panions, driving the survivors away for a few moments only from the 
attractive spot, to which they again and again return, till the gun- 
ner’s ambition is satisfied.”—p. 292. 


The stratagems made use of by our common plovers to draw 
away attention from their nests are well known; a mode of 
escaping observation similar to that recorded by White of the 
young curlews was exhibited by a Kildeer Plover kept by Mr. 
Gosse. 


‘One which was shot, and wounded in the wing, I introduced to 
the doves, in a large packing-case, the front of which was removed 
and replaced by gauze. Immediately on being put in it began vigor- 
ously charging at the gauze, as if it had no idea of any impediment 
there, running backward a little way, and then dashing at it; and 
this without an instant’s intermission, now and then leaping up, and 
uttering its wild cry. For a few minutes its impetuous motions 
seemed to stupify all the doves, who gazed in astonishment; but pre- 
sently a young bald-pate, who occupied one of the front corners, a 
very cross and surly fellow, began to peck and beat the little plover, 
driving him about the cage without mercy. I had been struck, at the 
first entry of the bird, with its remarkable height, owing to the length of 
the tarsi, and the upright, bold attitude in which it stood. At length, to 
escape the persecutions of the bald-pate, it suddenly squatted down in 
one of the back corners, bringing the tarsi flat on the ground, and the 
tibie on them, so that I was now struck with its flatness and close- 
ness to the ground; and I saw how it is, that we so often hear their 
ery very near, when we can see no trace of them, and often suddenly 
lose sight of them when watching them running. I feel assured, that 
this squatting is the bird’s natural resource for concealment; for on 
being alarmed suddenly, its first impulse is to bend partially the heel, 
bringing the body nearer the ground; if the danger appear to increase, 
it brings the tarsi flat, the tibia still being inclined; the body seems 
now in contact with the ground; but a greater terror brings it still 
lower, so that it really appears as if half sunk in the earth; and now 
no advance of the danger affects it, if there be no opening to run; it 
lies quite passive; its resource is exhausted. 

“My captive lay thus unmoved for awhile, though the restless 
pea-doves, in running from side to side, walked over it, trampling it 
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under foot at every turn. When it did get up, however, and came to 
the front, it was again instantly assaulted by the bald-pate, who struck 
it with his wing, and seized its beak with his own, and pinched it. 
Pitying it under these inflictions, I took it out, and allowed it to run 
about the room. Its actions now became quite entertaining; it ran 
backward and forward with surprising fleetness, but not being used 
to the smoothness of board, though the floor was not at all polished, 
and wanting the support of the back toe, its speed was continually 
causing it to slip, the feet sliding forward, so as to bring the bird 
down upon its tail. Now and then it would stop, and make repeated 
efforts to jump over the skirting-board, which being black, and the 
wall white, I suppose it mistook the latter for empty space. While 
doing this, it ever and anon emitted its loud pipe, with startling 
shrillness. Having run into a corner, it allowed me to take it up in 
my hand without fluttering. When it stood, it jerked its head up and 
down. It was exceedingly active, when not lying close for conceal- 
ment it was not still a moment; besides the flirting of the head and 
tail, a tremulous motion pervaded the body, so that it seemed to be 
shivering. When about to take a single step, this was manifested 
in an odd manner, the foot touching the ‘ground three or four times 
before it was put down. When it had become more at home, it 
devoured earth-worms greedily, and would pick minute shells and 
Entomostraca from a saucer of water, in which was a root of water- 
cress. In the cage, it delighted to stand in its water saucer, but when 
loose, the saucer being placed in one corner, it would run rapidly in 
and out, now and then stopping to pick up the contents.”—p. 331. 


Mr. Gosse’s account of the graceful Sultana, walking upon the 
water-weeds, is particularly interesting, and reminds us of some 
of the Egyptian illustrations we have somewhere secn. 


“T was struck with the remarkable elegance of one that I saw by 
the road-side, about midway between Savanna-le-Mar and Bluefields. 
It was at one of those pieces of dark water called blue-holes, reputed 
to be unfathomable. ‘The surface was covered with the leaves and 
tangled stems of various water-plants, and on these the Sultana was 
walking, supported by its breadth of foot, so that the leaves on which 
it trod sank only an inch or two, notwithstanding that the bird, 
according to its usual manner, moved with great deliberation, 
frequently standing still, and looking leisurely on either side. As it 
walked over to where the water was less encumbered, it became more 
immersed, until it seemed to be swimming, yet even then, from the 
motion of its legs, it was evidently walking, either on the bottom, or 
on the yielding plants. At the margin of the pool it stood some time, 
in a dark nook overhung by bushes, where its green and purple hues 
were finely thrown out by the dark back-ground. I could not help 
thinking what a beautiful addition it would make to an ornamental water 
in an English park; and the more so, because its confidiny tameness 
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allows of approach sufficiently near to admire its brilliancy. Nor 
are its motions void of elegance, the constant jerking of its pied tail 
is perhaps rather singular than admirable, but the bridling of its 
curved and lengthened neck, and the lifting of its feet are certainly 
graceful.”—p. 378. 


Another instance in which a great systematist was at fault is 
is given under the Roseate Stilt. Cuvier states that “walking 
is painful to this bird,” which, as Mr. Gosse remarks, “‘is as 
contrary to fact as to reason.” One example seen by the author 
“was walking in the shallow firmly enough; and even when shot 
in one leg, so as to break it, it stood’ for some time on the other 
in a firm erect attitude, the broken limb being held up and 
dangling.” Wilson’s strange statement that the leg-bones of 
this bird “are as limber as a leathern thong, and that they can 


be bent up without being broken,” is corrected both by Mr. Hill 
and the author. It was seldom, we believe, that Wilson com- 
mitted such blunders; and we cannot help suspecting some 
undetected error of transcription or of the press conuected with 
the ‘ Birds of America.’ 

Mr. Gosse gives a spirited description of the habits of the 


pelican, in the following extract :— 


“Tt is a pleasant sight to see a flock of pelicans fishing. A dozen 
or more are flying, on heavy, flagging wing, over the sea, the long 
neck doubled on the back, so that the beak seems to protrude from the 
breast. Suddenly, a little ruffling of the water arrests their attention; 
and, with’ wings half-closed, down each plunges with a resounding 
plash, and in an instant emerges to the surface with a fish. The beak 
is held aloft, a snap or two is made, the huge pouch is seen for a 
moment distended, then collapses as before ; and heavily the bird rises 
to wing, and again beats over the surface with its fellows. It is 
worthy of observation that the pelican invariably performs a somerset 
under the surface ; for descending, as he always does, diagonally, not 
perpendicularly, the head emerges looking in the opposite direction 
to that in which it was looking before. When the morning appetite 
is sated, they sit calmly on the heaving surface, looking much like a 
miniature fleet. 

“In the evening, as I have stated, we see them pursuing their 
laborious course to repose. Standing at the door of Bluefields, which, 
from a slight elevation, commands a wide prospect of the beautiful 
bay, I have often watched in the evening, while the sun, sinking 
among his gilded piles and peaks of cloud on the horizon-sea, leaves 
the air refreshingly cool and balmy, while the dying sea-breeze 
scarcely avails to break the glassy reflection of the surface,—the 
straggling flocks of pelicans, from a dozen to forty or fifty, passing 
slowly along over the shore. On such occasions, they manifest 2 
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decided tendency to form long continuous strings, like ducks. When 
the flocks are beating for fish, or sailing round and round on the watch, 
there is no such arrangement, but all circle in a confusion equal to 
that of the planets of the Ptolemaic system. Yet at any time of the 
day, in taking a lengthened flight, whether shifting their locality, or 
slowly sweeping over the sea, they usually take a lineal order. 

“In flying thus in lines, I have been struck with the unity which 
they manifest in their motions: the flight is performed by alternate 
intervals of heavy flappings, and sailing on outstretched motionless 
wing; and the resumption or suspension of the one or the other state 
is regulated by the leading bird of the line. For example, the first 
begins to flap ; in an instant the second begins, then the third, then the 
fourth, and so on, with perfect regularity of succession; and neither 
ceases till the first does, and then only each in his own turn. That 
this does not depend on the period of each motion being constant, is 
shown by the fact, that the duration of either state is very varying 
and arbitrary. Ifa bird be following the same course, near at hand, 
but not within the line, he does not regard the succession at all, but 
governs his own motion. 

“ The pelican, on alighting on the water to swim, brings his feet, 
which before had been stretched out behind, into a standing position, 
and, as it were slides along the surface for several yards before he 
swims.”—p. 410. 


Many instances are upon record of the sympathy shown by 
birds for their companions when in distress or difficulty. Mr. 
Gosse, on the authority of his friend, Mr. Hill, adds the following 
display of affectionate attention on the part of a bird whose 
stupidity is proverbial: from the introductory observations it 
would appear not to be a solitary example of a feeling which, 
from the character usually attached to this bird, he would hardly 
have the credit of possessing. 


“The sympathy shown by gregarious birds for their wounded 
companions is usually never more strongly manifested than in the 
boobies. In the wanton sport of shooting at them, when sailing past 
the kays and islets they resort to, there are few who have not witnessed 
the extraordinary efforts made by the clamorous flock to assist a 
wounded bird, when fluttering in the water, and unable to regain the 
wing. An accident which happened to one of the two boobies we 
have in our yard, gave us an opportunity of seeing traits of this feel- 
ing and of its attendant emotions. My little nephew, in chasing with 
a small whip one of our birds, entangled the lash about its wing, and 
snapped the arm-bone. The one bird not alone showed sympathy for 
the other, but exhibited curiosity about the nature and character of 
the accident. Our two birds are male and female. The wounded 
booby withdrew into a lonely part of the yard, and stood there 
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drooping. The female sought him as soon as she heard his cry of 


agony, and after ascertaining, by surveying him all round, that the 
injury was in the wing, proceeded to prevail on him to move the limb, 
that she might see whether he was really disabled beyond the power 
of using it for flight. After a quacking honk or two, as a call to do 
something required of him, the female stretched out one of her wings; 
—the wounded male imitated her, and, making an effort, moved out, 
in some sort of way, the wounded member to its full length. He was 
now required by a corresponding movement to raise it:—he raised 


the broken arm, but the wing could not be elevated. The curiosity of 


the female was at a stand-still. After a moment’s pause, her wounded 
companion was persuaded to make another trial at imitation, and to 
give the wings some three or four good flaps. He followed the given 
signal, gave the required beats on the air with so thorough a good 
will, to meet the wishes of his curious mate, that he twirled the broken 
wing quite round, and turned it inside out. The mischief was 
prodigiously increased. It was now necessary to put a stop to this 
process of investigation of the one bird into the misfortune of the other. 
I came in just as these exhibitions had occurred, and taking up the 
bird with its twisted wing, I was obliged, after setting the limb, to 
restrain him from any further gratification of his mate’s curiosity, by 
tying the wing into place, and keeping it so tied till the bone united. 
The one now attended the other, and carefully examined day after 
day the broken limb. Calling on him to make an occasional effort to 
raise the disabled and immoveable member, she used her ineffectual 
endeavours to persuade him to lift it, though tied, by lifting her own 
from time to time. 

“Though this fellow-feeling was so strongly and so remarkably 
manifested with regard to the broken wing,—when feeding together, 
the abler female did not hesitate to take advantage of her greater 
agility, by snatching away from her mate his share of victuals, and 
grappling with him for one and the same piece of meat. Instinct 
seems to exhibit simple, not complex emotions. If the male bird had 
been utterly unable to feed himself, the female would possibly her- 
self have supplied him with food:—but able to eat, the undivided 
passion was the feeding appetite; and the instinctive habit of striking 
at the prey, and grabbing it, was not capable of restraint, or of any 
modification whatever.”—p. 418. 


With this extract we must close our notice of Mr. Gosse’s 
exceedingly interesting volume; feeling assured that its own 
intrinsic merits will warmly recommend it to the favor of readers 
of every class. 
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Art. I11.—The Trial of the Earl of Somerset for the Poisoning 
of Sir Thomas Overbury. By Andrew Amos, Esq. Bentley. 


r{\HE interest which the story of the poisoning of Sir Thomas 
I Overbury has always excited in the student of English 
history, cannot be ascribed to any great sympathy either with 
the victim or the reputed criminals—profligate favourites in a 
corrupt and abandoned court—but must be traced principally 
to the mystery that overhangs the transaction, and its supposed 
connexion with still darker secrets. This murder was generally 
believed, at the time, to be connected with the death of Prince 
Henry, the hope and darling of the nation, and with a plot more 
extensive and more horrible than that of Guy Faux; the character 
of James I. was supposed to be deeply implicated ; and many 
thought that by his direction the public mind was set on a wrong 
scent at the trial of the delinquents. Later researches, whilst partly 
proving these suspicions to be unfounded, have by no means 
cleared up the matter. Mr. Hallam, who seems to have studied 
the subject very attentively, and gone to all the sources of infor- 
mation then within reach, says, after detailing one or two points 
which he considers settled, “ Upon the whole, I cannot satisfy 
myself as to this mystery.” He also says, “ The circumstances 
connected with the murder of Sir Thomas Overbury might fur- 
nish materials for a separate dissertation, had I leisure to stray 
into these by-paths.” 

The task here suggested has been undertaken by Mr. Amos, 
who has not only collected together, we believe, all the infor- 
mation on the subject that was previously open to the public, 
but has added various documents, yet unpublished, from the 
State Paper Office, and manuscripts in the British Museum. 
Of this new matter the most valuable portion is the written 
examinations of prisoners and witnesses, taken privately by 
Sir Edward Coke, who was employed to collect the evidence for 
the prosecution. These place the transaction in a very different 
light from that in which it has been commonly viewed. If 
they may be depended on, they tend greatly to diminish the 
criminality of Somerset; and they likewise serve to explain 
what has been hitherto so unaccountable—the difficulty that was 
found in putting Overbury to death. The work before us, there- 
fore, must be acknowledged as a valuable accession to English 
historical literature. At the same time, it unfortunately happens 
that the materials so diligently accumulated have been so unart- 
fully put together, with so peiverse a disregard of method and 
chronology, and are so much overlaid with general commentary, 
that they not only fail of producing their due effect, but are 
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utterly unintelligible to the hasty reader. What the book wants 
is some kind of introductory narrative or summary of the results, 
that might serve as index and key to its very heterogeneous con- 
tents. 

Thomas, son of Sir Nicholas Overbury, one of the judges of 
the Marches, was born at Boston-on-the-Hill, in Gloucestershire. 
He studied at Oxford, and coming up to London, resided for 
some time in the Middle Temple. Finding the law not to his 
taste, he soon after “ cast anchor at court,” “the then haven of 
hope,” says his biographer, Winstanley, “ for all aspiring spirits.” 
Here he became distinguished for his rare accomplishments. 
He wrote, both in verse and prose, with ease and elegance. 
Besides a poem called the ‘ Wife,’ and some minor pieces, he 
published * Characters,’ prose essays, in the manner afterwards 
so successfully adopted by Dr. Earle. Mr. Amos gives some 
specimens of his style. They are much deformed by the vice of 
the age, a tendency to fantastic conceits and strained antithesis; 
but contain many happy turns, are always curt and energetic, 
sometimes humorous, and indicate a lively and cheerful tone of 
mind. 

That however which was the making of Overbury’s fortunes 
was his introduction to the notice and friendship of Robert Carr, 
afterwards Viscount Rochester and Earl of Somerset. This 
young gentleman, coming up from Scotland in the stream of 
fortune-seekers, had, by a lucky accident, attracted the notice of 
the king; and his personal beauty and gracefulness of demean- 
our at once made their way to James’s capricious favour. Carr 
was illiterate, idle, and by no means gifted with ability. But 
his influence over the king admitted him into all the secrets of 
state; placed at his disposal all gifts and promotions; gave him 
a voice in all questions of foreign and domestic polity ; and 
thus, while it overwhelmed him with wealth and court friends, 
overwhelmed him likewise with duties, cares, and responsibilities 
which he must have found irksome enough. In a country 
where all was strange to him, and whose very language he could 
scarce speak intelligibly, a guide and counsellor must have been 
of the last necessity to him; and such an one he found in 
Sir Thomas Overbury. Overbury was received into his patron’s 
inmost confidence; all affairs of state were made known to him; 
despatches, petitions, in a word, the secret history of the nation, 
all was open to both alike ; till at last, as Bacon tells us, they 
two knew more of what was passing in the country than did the 
council itself. In all things Carr made Overbury his oracle; 
and, indeed, if we are to believe the vaunt of the latter, owed 
to him all his fortunes, reputation, and understanding. Thus it 
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came to pass that the servant, an able unscrupulous man, began 
at length to look upon the master as a mere tool. Overbury 
may have known, perhaps, more fully than we can know, the 
nature and causes of Carr’s extraordinary influence over the 
king. Or it may be that he had gained too much insight into 
secrets of state. At all events, it is certain that Overbury believed 
he had the favourite in his power; and, use what insolence he 
might, he could not now be shaken off. His patron was soon 
to learn that bad men must endure with patience the tyranny of 
their confidential servants. 

Carr, created Viscount Rochester, had not long enjoyed his 
new rank, and the courtly society which was now open to him, 
before he was captivated by the charms of the young Countess 
of Essex, then in attendance on the queen. Lady Frances 
Howard had been married, at the unripe age of thirteen, to a 
boy of fourteen, who had immediately been forced to leave her, 
to complete his education on the continent. She was yet a girl 
when she was initiated into the pleasures and temptations of a 
court, of which, for her rare beauty, she was looked upon as one 
of the brightest ornaments. A cotemporary writer, who bore 
her no goodwill, declares of her that “'Those who saw her face 


might challenge Nature of hypocrisy, for harbouring so wicked a 
heart under so sweet and bewitching a countenance.” Her 
beauty was a fatal gift. Surrounded by flatterers, separated from 
her natural a with the liberty of a widow and the sus- 


ceptibility of a girl, Lady Frances was not sufficiently insensible 
to the solicitations of the young favourite. Carr employed Over- 
bury’s pen to give words to his wishes; and a private corre- 
spondence was carried on between the lovers, through the medium 
of one Mrs. Turner, the lady’s perfumer. 

The intrigue was interrupted by the return of Lord Essex 
from his travels. Lady Frances received him with undisguised 
repugnance. The young girl shrank from consummating a mar- 
riage that was itself a crime; and she endeavoured to persuade 
Essex into a separation. To aid her in this attempt, no doubt, 
and by the advice of her confidante, Mrs. Turner, she applied to 
one Dr. Firman, a noted astrologer, for an amulet to chill her 
husband’s love. Her letter to the doctor, in which she styles 
him her “dear father,” was produced on her trial, together with 
the charm he gave her, which consisted of enchanted papers and 
puppets, a piece of human skin, and a black scarf full of white 
crosses. The good doctor’s recipe appears to have been of no 
avail. Baffled in this quarter, Lady Frances must now have 
revealed her secret to her uncle, Lord Northampton, a nobleman 
whom Bacon styles the “ learnedest councillor in the kingdom,” 
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and who is the author of a work in refutation of witchcraft. It 
is an odd coincidence that this book was published in the same 
year, 1583, in which the niece gave so remarkable a proof of her 
belief in the superstition that the uncle attacked. Northampton 
seems to have been induced, by his anxiety for his young relative’s 
reputation, to assist her with his valuable counsels ; and a project 
was devised, by which she might be released from the abhorred 
yoke, and united to the man she loved. 

This plan, however, at the very outset, met with opposition in 
a quarter from which it was least expected. Overbury, who had 
hitherto helped to forward his patron’s suit without reluctance, 
resolutely opposed himself to the project of a marriage. Perhaps 
he had at heart the interests of his friend, and officiously sought 
to serve him against his will: perhaps he was unwilling to share 
with another the influence he wielded, and which he had already 
found extremely profitable. Whatever his motive he was not 
content with exhortations, attacks on the lady’s character, inso- 
lent speeches, or even threats ; he also proceeded, it would appear, 
to take active measures for defeating Northampton’s design. He 
seems now to have given his patron distinctly to understand that 
he knew his power; that he had a hold upon him, which he was 
not inclined to forego; and that Rochester must make his choice 
between resigning the lady and. braving one who was master of 
his secrets. 

When Lady Frances learnt that Overbury had thus crossed 
her love, and traduced her name, and placed himself athwart the 
only path that could lead her back to virtue and happiness, all 
the furies in her breast were aroused. She now proved that 
under that “sweet and bewitching” countenance of girlish 
beauty lay passions, which no obstacle of fear or conscience 
could restrain. She sought to clear her way by removing her 
enemy. Having learnt that one Sir D. Woodes bore Over- 
bury a grudge, she sought him out; urged him to assassinate Sir 
Thomas ; and promised him a reward of £1,000, and to make 
his greatest enemy—meaning Rochester—his greatest friend. 
This we have on the authority of Woodes himself. The worthy 
knight replied, he says, that he would do so at once, if she would 
obtain him an assurance under Rochester’s hand, or by word of 
mouth, that he should be allowed to escape, or have a pardon. 
Hereupon the lady paused, and desired time to reflect ; and after- 
wards, not venturing, probably, to reveal the matter to Rochester, 
sent word to Woodes that that could not be. 

Meantime, Rochester and Northampton were devising means 
to rid themselves of Overbury’s dangerous opposition. An act 
of tyranny, by no means uncommon under the Tudors, was 
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made instrumental to their private grudge. Rochester, who had 
the king’s ear, induced him to appoint Overbury ambassador to 
Muscovy; then persuaded the latter to decline the irksome 
honor; and, when the treacherous advice was taken, had him 
clapped into the Tower for contempt. The poor man’s indis- 
cretion, it seems, came in aid of the machinations of his enemies. 
Upon receiving a formal offer of the embassy, he not only refused 
it, but, as rumour went, indulged in some stinging sarcasms upon 
the court, which came to the king’s ear, and put him into a vio- 
lent rage. Overbury’s imprisonment took place about the 30th 
April, 1603. 

This object being removed, the project, hatched no doubt in 
the prolific brain of Northampton, was brought to maturity. A 
suit for a divorce was set on foot, upon the plea that, by witch- 
craft or otherwise, Essex had been incapacitated for performing 
the duties of a husband towards the Lady Frances. In a pro- 
ceeding that was so near at heart with the king’s favorite, the 
king took the greatest interest: he impatiently urged on the 
proceedings in the Ecclesiastical Court, and himself dictated, 
we are told, its final decree. The story goes, that when the 
countess was to be examined before a jury of matrons, an un- 
married daughter of one Sir Thomas Monson was substituted 
in her place, concealed under a thick veil. Eventually, the court 
pronounced in favor of the countess; thus releasing her from 
that ill-starred wedlock, in which nature, and prudence, and her 
own affections, had been alike disregarded by the family pride of 
her relatives. This sentence was followed, after no long interval, 
by Lady Frances’ marriage with Rochester; whom, that his rank 
might correspond to hers, the king now created Earl of Somerset. 
The marriage was solemnized with the utmost pomp. The king 
himself gave away the bride, paid the marriage fees, and presided 
over the festivities. 'The queen made a handsome wedding-gift. 
The wife of a bishop presented the bride-cake. All who hoped 
for court-favor,—in other words, all who were, or aspired to be, 
eminent, wealthy, or distinguished—vied together in the sump- 
tuousness of their gifts to the young couple. One gave a team 
of the finest horses in London; another, a gold warming-pan ; 
another, hangings worth £1,500; another, a silver cradle to burn 
sea-coal; another, two oriental pearls. Sir Edward Coke gave a 
basin and ewer of silver gilt; his lady, a pot of gold. Sir Fran- 
cis Bacon insisted on paying for the masque, which the benchers 
of Lincoln’s Inn presented at the marriage-supper, the cost being 
£2,000. Dr. Donne, forgetting the clergyman in the courtier, 
wrote eulogistic verses, complimenting the bride on the “ manly 
courage” with which she “ braved unjust opinion.” Lady 
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Frances boldly arrayed herself in the costume appropriated to 
virgin brides. Everything passed, in short, as if Essex and the 
former marriage had had no existence; as if the bride’s repu- 
tation were unsullied, and her conscience without reproach. 

During the time, however, which had been taken up by these 
proceedings, was perpetrated that foul crime which forms the 
subject of our narrative. Men of law, it seems, were not more 
celebrated for despatch in those days than in our own: the suit 
for the divorce had been commenced in April or May; but it was 
not till St. Stephen’s day, in December, that the marriage could 
take place. Sir Thomas Overbury died on the 15th September. 
That he died by poison can scarcely be doubted; though there 
are conflicting opinions as to what persons are implicated in the 
guilt. A plain narrative of the circumstances that occurred, so 
far as they appear clearly established, will enable the reader to 
draw his own conclusions, particularly as to the guilt of Somerset 
and James, which are the principal questions in dispute. 

In the first place, it seems clear that Overbury was retained 
as well as placed in prison by the machinations of Somerset. 
According to the usual course of procedure, he might have ex- 
pected his release after an imprisonment of a few weeks, if not 
days. But Somerset required his detention till the divorce and 
second marriage should be accomplished. We find that means 
were taken by some one to inspire James with feelings towards 
Overbury which seem incommensurate with the very venial 
offence of declining an embassy. From a cotemporary letter 
it appears, that “ much ado there hath been to keep Sir T. 
Overbury from a public censure of banishment and loss of 
office, such a rooted hatred lieth in the king’s heart towards 
him.” That this hatred was the work of Somerset seems a fair 
inference from the circumstances in which he was placed. 

Again, it was necessary for Somerset’s purpose, not only to 
keep Overbury in prison, but to keep him close, and allow of no 
correspondence on his part, that might either obstruct the di- 
vorce, or publish those secrets, whatever they might be, in the 
possession of which lay Overbury’s hold upon his patron. Ac- 
cordingly, Somerset appears to have been the means of debarring 
the prisoner from the attendance of his body-servant. Over- 
bury’s father and mother, on the news of his arrest, had come 
up to town to make exertions for his release; but Somerset, 
whilst he amused them with hopes, and promises of his assist- 
ance, strongly urged them to go back into the country, and 
neither press to see their son, nor deliver petitions to the king 
on his behalf; assuring them that their interference would only 
stir up enemies, and protract his release. 
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Another, and a still more suspicious circumstance is to come. 
Shortly after his imprisonment, and while he yet confided in his 
friend, Overbury received from him a white powder, which he 
was to take medicinally. Somerset declared, at his trial, that 
this was at Overbury’s request, who wished to appear sick, that 
his patron might thence take occasion to move the king’s com- 
passion. He also produced a letter, in which Overbury said that 
the powder had agreed with him, though he meant to take no 
more of that kind. There is, however, some mystery abuut this 
powder, which has not been cleared up. When asked whence 
he had it, Somerset asserted that it was given him by one Sir H. 
Pettigrew, from whom he had got similar medicine before, as 
Overbury knew. But Pettigrew maintained that he had never 
given Somerset but three powders ; and each of these was traced ; 
so that there must have been a fourth, for Overbury, from some 
other quarter. This powder then may have been poison. But 
if so, it is impossible to suppose it in any way the cause of death, 
immediately or remotely. It produced a violent effect; was 
followed by great vomiting, and purging; but, beyond that 
it seems to have left no traces of its presence: the patient 
recovered, and lived for months. If it were poison, we may 
perhaps presume that Overbury was saved by the over- 
strength of the dose. 

Weeks rolled on, and still Overbury was a prisoner. Somerset 
professed much but had done nothing; and Overbury’s friends, 
as well as himself, began to doubt the sincerity of one who was 
not used to ask favours of the king in vain. Sir John Lydcote, 
Overbury’s brother-in-law, found means to send him a letter, in 
which he recommends him to change his style in writing to 
Somerset. Overbury took the hint, and wrote two very impe- 
rious letters, of which the second closes with an alarming threat, 
as follows :— 


“ Well, all this vacation I have written the story betwixt you and 
me: how I have lost my friends for your sake ; what hazard I have 
run ; what secrets have passed between us ; how, after you had won 
that woman by my letters, you then concealed all your after proceed- 
ings from me ; and how upon this there came many breaches betwixt 
us ; of the vow you made to be even with me ; and your sending for 
me twice that day that I was caught in the trap, persuading me that 
it was a plot of mine enemies to send me beyond sea, and urging me not 
to accept it, assuring me to free me from any long trouble. On 
Tuesday I made an end of this, and on Friday sent it to a friend of 
mine, under eight seals ; and, if you persist to use me thus, assure 
yourself it shall be published. Whether I live or die, your shame 
shall never die, but ever remain to the world, to make you the most 


odious man living.”—p. 85. ¥ 
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Whilst Somerset was engaged in buoying up Overbury with 
false hopes, and secretly contriving to keep him fast, Lady 
Frances, on her part, meditated a more deadly project. If the 
former had cause to wish Overbury out of the way for fear of 
machinations or disclosures to come, the latter was still more 
powerfully impelled to seek his destruction in revenge for what 
she looked upon as wrongs and insults past. Her first attempt 
to rid herself of Overbury having failed, she now cast about for 
a surer and more secret instrument of destruction. There is no 
proof that her intentions were disclosed to Somerset; and the 
presumptions seem to point the other way. Lady Frances had 
not ventured to speak to him of the assassination, though his 
concurrence would have been necessary for that project to suc- 
ceed: here, where his concurrence was not required, she was still 
less likely to volunteer a communication that must risk so much. 
Unscrupulous as she was, she was not hardened in guilt; her 
self-respect might be gone, and yet she might cling all the more 
tenaciously to the good opinion of others, and, above all, of 
Somerset. She dared not risk the forfeiting of that affection 
which was the only thing that prompted her enterprize. She 
could not foresee that his love, like her own, would prove strong 
enough to survive the shock of suspicion, disgrace, public ex- 
posure and conscious crime. If it be true that Somerset himself 
had wished for Overbury’s death, and unskilfully attempted to 
produce it, yet that was unknown to her. It would seem, then, 
that the guilty projects of the husband and wife went on side by 
side, but were distinct, and hidden from each other. 

Very shortly after Overbury’s imprisonment, Lady Frances 
must have begun to meditate his death by poisoning. The 
subject of secret and slow poison was one that, in the reigns of 
Elizabeth and her successor, much occupied men’s imaginations. 
This was no doubt owing, primarily, to the recent introduction 
of chemical science into England. The art of healing by means 
of herbs and simples was beginning to be superseded by the 
more potent agency of drugs and chemicals. The herb-woman, 
or leech, was but just supplanted by the apothecary; for the 
establishment of apothecaries’ shops throughout Europe is an 
event that belongs to the 16th and beginning of the 17th centuries. 
It was only natural that the wonders of the new science should 
excite the terror of the ignorant, and be the subject of a thousand 
exaggerations. Its powers of destruction furnished a readier 
theme for the marvel-loving than its power of healing. A few 
true stories of poisoning formed the nucleus of a thousand 
more that were the creation of fancy, terror, or malignity. 
Hence it is that the reigns of these sovereigns abound with so 
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many tales of mysterious deaths and indefinite suspicions. 
Camden, in his Annals, tells us that whenever a popular or 
distinguished man died, there inevitably went round a whisper 
of poisoning. It was even believed that the professors of this 
art could so regulate their doses as to produce death in any 
given number of days; nay, that they could simulate the appear- 
ances of natural disease.* This latter refinement, and possibly 
the former, were indeed afterwards attained, when chemical 
science was more advanced, by the notorious 'Tophana, and the 
Marchioness of Brinvilliers; but they must certainly be deemed 
beyond the reach of any Englishman in the reign of James I. 
Still the belief prevailed; and Lady Frances thought a dose of 
poison the surest means of ridding herself of her enemy. 

Her scheme was concocted with the infamous Mrs. Turner, a 
woman who, to the ostensible business of a perfumer, united 
other secret and nefarious pursuits. She it was who had 
introduced the young countess to the magician, Firman ; and her 
servant, Weston, had been the bearer of Lady Frances’ letters to 
Rochester. Upon her, probably, must rest the largest share of 
the guilt. At all events, she had the active part in the business, 
and bore the chief weight of popular odium. 

Their first care was to provide the prisoner with a keeper 
whom they could depend on. Here they were partly favoured by 
circumstances. The Lieutenant of the Tower had recently been 
dismissed, and his successor was to be appointed. ‘The place 
was, of course, pretty nearly in the gift of Somerset: and he had 
promised to oblige Sir T. Monson, a friend of Lady Frances, 
and whose daughter it was that assisted her in the matter of the 
divorce, by obtaining the post for his nominee. In the language 
of the day, Somerset thus conferred on Monson “a suit worth 
£2,000,” that is, Monson was allowed to set the place to sale, 
and £2,000 was the price he put upon it. The purchaser was 
one. Sir Gervase Elwes, who afterwards obtained an unenviable 
notoriety from his connexion with the Overbury murder. This 
new Lieutenant came into his place about a week after Over- 
bury’s imprisonment. Almost at the same time, Lady Frances 
induced Monson to speak to the Lieutenant in favour of Weston, 
whom she wished to be appointed Overbury’s keeper. Her 
request excited no suspicion. Monson was aware of her inti- 
macy with Rochester, and would naturally suppose the latter 
desirous to provide his friend with a servant, who might consult 
his comfort, and perhaps be the medium of correspondence 
between them. In this little matter, it was equally natural that 





* See Winstanley’s ‘ Worthies’—Life of Leicester, p, 346. 
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both Monson and Elwes should be glad to oblige their patron, 
Accordingly, the unhappy prisoner was placed in the charge of 
Mrs. Turner’s confidential servant, Weston; a wretch who had 
already learnt his part, and received his bribe, and was now the 
willing instrument of his employers’ vengeance. 

The next step was to procure the poison; and this fell within 
the province of Mrs. Turner, who knew of a trustworthy apothe- 
cary. The apothecaries of James’s reign are not to he judged of 
from their successors who stand behind counters now-a-days. Our 
first apothecaries were Italians,then French,and it was a new thing 
for an Englishman to practice the art. As beginners, the native 
chemists cannot be supposed to have been very skilful. In the 
opinion of King James’s French physician, the English doctors 
“were are all fools.” They met with small encouragement: the 
mere art of healing was not enough to bring a livelihood; and a 
London apothecary was generally obliged to eke out his living 
with some other trade—often that of a confectioner—sometimes, 
like Johnson’s “ Abel Drugger,” a tobacconist. We may conjec- 
ture that Shakspere’s “lean apothecary” was drawn from the life. 
Yet these ill-paid practitioners were necessarily men of some 
science, for they had, every one, to feel his own way. If their 
shop windows were stuffed with tarts and jellies, or rolls of Vir- 
ginia, their inner rooms were fitted up with stills and laboratories ; 
and they could brew their own drugs, and make their own experi- 
ments, and pry into the mysteries of nature, and dabble in 
alchemy, and solace their hungry wretchedness with golden 
dreams. Poor as these men were, they were naturally a proud 
race; for they were looked upon by the multitude with admira- 
tion mixed with terror, as wizards who could read futurity, and 
make the powers of darkness their familiars, and human life 
their plaything. Ina man thus circumstanced one might expect 
to find an apt instrument of criminal designs. Reverenced and 
despised by turns, and so made keenly sensitive to contempt; 
tantalized by visions of wealth, and tormented by very real 
poverty: wielding a knowledge that, turned to good ends, barely 
kept him alive, but which, in the service of wealthy crime, might 
be to him the true philosopher’s stone he longed for ; an apothe- 
cary could scarce afford to be an honest man. Yet it would be 
an injustice towards the profession to suppose that it contained 
many such wretches as him whom Mrs. Turner now proceeded to 
consult. Dr. Franklin was commonly reputed to have poisoned 
his own wife; he was quite ready to undertake the same oflice 
for Overbury. Afterwards, when arrested, he made amends by 
betraying his confederates and seeking to implicate innocent 
men. Being asked whether Somerset had taken a part in some 
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stage of the business, he obligingly answered, “If you wish me 
to say so, he did.” He also declared that this project of poison- 
ing was but a part of a more extensive scheme than the powder- 
plot—that he knew the names of many noblemen in it—with 
much more in the same strain, so palpably fictitious, that not 
even the officers of the prosecution could believe or act upon it. 
His examinations are full of gross inconsistencies. At the scaf- 
fold, he assumed airs of the astrologer, and bestowed on a friend 
arecipe for raising spirits. Malignant to the last, he told the 
executioner, whilst he was performing the final offices about his 
person, that he trusted there would soon be some great lords for 
him to operate upon. And this is the wretch whose evidence 
has served as materials for history ! 

All things being now prepared, and the unsuspecting victim 
entirely in the hands of his destroyers, the reader probably ex- 
pects to hear of his speedy death. By no means. Overbury 
lived four months longer, during which time, if we are to believe 
Franklin, deadly poison was his daily food. “Sir Thomas Over- 
bury,” says this most credible witness, “‘ never ate white salt, but 
there was white arsenic put into it. Once he desired pig, and 
Mrs. Turner put into it /apis costitus. The white powder that 
was sent to him in a letter, by Somerset, he (Franklin) knew to 
be white arsenic. At another time, he had two partridges sent 
him from court; and water and onions being the sauce, Mrs. 
Turner put in cantharides. So that there was scarce anything 
he did eat, but there was some poison mixed.” If it be true 
that Overbury lived through this treatment for four months, he 
must certainly have been poison-proof. 

The fact is, that from the documents now made public by 
Mr. Amos, there seems great reason to believe that these poisons 
were never administered at all. This, indeed, cannot be said to 
diminish the moral guilt of Lady Somerset and her confederates. 
The poisons were prepared and sent to the Tower, and believed 
to have been given to Overbury; but they appear to have been 
prevented from reaching him by the lieutenant, Sir Gervase 
Elwes. This rests on the testimony of Elwes and Weston—evi- 
dence not absolutely free from suspicion, but which seems con- 
firmed by a variety of circumstances. In the first place, the 
character of Elwes, and his whole demeanour, point him out as 
a man whose veracity might be depended on; and he persisted 
in the same story when on the scaffold. It is true that one must 
view with distrust the self-exculpation of a man charged with a 
crime; but Elwes is confirmed in every point by Weston, and 
there can be no reason why the latter should have taken part in 
a fabrication which condemns himself. Weston’s story is, in 
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effect, a confession of his own guilt; besides all which, their 
evidence clears up what would otherwise be unaccountable—the 
strange vitality of Overbury under his unwholesome diet. The 
story, then, goes as follows :— 

Shortly after the arrest of Overbury, Weston was sent for to 
Lady Frances’ apartments at Whitehall, where he was closeted 
with the lady and Mrs. Turner. Here he was told that he should 
be appointed Overbury’s keeper, and that there should be sent 
him a “water,” which he was to take care and give to his pri- 
soner, and for so doing he should receive a large reward. Ac- 
cordingly, he had not been long in his new post before he 
received from them a little glass full of “ water,” of a yellowish 
and greenish colour. Now it seems that Weston had all this 
time been under a mistaken notion that the Lieutenant was in 
the secret. That evening, therefore, the 9th May, when about to 
take up Overbury’s soup, Weston asked Elwes, “whether he 
should now give him that which he had, or no?” Elwes affected 
to hear him without surprise, and led him apart, and by a few 
questions, so turned as not to show his ignorance, drew out the 
other’s secret. Hereupon the good Lieutenant read him such a 
lecture on the heinousness of his crime, and the judgment to 
come, that the poor man—who had, perhaps, grown up in igno- 
rance, and been made a tool of by others, without a due sense of 
his own responsibility — fell on his knees, and with uplifted 
hands, says Elwes, “ blessed the time that ever he did know 
me.” Then he explained his mistake. “Why sir,” said he, 
“did you not know what should be done?” Elwes not only 
protested his ignorance, and made Weston fling the accursed 
“ water” intoa gutter, but gained such an influence over him, that 
he promised faithfully to report from time to time all that might 
be designed against Overbury’s life. Elwes shrank, however— 
and here lies his fault, as he afterwards became sensible—he 
shrank from making a public exposure of the plot he had thus 
become privy to. He dared not brave the wrath of Lady Frances 
and her lover, the all-powerful favourite, to whom he owed his 
appointment, and on whom his prospects depended. He con- 
tented himself with counter-plotting, in a manner which he 
believed must keep Overbury safe. Weston, by his directions, 
was so to carry matters towards his employers that they might 
believe him still devoted to them; he was to report that he had 
given the “ water,” and to pass off false tales of its effects—as, 
that it was followed by “extreme oustings,” and the like; and 
Elwes, as he found occasion, was to confirm his reports of the 
prisoner’s health, 

This first dose proving insufficient, it appears that poisons 
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were put into certain tarts and pots of jelly which were sent to 
Overbury under the pretext of a friendly regard for his comfort. 
There is a letter from Lady Frances to Elwes, which contains 
the following passage :—“I was bid to tell you that you must 
take heed of the tarts because there are letters in them, and 
therefore neither give your wife nor children of them; but of the 
wine you may, for there are no letters in it.” Lady Frances, on 
her examination, owned that by the word “letters,” she meant 
poison. But there is no proof that she meant Elwes to under- 
stand it so; on thecontrary, there seems nothing in this extract 
inconsistent with the supposition that she looked upon Elwes as 
one who knew nothing of her design. Elwes, however, was not 
to be duped; he took care that the tarts should never come near 
Overbury. Sometimes he made answer be given that his children 
had desired them; sometimes he caused his own cook to prepare 
similar ones; and at last, to save the trouble of perpetual ex- 
cuses, his keeper desired the messenger to bring no more, since 
Overbury found in the house that which pleased him well. 

The prisoner might, perhaps, have escaped altogether, but 
that unfortunately he now fell ill in earnest. He seems to have 
been a man of feeble constitution, broken by a licentious life ; 
and, without any suspicion of poisoning, the close confinement, 
anxiety, and hope deferred, may sufficiently account for his dis- 
order. On hearing of it, Somerset immediately took care to 
provide him with the best medical advice. He sent him 
Drs. Mayerne and Lobell, the king’s physician and apothecary, 
men who stood at the head of their respective professions, 
Dr. Craig, another of the king’s physicians, was also admitted to 
see the prisoner, by an order under Somerset’s hand. ‘This 
seems inconsistent with the supposition that Somerset believed 
the cause of illness to be poison administered by his directions, 
unless, indeed, we are to suppose that the medical men were 
among his confederates, This seems an idle thought, and is at 
least entirely unsupported by proof of any kind. If Somerset 
had been once tempted to seek Overbury’s destruction, we 
believe that his care to provide him with doctors only proves 
him to have now repented. 

Meanwhile, Overbury being still alive, though it was some 
months since the first poisons were sent to him, Lady Frances 
began to grow suspicious. She sent for Weston, and closely 
questioned him; but he maintained he had given poison enough 
to kill twenty men, and could only suppose—as Bacon afterwards 
said at the trial—that Ov erbury had become used to that sort of 
diet. Her suspicions, however, could not have been quite 
allayed. Shortly after this, Weston was sent for by Dr. Franklin, 
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who questioned him as to Overbury’s state, and on learning that 
he took clysters, said that an apothecary shouid have £20 to give 
him one. Weston asked whether he meant to bribe Overbury’s 
customary apothecary. “ No,” said Franklin; “ another shall 
give it him.” All this went immediately from Weston to the 
Lieutenant, who strictly charged him to give admittance to no 
strange apothecary. Thus far Elwes had successfully counter- 
plotted the poisoners. Unfortunately, when the king’s medical 
attendants took charge of his prisoner, the Lieutenant’s vigilance 
was relaxed; he thought himself safe in the hands of such ap- 
proved honest men. Now it was that Franklin accomplished his 
purpose. He bribed Lobell’s boy to put poison—which is said 
to have been sublimate of mercury—into a clyster which Over- 
bury had on the 14th September, 1603. On the following day 
he was a dead man. 

An inquest was held by one of the coroners for Middlesex; 
but it throws no great light on the business. At the express 
desire of Somerset, Overbury’s brother-in-law, and three or four 
of his friends, were admitted to see the body; and they were at 
liberty to carry it away, and bury it, if they pleased. But the 
state of the corpse was such as to make a speedy burial necessary; 
and it was interred within the precincts of the Tower. 

* * # * a 

Months and years rolled on. Overbury had passed out of the 
world, and out of the faithless memories of men. A few admirers 
of the poet had recorded their regrets in elegiac and eulogistic 
verses, to be prefixed to a new edition of his works; but those 
works—long since utterly forgotten, but for their author’s un- 
timely fate—were then all that kept him in recollection. Essex 
had forgotten his injuries in a second marriage. Somerset and 
his countess were still “the glass of fashion and the mould of 
form ;” the brightest ornaments of the court; the envy of all, 
for their beauty, accomplishments, and mutual love; the ladder 
by which all men strove to reach the king’s favour. Somerset 
had just been made Lord Chamberlain; and this new mark of 
royal bounty had been rendered doubly grateful by the manner 
of conferring it. The king, in presence of his court, gave him 
the staff of office, saying, “Lo, here, friend Somerset; ” and 
graciously adding that, as the place was one of great nearness to 
his person, he had given it to him whom, of all men living, he 
most cherished. 

But Somerset’s fall was now at hand. Hume tells us—we 
know not on what authority—that he seemed troubled with an 
evil conscience; had become reserved, silent, and gloomy ; and 
thus lost the king’s favour. This may be true, or not: accuracy 
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of detail is by no means Hume’s forte ; and perhaps mere fickle- 
ness, and the attractions of a younger and handsomer person— 
for this not solid merit was the groundwork of James’s ridiculous 
friendships—may sufficiently account for the transfer of his 
affection from Somerset to Villiers. Sir George Villiers was 
now advanced to be one of the gentlemen of the bed-chamber. 
Somerset had in vain resisted the promotion of one he saw to be 
arival; and it is probable that James only wanted a pretext, 
and perhaps some slight stimulus to overcome his timidity, for 
breaking with his former favourite. 

The pretext and the stimulus were at length furnished by the 
old business of Overbury. How this transpired is a point that 
still remains somewhat in the dark. The best-authenticated 
story seems to be the popular one: that Lobell’s boy, who gave 
the clyster, and had been sent abroad out of the way, was touched 
with remorse, and revealed the whole secret to the English minis- 
ter atthe Hague. This being of too high a nature to be entrusted 
to writing, the minister obtained leave to visit England, and 
made the matter known to Sir Ralph Winwood, then a secretary 
of state, from whom it went immediately to the king. James 
was at Royston, on one of his royal progresses, and Somerset 
was with him. Some rumours, it seems, injurious to the latter, 
having got abroad in London, he was about to go thither and 
“face them down.” His parting with James, who had just heard 
the news, and the king’s profound dissimulaticn, are matters with 
which the reader is doubtless familiar. Two versions of the 
story pass current, from one of which it would appear as if Somer- 
set was actually arrested in the king’s presence ; but a corre- 
spondence published by Mr. Amos proves this to be impossible. 
There can be no doubt, however, that when James took leave of 
the earl, with every expression of endearment, and impatience 
for his return, he knew that Somerset was going to the Tower, 
and that, as he said himself, “ he should see his face no more.” 

Somerset reached his house, in the Cockpit, on the Sunday 
evening last before the 17th October, 1615. Here he found the 
countess, and learnt of her that Weston had been arrested. We 
may conjecture that the Earl was now first informed of his wife’s 
guilt and danger. The unhappy pair proceeded to take such 
measures of precaution as were not yet too late. Lady Somerset 
sent for Franklin and Mrs. Turner; told them that Weston was 
taken, that rumours were afloat, and that probably they would 
soon be themselves ‘under arrest; and warned them to trust no 
promises of pardon, nor to be persuaded into making confession 
of guilt. During this interview she left them for awhile, and 
went into an inner room, where she conferred with a man that 
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Franklin took to be Lord Somerset. She was perhaps asking 
for instructions. The next morning Somerset made use of his 
authority, as a member of the privy council, and sent a pursuivant 
with a warrant to break open the house of Weston’s son, and 
fetch from thence a box and bag of letters. Some of these papers 
were noticed by the messenger to contain the name of Mrs. 
Turner. They were taken to the Cockpit, and, no doubt, de- 
stroyed. Somerset also burnt a number of letters in his posses- 
sion, and defaced parts of others. 

On the 17th, the Earl and Countess, and Mrs, Turner, were 
arrested, and placed in separate confinement ; and shortly after- 
wards they were removed to the Tower. It is said that Lady 
Somerset passionately entreated the new lieutenant, Elwes’s suc- 
cessor, not to place her in the chamber which had been Over- 
bury’s. At this time she was near her confinement; and, till it 
took place, it appears, from a document in the State Paper 
Office, that anxiety about her offspring overpowered all thought 
of her own disgrace and impending danger. While yet a pri- 
soner she gave birth to a daughter, who, married to the Duke of 
Bedford, was the mother of the illustrious William Lord Russell. 
Mr. Amos expresses a benevolent hope that the virtues and 
death of the grandson may, in some sort, be looked upon as an 
atonement for the crime of the grandmother. 

The demeanour of the earl, during the interval between arrest 
and trial, is made known to us by a series of letters written by 
Bacon, then attorney-general, to the King and Sir George 
Villiers. This curious correspondence shows that James took a 
very active part in arranging the conduct of the trials. The evi- 
dence, and even the topics of Bacon’s opening speech, were sub- 
jected to a preliminary examination of his. He pointed out what 
parts should be omitted, and what parts strengthened; and he 
directed Bacon, amongst other things, to throw a good portion 
of the blame on Overbury, and so to moderate his charges as to 
make Somerset appear guilty enough to be condemned, and _ not 
too guilty to be pardoned. Altogether, James’s letters show a 
most royal indifference to veracity and justice, and every feeling 
except a cowardly shrinking before public opinion. Bacon 
figures here as the adroit and unscrupulous instrument of the 
monarch’s will. His letters are master-pieces of sagacity and 
acuteness, whilst they fully exhibit his lamentable want of any- 
thing like moral principle, or elevation of character. We shall 
make one extract, which can hardly be read without a feeling of 
indignation. Bacon is speaking of the arrangements for Lady 
Somerset’s trial. Though she had been brought to confess her 
crime, and was about to plead guilty; and though her judges 
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were to try her husband on the following day, so that whatever 
passed on her trial was calculated to influence his; yet it was 
resolved that the counsel for the prosecution should treat the 
court to a solemn narrative of Overbury’s murder, not abstaining 
from vituperation of the absent earl. 


“Tn this,” says Bacon, “I did forecast that, if, in that narrative, 
by the connection of things, anything should be spoken that should 
show him (Somerset) guilty, she might break forth into passionate 
protestations for his clearing ; which, though it may justly be made 
light of, yet it is better avoided. Therefore my Lord Chancellor and 
I have devised that, upon the entrance into that declaration, she shall, 
in respect of her weakness, and not to add further affliction, be with- 
drawn.” —p. 438. 


Such care was taken, under a hypocritical pretence of kindness, 

to prevent a wife from saying a word that might excite pity for 
her husband, in danger of his life ! 
_ James was exceedingly anxious that Somerset should plead 
guilty. Bacon was ordered to try his influence, and paid him 
several visits, and held out great inducements. In one of these 
interviews, Bacon reports that the prisoner seemed very little 
affected by his position, “ pretending carelessness of life, since 
ignominy had made him unfit for his Majesty’s service.” He 
persisted in his innocence. Even after he learnt that his wife 
had confessed, Bacon found him “ resolved to have his trial.” 
In reporting this interview, Bacon adds :— 


“We made this further observation, that when we did ask him 
some question that did touch the prince, or any foreign practice, he 
grew a little stirred, but in this question of the empoisonment was 
very cold and modest.”—p. 440. 


But James went greater lengths than he thought proper to 
make known to his attorney-general. He entered into a private 
correspondence with Sir George More, then Lieutenant of the 
Tower, whom he authorised to tempt Somerset’s obstinacy with 
most liberal offers, in the king’s name, in case of his confessing. 
Somerset rejected them with scorn, and threw out some threat- 
ening hints, which the astonished Lieutenant instantly reported 
to his master. James’s answer is somewhat curious. He says: 


“T am extremely sorry that your unfortunate prisoner turns all the 
great care I have for him not only against himself, but against me 
also, as far as he can. I cannot blame you that you cannot conjecture 
What this may mean, for God knows it is only a trick of his idle 
brain, hoping thereby to shift his trial; but it is easy to be seen that 
he would threaten me, with laying an aspersion upon me of being in 
sume sort accessory to his crime.”—p. 474. 
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This self-vindication may be thought, perhaps, some slight 
confirmation of the suspicion, which Mr. Amos seems to share, 
that James himself was implicated in this foul business. The 
suspicion, however, seems to rest on too slight ground to be 
worth attending to. 

The day for Somerset’s trial now drew near. The lesser cul- 
prits—Mrs. Turner, Elwes, Franklin, and Weston—had been 
condemned and executed. Lady Somerset was brought to the 
bar, and pleaded guilty, on the 24th May, 1616. The trial of the 
Karl was fixed for the morrow. Every precaution had been 
taken to keep him silent on that public appearance as to matters 
relative to the king. Bacon was ordered to use language that 
should not drive him to desperation. It had been hinted to 
him, as from the king, that his life depended on his behaviour in 
court. In choosing a High Steward to preside at his trial, care 
was taken to select one that should know how and when to 
“silence” and “cut off digressions.” But after all this, when 
the Lieutenant came to Somerset the last thing at night, and 
bade him prepare for his trial on the morrow, he was encountered 
by an unexpected outbreak of passion. The Earl positively 
refused to appear in court, and vowed he would not stir, but 
they must carry him in his bed if they meant him to go. The 
king, he said, had assured him he should come to no trial, neither 
durst the king bring him to trial. This was a strain More could 
not understand, and it made him to “ quiver and shake.” Though 
it was near midnight, he instantly took boat and went down to 
Greenwich, where the king lay, at his palace of Placentia. Here 
he “bounceth at the back stairs as if mad,” gains admittance, 
has the king wakened, and tells him his news. The king “ falls 
into a passion of tears.” “ On my saule, More,” cried he, “I 
wot not what to do! Thou art a wise man; help mein this great 
streight, and thou shalt find thou dost it for a thankful master.” 
Thus adjured, and having a ready wit of his own, More took 
leave of the king, assuring him he would manage all. Returning 
to Somerset’s chamber, he told him he had found the king full 
of favour and affection towards him; “ but,” said More, “ to 
satisfy justice you must appear in court and answer to your 
name, but you shall return again instantly without further pro- 
ceedings.” Somerset, either believing him, or having recovered 
his temper, began quietly to prepare for appearing. Meantime 
the Lieutenant instructed two trusty servants to keep close aside 
of Somerset in court, with a cloak over their arms, straitly 
charging them, if he should “anyway fly out on the king,” in- 
stantly to hoodwink him with that cloak, take him forcibly from 
the bar, and carry him away. 
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Under this escort, Somerset entered Westminster Hall. The 
solemnity of the day had excited the greatest popular interest, 
and the Hall was crowded to suffocation. “ Never was any man 
brought to trial,” says Bacon, “cum tanto motu regni; the 
term hath been almost turned into a justitium, or vacancy, the 
people themselves being more willing to be lookers-on in this 
business than to follow their own.” Nor is this to be wondered 
at. A nobleman, who had for years ruled king and kingdom 
with absolute sway, was now brought to plead for his life; the 
crime he was accused of was one strange to this country, and 
full of a mysterious horror in men’s thoughts. This state of 
public feeling must be borne in mind, as it serves in a great 
measure to account for the traditionary odium that has rested on 
the name of Somerset. Deeds of violence—mid-day assassina- 
tions—were very common in James’s reign, and thought lightly 
of, as may be seen in the ‘ Memoirs of Lord Herbert of Cherbury ;’ 
but poisoning, by public opinion as well as by Act of Parlia- 
ment, was placed on a level with the highest crime possible, and 
treated as a branch of high treason.- For us—who walk the 
streets unarmed at midnight, trusting to the majesty of law for 
our protection alike from the assassin’s knife and the poisoner’s 
cup—it is difficult to understand the feeling that makes light of 
the one crime and exaggerates the other. But men who placed 
their safety in their swords, and the largeness of their retinues, 
must have found something peculiarly terrible in that unseen 
and unfelt weapon, which no strength of arm could withstand, 
and which could strike them amidst their guards, at their tables, 
and in the hours of their greatest security. 

Upon the trial, and its result, one hardly needs to dwell. 
The king had willed that Somerset should be found guilty, and 
the usual means of gratifying that desire were- resorted to, with 
the usual success. Judges, selected from among Somerset’s 
enemies and those who placed their hopes on his rival; an array 
of able advocates on one side; statements unsupported by proofs, 
and proofs that were not to be relied on; garbled extracts from 
letters; hearsay, at second and third hand; and the depositions 
of Franklin, so culled as to be pretty free from contradictions ; 
no witness brought face to face with the accused, and, of course, 
no cross-questioning : and, at last, an unpremeditated reply from 
an unadvocated and unskilled courtier, at a time of the night 
when himself and his judges must have been worn out by fatigue: 
such a method of procedure could have but one result. Somerset 
made the most solemn protestations of his innocence. He was 
found guilty ; and he prayed the lords to intercede for him with 
the king, “if it should be necessary.” His trial certainly did 
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not produce that result which is the best test of fairness: it did 
not satisfy impartial men that he ought to have been found 
guilty. The French ambassador, writing to his court, said, 
that “if the Earl’s enemies had not been powerful he would 
not have been found guilty; for there was no convincing proof 
against him, but only circumstances, such as might serve in 
France for putting him to the question, which is not the custom 
here in England.”—p. 358. 

The judges had no occasion to intercede with James for 
Somerset’s life. He had made no inconvenient revelations, and 
he was treated gently. After a time, the Earl and Countess 
were released, but never again received at court or in society— 
they passed the rest of their days in seclusion. Some years 
afterwards, the Earl was consulted by James upon some dis- 
pleasure he had taken against Buckingham; but Somerset’s 
more fortunate and more able successor was not to be shaken 
off, and he himself remained a man disgraced. Later still, in 
the freign of Charles I., Somerset entered, or wished to enter, 
into some intrigue with the leaders of the popular party; but 
these were too wise to have much to do with a man of his cha- 
racter. Hume tells us, on the authority of Wilson, that the 
obscure lives of these fallen great ones were embittered by a 
deadly hatred, which took the place of their former inordinate 
affection ; insomuch that the Earl and Countess, though living in 
the same house for many years, never spoke to each other. This 
story may be true or false: it rests on the sole authority of one 
whose friendship for Essex biassed him against the Countess, 
and who appears to have been naturally somewhat over-credu- 
lous. 

We have thus hastily sketched an outline of that dark trans- 
action, the exposure of which is styled, by Sir Edward Coke, the 
* Great Oyer of Poisoning,’ and which he desired might go down 
to posterity as an example and terror against that horrible crime. 
We may quit the subject with the satisfactory reflection, that, 
dark and foul as the business is, the truth, as it is now brought 
to light, proves the number of the criminals not to be so great, 
nor their blackness so unredeemed, as has been commonly sup- 
posed. If it be the part of an historian freely to denounce great 
guilt, it is equally his duty, a far more agreeable duty, to clear, 
even the guilty, from an odium greater than they have — 
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Art. 1V.—1. History of the Law of Nations in Europe and 
America from the Earliest Times to the Treaty of Washington, 
1842. By Henry Wheaton, LL.D., Minister of the United 
States at the Court of Berlin. New York, 1845. 


2, Histoire des Progrés du Droit des Gens en Europe et en Amé- 
rique, depuis la Paix de Westphalie jusqw’ a nos Jours; avec 
une Introduction sur les Progrés du Droit des Gens en Europe 
avant la Paix de Westphalie. Par Henry Wheaton, 2iéme édi- 
tion, 2 tomes. Leipzig, 1846. 


4 R. WHEATON has for many years been known in America 
\ as one of the first lawyers of the United States, and since 
his work on the ‘ Elements of International Law’ (published in 
London some ten years since), he has established an European 
reputation as a jurist of note. He now appears in the mixed 
character of jurist and historian; and we are of opinion that he 
has rendered distinguished service to an interesting branch of 
historical inquiry. In the brief notice which we shall take of his 
‘History of the Progress of International Law,’ we cannot pro- 
mise our readers any great novelty or amusement, but the first- 
rate importance of the subject, and the real merits of the work, 
are still deserving of some small portion of our space. The 
jurist, the statesman, and the student, will find much well-arranged 
and useful matter in the two books prefixed to this article, 
which, however, are nearly identical, the one being the American 
and the other the French edition, the latter published at Leipzig 
for continental circulation, with the author’s latest revisions and 
additions. 

That there is no such thing as an universal, immutable, law of 
nations is distinctly recognised by our author, and is sufficiently 
obvious when it is perceived that what is called the public law 
of the world rests entirely upon the consent of each particular 
State. The basis of that public law may indeed be defined as 
the law of nature itself,—that eternal principle of justice, whose 
voice (to use the noble language of Hooker) is in the harmony of 
the world, whose seat is in the bosom of God! But all princi- 
ples are made by time and circumstances to vary in their appli- 
cation; and accordingly, the law of nations is now an artificial 
structure of much complexity, always based, or supposed to be 
based, upon the immutable rule of natural justice, but composed 
entirely of those customs, usages, and conventions, which are 
established by the common consent of nations as the conditions 
of their mutual intercourse. Numerous indeed have been the 
disquisitions of jurists, from Grotius downwards, on the sources 
and definitions of international jurisprudence, as well as upon 
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its practice; but in the voluminous works of these great men, 
there is, we believe, to be found no clearer or more complete 
definition of what the law of nations really means, than that 
given by Leibnitz, in the preface to his ‘Codex Diplomaticus, 
published in 1693 :— 


“ Besides the rules of justice,” concludes Leibnitz, “flowing from 
this divine fountain called the natural law, there is a voluntary law 
established by usage or by the command of a superior. Thus, within 
a commonwealth, the civil law receives its sanction from the supreme 
power of the State ; without the commonwealth the voluntary law of 
nations is established by the tacit consent of nations. Not that it is 
necessarily the law of all nations and of all ages, since the Europeans 
and the Indians often differ in their notions of international law ; and 
even among us it may be changed by the lapse of time, of which there 
are numerous examples. The basis of international law is the law of 
nature itself, to which various modifications have been superadded at 
various times and places.” 


Mr. Wheaton’s work is therefore designed to be the history of 
the establishment of those usages and treaties which now consti- 
tute the public law of Europe, and of the civilized nations in 
other parts of the world. It opens with an introductory essay on 


the state of international law in ancient times, and previous to 
the peace of Westphalia, from which epoch the work divides 
itself into four periods, viz., the first, from the peace of Westpha- 
lia, in 1648, to that of Utrecht in 1713; the second, from the 
peace of Utrecht to the peace of Paris and of Hubertsburg in 
1763; the third period, from the Peace of Paris to the French 
Revolution in 1789; and the fourth, from the French Revolu- 
tion down to the year 1842; a year memorable to the United 
States on account of the settlement of their north-eastern bound- 
ary by the Treaty of Washington. The fact is, that at present 
the written public law of Europe dates chiefly from the Treaty of 
Vienna, and the other treaties made in 1814 and 1815, but pre- 
viously to that epoch it was almost entirely based upon the 
articles of the Westphalian peace of 1648, which were renewed 
and confirmed in almost every subsequent treaty of peace between 
the central European States from that time until the French 
Revolution. 

In the sense in which the term “ International Law ” is now re- 
ceived, it had no existence among the ancient states of Greece 
and Italy. With them the expression “ stranger” and “ enemy” 
(hostis) were originally synonymous, a pretty significant indication 
of the treatment which all such might expect at the hands of a 
conqueror, Among the Greeks it was a received maxim that 
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men were bound to no duties except by express compact ; and 
the only recognition to be found of any obligations whatever 
towards vanquished nations, consists in some limitations placed 
on the exercise of the extreme rights of war by the Amphictyonic 
confederacy. Although Hume has endeavoured to show that 
they practically adopted the scheme of a balance of power, it is 
certain they had no idea of any systematic arrangement for 
securing perfect independence to different States within the same 
sphere of action; and, indeed, ancient times have exhibited to 
us the aggrandisement, first of Macedon and then of Rome, at 
the expense of all other states. The generous philosophical 
theories of Cicero are but too much at variance with the practice 
of his countrymen, whose normal state was that of almost perpe- 
tual war, being engaged unceasingly in the occupation or con- 
quest of foreign countries. Whilst the Romans pursued, for 
seven centuries, a deep and stedfast policy of aggrandizement with 
inflexible pertinacity, they had throughout as little solicitude for 
the rights of the vanquished as for the fate of their own country- 
men captured in war. There is no ancient treatise within our 
knowledge, either by Aristotle or any other writer, upon interna- 
tional law. ‘The Romans, it is true, called their Fecial law the 
jus gentium, but they did not mean thereby any law to guide the 
intercourse between different states, but only a civil law of their 
own, designed to instruct them how to conduct themselves towards 
other nations in time of war, and not at all supposed to bind such 
nations to the observance of similar rules on their part. The 
jus gentium was rather a law of humanity, distinguished from the 
jus civile, which was applicable to the private relations of indivi- 
duals, and the jus publicum, which regulated the internal govern- 
ment of the city. Many rules were common to the jus gentium 
and the jus civile; yet nothing is clearer than that the former is 
used by Roman jurisconsults as synonymous with the jus natu- 
rale, founded upon the duties of humanity and the general nature 
of mankind. 

Little, however, as the Romans understood international mo- 
rality as a science, and still less as they held it a rule for their 
practical conduct, it must be acknowledged that the Roman juris- 
prudence has largely contributed to furnish the materials for 
constructing the new edifice of public law in modern Europe. 
Our author well observes, that after the fall of the republic, the 
civil law was the only walk of public life in which the genius of 
old Rome still survived, and where the heart of the Roman 
patriot still recognized his country. We extract a passage in 
Which is described the transition from the Roman law to that 
of modern times,—a transition on which the valuable work of 
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Savigny has thrown a full and strong light, and which satis- 
factorily proves that although the military glory of the eternal 
city has long since departed, she still continues to rule a large 
portion of the world by the powerful influence of her civil laws. 


“The Roman law, so far from having been buried under the ruins 
of the Roman empire, survived throughout the middle age, and con- 
tinued to form an integral portion of European legislation long before 
the pretended discovery of the Pandects of Justinian at Amalfi in the 
beginning of the twelfth century. The vanquished Roman provin- 
cials were neither extirpated, nor generally deprived of their personal 
freedom, nor was their entire property confiscated by the Gothic 
invaders, as we are commonly taught to believe. The conquered 
people were not only permitted to retain a large portion of their lands, 
and the personal laws by which they had been previously governed; 
but the municipal constitutions of the Roman cities were, in general, 
preserved; so that the study and practice of the Roman law could 
never have been entirely abandoned, even in what has been called the 
midnight darkness of the middle age. It 1s a well-known principle 
of modern international jurisprudence that the local law of the terri- 
tory governs all persons and things within the territorial jurisdiction, 
without distinction of origin or race. In the middle age it was other- 
wise—in the same country, in the same city, the Frank, the Bur- 
gundian, the Goth, the Lombard, and the Roman, lived each according 
to his respective national law, administered by magistrates of his own 
nation. In the cities, especially, the Roman law was preserved, 
together with the judicial institutions and magistrates by whom it had 
been previously administered, whilst the clergy, of whatever race, 
followed that law. The restoration of the western empire under 
Charlemagne once more united the greater part of the nations of 
Europe by the ties of common laws, religion, and ecclesiastical insti- 
tutions, by the general use of the Latin language in all public 
transactions, and the majesty of the imperial name. From that time 
the Roman law was no longer considered as the particular law of the 
Romans living under the dominion of the Gothic sovereigns who had 
established themselves in the former provinces of the empire. It 
became henceforth the common law of those continental countries 
which were formerly Roman provinces, and was gradually extended 
to those parts of Germany beyond the Danube and the Rhine where 
Rome had never been able to establish her dominion. On the revival 
of the study of the civil law, which, as we have already seen, had 
become more and more merged in the jus gentium, it became identified 
with the jus gentium in the modern sense of the term as synonymous 
with international law. The professors of the famous school of Bologna 
were not only civilians, but were employed in public offices, and 
especially in diplomatic missions, and as arbiters in the disputes 
between the different states of Italy. The Italian republics of the 
middle age sprung from the municipal constitutions of the Roman 
cities which had been preserved under the dominion of the Lombards, 
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the Franks, the Greek emperors, and the Popes. In the controversy 
between the Lombard cities and the emperor Frederick Barbarossa, 
the first claiming their independence and the latter insisting on his 
regalian rights, the civilians were often appealed to as arbiters between 
the contending parties. Frederick, as the legitimate successor of 
Augustus and Charlemagne, laid claim to the entire despotic authority of 
the Roman emperors over their subjects. The confederated cities of 
Lombardy pleaded long possession and the acquiescence of Barbarossa’s 
predecessors as confirming their title to substantial independence. The 
diet of Roneaglia, held in 1158, determined that the regalian rights were 
exclusively vested in the emperor, except as to those cities which 
could show positive grants of exemption by imperial charters. This 
decision is supposed to have been influenced by the famous four 
doctors of Bologne, who have been accused of base servility, and of 
betraying the liberties of Italy on this occasion. Be this as it may, the 
fact of their being consulted as judges and arbiters of sovereign rights 
shows the growing influence and authority of the civilians as the in- 
terpreters of the only science of universal jurisprudence then known. 

“From this period the cultivation of the science of the jus gentium 
was considered as the peculiar office of the civilians throughout Europe, 
even in those countries which had only partially adopted the Roman 
jurisprudence as the basis of their own municipal law. The authority 
of the Roman jurisconsults was constantly invoked in all international 
questions, and was not unfrequently misapplied, as if their decisions 
constituted laws of universal obligation. ‘The Roman law infused its 
spirit into the ecclesiastical code of the Romish church; and it may 
be considered as a favourable circumstance for the revival of civiliza- 
tion in Europe, that the interests of the priesthood, in whom all the 
moral power of the age was concentrated, induced them to cherish a 
certain respect for the rules of justice. The spiritual monarchy 
of the Roman pontiffs was founded upon the want of some moral 
authority to temper the rude disorders of society during the middle 
age. The influence of the Papal authority, though sometimes abused, 
was then felt as a blessing to mankind—it rescued Europe from total 
barbarism; it afforded the only asylum and shelter from feudal oppres- 
sion. The compilation of the canon law under the patronage of Pope 
Gregory IX., contributed to diffuse a knowledge of the rules of justice 
among the Catholic clergy; whilst the art of casuistry, invented by 
them to aid in performing the duties of auricular confession, opened 
a wide field for speculation, and brought them to the confines of the 
true science of ethics.”—Introduction, p. 31 to 34. 


The works of the most distinguished publicists on international 
law are regularly noticed by our author in the periods of history 
to which they respectively belong. In the introductory treatise 
we find notices of Grotius and Gentili; after the Westphalian 
peace come Puffendorf, Leibnitz, Spinosa, Zouch, Jenkins, Selden, 
and Rachel. After the peace of Utrecht are discussed the systems 
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of Wolf, Vattel, Montesquieu, and Bynkershoek, with some 
account of the secondary authors, Réal, Mably, Heineccius, &c, 
In the third period are considered the opinions of Franklin, of 
Galliani, and Lampredi, and of Moser and Martens; in the 
fourth, the valuable works of Kliiber, and the recent treatise of 
Heffter, are examined, together with the works of Feelix and 
other writers on private, as distinguished from public international 
jurisprudence. The various projects of perpetual peace of the 
Abbé St. Pierre, Rousseau, Jeremy Bentham, and Kant, are also 
submitted, in their order, to examination. From a careful study 
of these writers, the student will gain an accurate knowledge of 
the progress of the science, and will be enabled to form a just 
comparison of what it was in the middle of the seventeenth 
century, and what it is at the present day. 

The leading feature of the second period is, of course, the seven 
years’ war, and Mr. Wheaton here contrasts the acts of Frederick 
the Great with the pacific principles enunciated by that sovereign 
in his ‘Anti-Machiavel,’ and other works. The private correspon- 
dence of Frederick has indeed sufficiently disclosed the ruling 
motives of the Silesian war, namely, jo. Pog and the desire 
of employing the army and treasure bequeathed to him by his 
father in the aggrandizement of the Prussian monarchy. The 
allegation that proofs were found at Dresden, by Frederick, of 
the concerted plans of Austria, Saxony, and Russia against the 
Prussian state, has been since admitted by his minister, Count 
Herzberg, to have been merely founded upon the contingency of 
Frederick becoming the aggressor, an admission which coincides 
with the conclusion arrived at by Professor Von Raumer, after 
an examination of a multitude of state papers, viz.:—that 
Frederick has not proved any formal offensive alliance to have 
been concluded against him between the three powers mentioned. 
The aggressive policy of Frederick is also apparent in the cir- 
cumstance of his having revived a very antiquated claim of the 
house of Brandenburg to certain Duchies in Silesia, which had 
been in the undisputed possession of Austria ever since the 
Westphalian peace, and of his repudiating the guarantee of the 
Pragmatic Sanction given by his father, Frederick William I. 
Frederick the Great was indeed a military hero; and his fame, 
both as a conqueror and a statesman, will unquestionably go 
down to posterity; but his respect for international justice 
cannot appear otherwise than doubtful to those who have atten- 
tively studied his character, and the history of the war to which 
we are referring. 

The question of the Austrian succession furnishes a second 
instance of the refusal of a great power to fulfil its formal guarantee. 
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France had guaranteed the Pragmatic Sanction in favour of the 
daughter of the Emperor Charles VI. But when the policy 
of France changed, she refused the fulfilment of this guarantee, 
principally on the ground that it reserved the rights of third 
parties, and joined the coalition for parcelling the greater portion 
of the Austrian dominions between four other powers. Mr. 
Wheaton calls the French pretext frivolous; and probably the 
reasons assigned were as little founded in truth as those of 
Frederick on the same occasion. It should, however, be remarked, 
that the rule of international law which invalidates guarantees 
given to the prejudice of third parties has always been indisputa- 
ble. Wereit otherwise, a sanction might be acquired by a guarantee 
to any act of injustice, however scandalous. Nor is it desirable 
for the general interests of peace, that in such cases as disputed 
successions, third powers should pledge themselves permanently 
and irretrievably in the interest of one of the contending parties. 
There are now subsisting treaties under which England and 
France might possibly be called upon to preserve the Duchy of 
Schleswick to the heirs female of the present King of Denmark, 
if an absolute and unqualified construction could be assigned to 
the joint guarantee given by the two first-mentioned powers to 
the reigning king in the year 1720. But it would be obviously 
unfair to jnterpret that instrument as excluding the rightful 
claims of the male heirs of the present king—the Dukes of 
Holstein-Augustenburg—who are the nearest line of the male 
descendants of Christian I. Such was not the meaning of the 
English and French governments in 1720, who in reality de- 
signed to give nothing more than an assurance of the factitious 
possession of certain parts of the Duchy to the then king, with- 
out prejudicing the titles of any subsequent rightful claimant. 

The termination of the seven years’ war by the treaties of 
Paris and Hubertsburg revived the former treaties of Westphalia, 
Utrecht, and Aix-la-Chapelle, and made little material change 
in the previous state of European possession. Mr. Wheaton 
thus recapitulates its effects :— 


“Though the seven years’ war was thus terminated without any 
material change in the international relations of the states of Central 
and Southern Europe in respect to territorial possession, yet it marks 
the era of a very important alteration in the relative power and in- 
fluence of the principal European nations, the effect of which is felt 
even at the present time. 

“1. The rank acquired by Prussia as a first-rate power by the 
development of its military resources in the conquest of Silesia, and 
the brilliant genius displayed by its great monarch, in a protracted 
and unequal struggle with the combined forces of Austria, France, 
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and Russia, was confirmed by the peace of Hubertsburg. A protes- 


tant power arose in Germany, adequate to balance the influence of 


Austria as a Catholic power in the affairs of the empire, and to neu- 
tralize the effect of the Austrian alliance with France. The seven 
years’ war was not a war of religion, but it was the last war waged 
in Europe in which religious feeling mingled with a struggle for 
political ascendency. The protestant peasantry of Silesia received 
Frederick as a deliverer, whilst the standards of Marshal Daun were 
consecrated by the pope. The triumph of Prussia was felt to be the 
triumph of Protestantism, notwithstanding the indifference of her 
philosophie king. 

“2. Russia now first took an active part in the affairs of central 
Europe. Under Czar Peter 1, from a mere Asiatic, she became an 
European state, and from an inland, a maritime power. The treaty 
of Neustadt in 1721, annexed the provinces of Sweden, on the eastern 
shores of the Baltic, Livonia, Esthonia, and Ingria, to the Russian 
empire, which had gained by conquest a vast extent of territory, and 
not less than ten millions of population, from the accession of Peter I, 
in 1689, to that of Catherine IL, in 1762. 

“3. Besides the above cessions to Russia of territory equal to the 
whole extent of the present kingdom of Sweden, the latter power had 
been compelled to cede her German provinces of Bremen amd Ver- 
den, to Hanover, with a part of Pomerania to Prussia. Sweden thus 
became impoverished and weakened, and lost her influence in Ger- 
many with that rank in Europe she had held ever since the thirty 
years’ war. 

“4, Spain, from being the first military and naval power in Europe, 
under Charles V. and Philip IL, though she still retained her immense 
colonial possessions, had fallen to the rank of a second-rate power, the 
subordinate ally of France. 

“5. Holland remained neutral during the war of 1756, and thus 
concealed the secret of her internal decline, which was completely dis- 
closed during the subsequent war of the American Revolution, when 
she fell into that subordinate rank she has ever since continued to 
occupy.” —Part ii. p. 170—175. 

The important questions of maritime law which gave rise to the 
armed neutralities of the years 1780 and 1800 are clearly and 
fairly stated by Mr. Wheaton. It is now pretty well understood 
that the first armed neutrality under the Empress Catherine did 
not derive its origin from any enlarged views of the Russian 
cabinet, but was the accidental result of a mere court intrigue of 
Catherine’s minister, Count Panin, who, in his anxiety to thwart 
the designs of his rival, Potemkin, actually contrived to give a 
turn to measures contemplated by the Empress, which, instead 
of co-operation with Great Britain, established a set of rules 
decidedly hostile to British interests, and to the maritime rights 
which the British government had consistently asserted. 
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“Tn the meantime,” says Mr. Wheaton, “Spain had been drawn 
into the war as an ally of France under the family compact of 1761, 
and Great Britain had demanded in vain from Holland that assistance 
which the republic was bound to render by the subsisting treaties of 
alliance and guarantee between the two countries. Indeed appearances 
indicated that Great Britain was soon to encounter an enemy in her 
ancient ally. Her naval, commercial, and colonial superiority were 
thus threatened by a formidable confederacy of the maritime powers 
of Europe, combined with the youthful energies of her own revolted 
colonies. In this extremity, the British cabinet turned its attention to 
Russia, as a power whose friendship and aid might be secured by the ap- 
plication of suitable means. Sir James Harris (afterwards Lord Malms- 
bury) was instructed to sound the disposition of the Empress Catherine, 
and for this purpose addressed himself to Panin, chancellor of the em- 
pire, and Potemkin, the reigning favorite of that princess. The former 
vas unfavourable to the views of the British cabinet ; but the latter 
opened to their ambassador the means of secret conference with the 
Empress, who consented to offer her armed mediation in the war 
between Great Britain on the one side, and France, Spain, and the 
United States on the other, as an equivalent, for Russia being allowed 
to prosecute her designs on the Turkish empire. But the inclinations 
of the Empress were still resisted by Panin, who endeavoured to con- 
vince her that the true interests of the Russian state would not be 
promoted by such an alliance; and an official answer was accordingly 
returned declining the British overtures. Harris was disconcerted 
by this unexpected result, but received assurances from Potemkin, in 
the name of the Empress, of unchanged good will,—and an expression 
of the hope that circumstances would soon enable her to conform her 
conduct to her wishes. 

“An incident now occurred which seemed to favour the designs of 
the British negotiator. Two Russian vessels, laden with corn, and 
bound to the Mediterranean, were seized by Spanish cruizers upon 
the ground that they were intended to supply the fortress of Gibraltar. 
The Empress instantly demanded satisfaction from the Spanish court, 
and was persuaded by Potemkin to order, without consulting Panin, 
the equipment of a fleet at Cronstadt, which was destined to co-operate 
with Great Britain against Spain and her allies, in case redress should 
be refused. The fitting out of the fleet could not long be concealed 
from Panin, nor did he doubt its destination. But he determined to 
carry into effect his own views by appearing to forward those of his 
rival. Far from appearing to oppose the designs of the Empress, he 
declared that he himself participated in her indignation at the conduct 
of Spain, and entirely approved of her determination to require satis- 
faction for the injury done to the neutral navigation of her subjects 
engaged in a lawful commerce. He would even go further: he would 
exhort his sovereign to seize this opportunity of solemnly announcing 
to Europe that she would not suffer the wars waged by other powers 
to affect injuriously the accustomed trade of Russia. He represented 
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that such a course would secure the friendship and co-operation of all 
the neutral powers, and would compel Spain to grant complete satis- 
faction for the injury she had committed. The true principles of 
neutrality, sanctioned by the natural law of nations, had been hitherto 
too little respected in practice. ‘They had hitherto wanted the sup- 
port of a sovereign uniting sufficient power, wisdom, and benevolence, 
to cause them to be respected. ‘These requisites were now united in 
Catherine, and she had an opportunity of acquiring new titles to glory, 
of becoming a lawgiver to the high seas, of restraining the excesses 
of maritime warfare, and affording to the peaceful commerce of neu- 
trals such a security as it never had possessed. 

“The Empress was completely carried away by these representations 
so flattering to her pride and ambition. She ordered Panin to pre- 
pare a statement of the principles he had developed, to be communi- 
rated to the belligerent powers, as the rules to be observed for the 
security of Russian navigation and commerce, and to neutral states, 
as the basis of a league to be formed between them for the protection 
of neutral rights. 

“In the declaration of the Empress of Russia, which was accordingly 
drawn up, under date of the 26th February, 1780, and communicated 
to the courts of London, Versailles, and Madrid, these rules are laid 
down as follows :— 

“1. That all neutral vessels may freely navigate from port to port, 
and on the coasts of nations at war. 

“2. That the goods belonging to the subjects of the powers at war, 
shall be free in neutral vessels, except contraband articles. 

“3. That the Empress, as to the specification of the above mentioned 
goods, holds to what is mentioned in the 10th and 11th articles of her 
treaty of commerce with Great Britain, extending these obligations 
to all the powers at war. 

“4, That to determine what is meant by a blockaded port, this 
denomination is only to be given to that where there is, by the ar- 
rangements of the power which attacks it with vessels, stationed 
sufficiently near, an evident danger in attempting to enter it.”—Part 
iii., p. 295—298. 


The principles thus enunciated were, as is well known, revived 
by the second armed neutrality of the year 1800, the parties to 
which were Russia, Denmark, Sweden, and Prussia, We will 
not here enter upon any new discussion of the legal questions to 
which the declarations of the armed neutrality for many years 
gave rise, for we hold no principles of public law to be better 
settled than these :—That neutral ships are liable to search by 
belligerents in time of war; and that enemies’ goods, laden on 
board neutral ships, are liable to seizure. The armed neutrality 
contended for the reverse of both these propositions. Its mot- 
toes were—freedom of neutrals from search; and, free ships, 
free goods. That such assertions were and are contrary to the 
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rules of international justice, is abundantly proved by the elabo- 
rate decisions of Sir William Scott, and the other authorities 
whose reasoning Mr. Wheaton has cited in the fourth part of 
his history. How far it may be desirable for the maritime 
powers to enter into some general arrangement for the protection 
of neutral property in time of hostilities, is a question worthy 
of consideration ; but history will abundantly justify the policy 
and conduct of Great Britain in regard to neutrals during the 
last war. She stood upon her rights from the beginning of the 
controversy ; maintained them consistently throughout, against 
her enemies and the not less hostile confederacies of neutrals ; 
and ended the war with those rights in full integrity. It is an 
honorable reflection for our country, that whilst she has not 
omitted opportunities of conciliation, as in the instance of the 
convention with Russia, of the 17th June, 1801, she has never 
yielded to force or intimidation one jot or tittle of her maritime 
rights. On the last occasion of the revival of the armed neu- 
trality, in October, 1807, the British sovereign declared, that it 
was his right and duty to maintain his own principles of maritime 
law, and that he was determined to do so, with the aid of Provi- 
dence, against every confederacy whatever. The treaties of peace 
of 1814 and 1815 being silent upon this subject, the British 
principles remain, of course, still unqualified and in full force. 
The embargo laid by our Government, on the 14th January, 
1801, upon the vessels of the armed neutrality, Russian, Swedish, 
and Danish, was bitterly complained of at the time, and the com- 
plaint has been reiterated by M. Thiers, in the chapter entitled 
“Les Neuters,” of his ‘History of the Consulate and the Empire.’ 
According to that historian, England replied by an act of ag- 
gression to a mere thesis, or declaration of principles, by the 
neutrals. But, when all the circumstances are fairly weighed, 
we are convinced that posterity will view this transaction in a 
very different light from M. Thiers. The renewal of the armed 
neutrality, which Russia herself had renounced by intermediate 
engagement, did substantially amount to an act of hostility against 
our commerce and navigation, as explained by Lord Grenville, 
in his official notification of the order in council for the embargo. 
The provocation was, however, much stronger than this. The 
Emperor Paul, on hearing of the mere arrival of the British 
fleet in the Sound, which had been sent there and placed under 
the orders of the special minister, Lord Whitworth, had ordered 
a sequestration to be placed on all British property in the Rus- 
sian ports—a measure certainly as aggressive as the subsequent 
British embargo. Denmark, also, had become a party to the 
armed neutrality, whilst actually bound to Great Britain by an 
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existing convention, dated 29th August, 1800. The Danish 
Government, indeed, pretended that the suspension of rights 
by the convention was no legitimate obstacle to its joining the 
northern powers in the armed neutrality. But a perusal of the 
convention* will satisfy any candid enquirer that it was made 
as preliminary to a subsequent definitive treaty for the mutual 
regulation of the rights of neutrals between England and Den- 
mark ; and the latter power had agreed, that until such definitive 
arrangement the granting of convoy should remain suspended. In 
the face of such an engagement, Denmark did not scruple to 
contract new obligations, of an inconsistent nature, with the 
other three northern powers; nor does M. Thiers scruple to 
charge England with an unprovoked act of hostile aggression. 
The fact is, that M. Thiers, seeing all things through French 
spectacles, and assuming throughout the principles of the armed 
neutrality to be right in point of law, has given to the proceedings 
of the neutrals a colour quite the reverse of the true one. Mr. 
Wheaton’s narrative is calm and candid; indeed, we think his 
statements of the conflicting questions of maritime jurisprudence 
are, upon the whole, the best parts of his work. The foliowing 
sketch of the designs of the armed neutrality of 1800, is fairly 
and accurately drawn :— 


“ The negotiation with Denmark was finally terminated by a con- 
vention, signed at Copenhagen on the 29th August, 1800, by which 
the question of right was reserved for ulterior discussion ; the Danish 
frigate, and the vessels under her convoy, were restored; and it was 
agreed, that in order to prevent similar disputes, the Danish Govern- 
ment should suspend the granting of convoy until the question should 
be settled by a definitive convention. 

* Whilst this negotiation was going on, the Emperor of Russia, 
who had separated himself, first from the alliance of Austria, and, 
subsequently, from that of Great Britain, proposed to the Courts of 
Denmark, Prussia, and Sweden, to conclude a convention for the re- 
vival of the principles of the armed neutrality of 1780. This pro- 
position was grounded principally upon the necessity of concerting, 
on the part of the northern powers, measures of defence against 
aggressions similar to that which it was alleged had been com- 
mitted on the Danish frigate, Freya; and the Emperor Paul no 
sooner heard of the arrival of a British fleet in the Sound, than he 
ordered a sequestration to be placed upon all British property in the 

tussian ports. The signature of the convention of the 29th August, 
between Denmark and Great Britain, induced him to retract this 
measure. But the refusal of the British Government to deliver to 
him the possession of the Island of Malta, which he claimed under 





* See Martens’ ‘ Recueil,’ Tome vii. p. 426, 
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an alleged agreement with that Government, induced him to lay an 
embargo on all British vessels. ‘Three treaties were signed at St. 
Petersburgh: on the 16th December, between Russia and Sweden, 
and between Russia and Denmark; and on the 18th, between Russia 
and Prussia; and as each of these powers acceded to the treaties of 
the others with Russia—they formed together a sort of quadruple 
alliance.” —pp. 397-8. 

“The Danish Government at first hesitated to ratify the treaty 
which had been signed by their ministers at St. Petersburg. It was 
already bound by the convention of Copenhagen to Great Britain, 
not to grant convoys to its merchant vessels until the question should 
be finally determined between the two powers. An unconditional 
accession to the treaties of armed neutrality would seem to be a vio- 
lation of its previous engagements with Great Britain. In the mean- 
time, the British minister at Copenhagen, by his note, dated the 27th 
December, had demanded a clear, frank, and satisfactory answer upon 
the nature, objects, and extent of the obligations Denmark might 
have contracted, or the negotiations she was still pursuing with the 
other northern powers. Count Bernstorff, in his reply to this note, 
of the 8lst December, denied that the engagements his Government 
was on the point of contracting were hostile to Great Britain, or in- 
consistent with the previous convention of the 29th August. He 
asserted, that a conditional and temporary suspension of the exercise 
of a right could not be considered as an abandonment of the right 
which was incontestable, and for the maintenance of which the 
northern powers were about to provide by a mutual concert, which, 
far from compromising their neutrality, was intended to confirm it. 

“The British Government replied to this note by an order in 
council, dated the 14th of January, 1801, laying an embargo on all 
Russian, Swedish, and Danish vessels. Lord Grenville notified this 
order to the ministers of Denmark and Sweden, declaring that the 
new maritime code of 1780, now sought to be revived, was an inno- 
vation highly injurious to the dearest interests of Great Britain, and 
which Russia herself had renounced by the engagements contracted 
between her and Great Britain, at the commencement of the then 
present war. 

“These measures decided Denmark to adhere unconditionally to 
the armed neutrality, by a declaration published on the 27th Fe- 
bruary, 1801. 

“ Great Britain continued to temporize, from motives of policy, 
with Prussia, the remaining party to the northern alliance. This did 
not, however, prevent the Prussian cabinet from co-operating with 
Denmark in shutting the mouths of the Elbe and Weser against 
British commerce. The Danish troops occupied Hamburgh and 
Lubeck, whilst Hanover and Bremen were seized by Prussia. In 
the meantime, the war commenced between the Baltic powers and 
Great Britain by the battle of Copenhagen, April 2nd, 1801, the 
result of which produced an armistice with Denmark. The death of 
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the Emperor Paul dissolved the confederacy which had been formed 
under his auspices. The armistice with Denmark was extended to 
Russia and Sweden, and the Hanseatic towns were evacuated by the 
Danish and Prussian troops. The embargoes were raised on both 
sides, and a negotiation opened at St. Petersburg for regulating the 
points in controversy. 

“ This negotiation resulted in the signature of a convention be- 
tween Great Britain and Russia, on the 5th—17th of June, 1801.”— 
pp. 399-401. 

“ We have thought it necessary to dwell thus minutely upon the 
circumstances which attended the formation of the convention of 
1801, because it may justly be considered, not merely as forming a 
new conventional law between the contracting parties, but as con- 
taining a recognition of universal pre-existing rights, which could not 
justly be withheld by them from other states. The avowed object of 
the treaty was to fix and declare the law of nations upon the several 
points which had been so much contested ; the three northern powers 
yielding the point of free ships, free goods, and that of search, sub- 
ject to a modification, by which the exercise of the right was confined 
to public ships of war; and Great Britain yielding to all of them 
those relating to the colonial and coasting trade, to blockades, and to 
the mode of search; and yielding to Russia, moreover, the limitation 
of contraband to military stores. With respect to the question of 
convoys, a question not comprehended in the armed neutrality of 1780, 
a modification, satisfactory to the northern powers, was yielded by 
Great Britain. 

“ That this is the true interpretation of the convention of 1801, 
was made evident in the course of the debate which took place in the 
British House of Lords, on the 12th of November, 1801, on the pro- 
duction of the papers relating to that convention.”—p. 408. 

“ In order to complete our view of the controversy growing out of 
the armed neutrality, it is only necessary to add, that both in the pre- 
liminary treaty of peace between France and Great Britain, signed 
in 1801, and in the definitive treaty concluded at Amiens in the fol- 
lowing year, a total silence was observed respecting the disputed 
points of maritime law. On the rupture which took place between 
Great Britain and Russia, in consequence of the attack upon Copen- 
hagen and capture of the Danish fleet, the Russian Government 
published, on the 26th October, 1807, a declaration, for ever annulling 
the maritime convention of 1801, and proclaiming ‘ anew the prin- 
ciples of the armed neutrality, that monument of the wisdom of the 
Empress Catherine,’ and engaging never to derogate from this system. 

“ The British Government published, on the 18th December, an 
answer to this declaration, proclaiming ‘ anew the principles of mari- 
time law, against which was directed the armed neutrality under the 
auspices of the Empress Catherine.’ It was stated that these prin 
ciples had been recognised by all the powers of Europe who framed 
that league, and no one more strictly conformed to them than Russia 
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herself, under the reign of the Empress Catherine. - It was the right, 
as well as the duty, of His Majesty to maintain these principles, 
which he was determined to do against every confederacy, with the 
assistance of Divine Providence. The subsequent treaties of peace 
and of commerce between the two powers are totally silent upon the 
disputed points.”—p. 420. 


Mr. Wheaton furnishes an account of various projects which 
have from time to time been started with the professed object of 
the conservation of perpetual peace. ‘The first and most original 
of the projectors was the Abbé St. Pierre, who laid his scheme 
hefore the conference at Utrecht in the year 1713. He proposed 
a perpetual alliance between the members of the European 
League, guaranteeing to each other their possessions as fixed at 
the peace of Utrecht, each power renouncing the separate right of 
making war, and agreeing to submit all differences to the general 
assembly of the league, in which the votes of three-fourths should 
be requisite to a definitive sentence. Any state refusing to con- 
form to the decisions of the assembly, was to be coerced and re- 
duced to obedience by the rest of the league. In 1761, the 
Abbé St. Pierre’s plan was further developed by Rousseau, and 
was afterwards still more ably advocated by Bentham in his essay 
on international law. Bentham, relying on such examples as the 
armed neutrality, the United States of America, the Germanic 
Confederation, and the Helvetic League, anticipated no difficulty 
in forming an European Confederation, which should govern the 
external movements of the individual states, and place under its 
ban any state disregarding the federal decisions. Kant, also, in 
his project published in 1795, declares his belief in the possibility 
of a permanent Congress of European Nations for the conserva- 
tion of the peace of the world; adopting, in fact, substantially 
the idea of St. Pierre. 

We are not among those who have faith in the practicability of 
such schemes, however desirable they may be; for supposing the 
majority of the states of the association to be always wise and 
enlightened, there is still no security against the dissent of a less 
enlightened minority ; and if the unanimous consent of the body 
be once interrupted, what follows but war? Indeed, the scheme 
of St. Pierre will be found, upon the very face of it, to contem- 
plate war, for it declares that any disobedient state shall be coerced 
and reduced to obedience by the rest of the league. 'There is really 
no possibility of establishing any sovereign arbiter of differences, 
except by special conventions, as the cases arise; nor any actual 
security for the permanence of peace, except by the mutual re- 
spect of states for each others’ rights, and by their faithful obser- 
vance of existing treaties. The great difficulty will always be to 
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determine what acts amount to violation of treaties or of recog- 
nized national independence, and this difficulty would exist as 
much under a nominally pacific confederation, as it does now in 
the existing circumstances and relations to each other of the 
civilized states of Europe and America. 

Without any express compact, the refinements of modern 
societies have already done very much towards the mutual secu- 
rity of states and the mitigation of the horrors of warfare. Na- 
tions recognize the independent position of each other, even in 
war ; consequently war has become, in general, limited to the 
combatants only, with an exemption to the persons and property 
of all other individuals. The entire cessation of the practice of 
killing prisoners, the respect to the rights of ambassadors, and 
the observance of truces,—all are proofs that war has lost much 
of its barbarous character, and partakes of the milder spirit of a 
civilized age. Nor ought we to forget that there is already to be 
found an important and powerful association for the preservation 
of peace in the Treaty of Vienna. For more than thirty years, 
the conferences of the five powers,—Great Britain, Austria, 
Russia, Prussia, and France,—have been the successful instru- 
ments of assuring the repose of Europe. The declared principles 
of the alliance founded on the Treaty of Vienna, as between go- 


vernments and governments, are excellent, and leave nothing to 
be desired but a provision (which could hardly have been ex- 
pected) against any kind of interference between a government 
and a people in the regulation of their own affairs. In the de- 
claration of the five powers signed at Aix-la~Chapelle on the 15th 
November, 1818, their objects are thus expressed :— 


“ L’objet de cette union est aussi simple que grand et salutaire. 
Elle ne tend & aucune nouvelle combinaison politique, & aucun change- 
ment dans les rapports sanctionnés par les traités existans. Calme et 
constante dans son action, elle n’a pour but que le maintien de la paix, 
et la garantie des transactions qui l’ont fondée et consolidée. 

“Les souverains, en fondant cette union auguste, ont regardé comme 
la base fondamentale leur invariable resolution de ne jamais s’écarter, 
ni entre eux, ni dans leurs relations avec d’autres ¢tats, de [observa- 
tion la plus stricte des principes du droit des gens, principes qui dans 
leur application @ un état de paix permanent, peuvent seuls garantir 
efficacement Vindépendance de chaque gouvernement, et la stabilité de 
Passociation générale.” * 


We see the five great powers publicly pledged for the strict 
and permanent observance of the law of nations, as the only 





* Martens, Supp., Tome viii. p. 560. 
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effectual security for the peace and stability of the general politi- 
cal system. Beyond this, we believe there is little that will be 
found practicable ; and schemes of perpetual peace, we fear, must 
be regarded rather as the dreams of benevolent enthusiasts, than 
as serious projects which admit of being realized in our time, or 
indeed at any period, without a total change in the existing con- 
stitution of society. 

Besides the great question to which we have already referred, 
relative to the rights of neutrals in time of war, there are some 
others which Mr. Wheaton notices in that portion of his history 
which recites the discussions between England and America, on 
the subject of the right of visitation of suspected slave-traders, 
and also in reference to the emancipation of the negroes on board 
the Creole. Both those questions were considered as practically 
settled in 1842 by Lord Ashburton’s Treaty of Washington, and 
it is not likely that the British Government has any desire for 
their revival. It is, however, true, that notwithstanding Lord 
Ashburton’s arrangement, England has never renounced the 
general principle of the right, alleged to be founded upon the 
slave-trade conventions, of visiting in time of peace ships carrying 
the American flag, in order to ascertain whether the flag truly 
indicates the vessel’s nationality. The Americans, according to 
Mr. Webster’s last declaration on the subject, made after the 
date of the Treaty of Washington, continue to dispute this right ; 
and therefore, as a matter of principle, it may be considered as 
remaining vexata quesito. The same may also be said of the 
general question, how far a slave, finding himself, either by acci- 
dent or design, in a country of which the municipal law does not 
recognize slavery, ought to be delivered over to the Government 
to which he is a subject. According to the municipal law of 
England the answer is, of course, in the negative ; and therefore, 
the slaves brought to the Bahamas in the Creole were set free. 
But, after all, the main point in such a case is what is the rule, 
not of municipal but of international law? And here Mr. Wheaton 
has shown that the practice of different States differs materially 
upon the rule of extradition. In Prussia, for instance, although 
slavery is not tolerated, yet a foreigner, bringing his slave for a 
limited time within the Prussian dominions, retains his property 
in the slave for that limited period. The general right of requir- 
ing the extradition of prisoners charged with crimes, has been 
asserted by some jurists and denied by others. Our own impres- 
sion is that no such general right exists, independent of treaties; 
but it would be more satisfactory if so important a question 
could be definitively settled among all civilized nations, and 
especially that part of it which relates to slaves whom accident 
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or misfortune has driven to seek refuge in countries where slavery 
is illegal by the municipal laws. 

Our author’s history closes with the year 1842. But since 
that time there have occurred three very serious and difficult 
international questions, on which we ought not to omit saying a 
few words before concluding this paper. The questions we 
mean are those relating to the Oregon territory, the Spanish 
marriages, and the extinction of Cracow. 

The dispute between Great Britain and the United States 
relative to the Oregon district has been happily settled by the 
Treaty of 1846, which defines the permanent north-western 
boundaries of the British and American dominions. Neither 
party had a clear title; and it was therefore reasonable that the 
principle of contiguity should have some weight, and that the 
49th parallel of latitude, which separates the two powers over the 
greater part of the American continent, should be adopted as the 
basis of the negociation. Considering all the difficulties and 
complexities of this question, the arrangement was perhaps as 
good a one as it was practicable to bring about. 

The marriage of the Infanta of Spain with the Duke of Mont- 
pensier, has more recently given rise to a discussion between the 
British and French Governments, as to the true meaning and 
construction of the Treaty of Utrecht. It seems to have been 
admitted on the British side, that the marriage itself is nota 
contravention of the treaty; but it has still been contended that 
the issue of the marriage will be incapable é6f succeeding to the 
Spanish crown. This interpretation of the treaty is evidently 
erroneous. By the reciprocal renunciations contained in the 
Treaty of Utrecht, King Philip V., for himself and his descend- 
ants, abandoned his birth-right by blood to the crown of France, 
whilst his brother, the Duke of Berry, and his uncle the Duke of 
Orleans, for themselves and their descendants, abandoned their 
birth-rights to the crown of Spain. The Duke of Orleans was 
the son, and Philip V. and the Duke of Berry were the grandsons 
of Louis XIV. of France, who married Maria Theresa, daughter 
of Philip IV. of Spain. Therefore, all these princes were capable 
of succeeding both to the French and Spanish crowns; and the 
object of their respective renunciations was to give effect to the 
cardinal principle of the Utrecht treaty—that the two crowns 
should never be worn at the same time by the same person. 
But they did not renounce any rights beyond those of consan- 
guinity. They could not compel their descendants to abandon 
rights which they might obtain by marriage, or in any other way 
than by descent. The children of the Infanta will have rights 
of their own, as descendants of Philip V., and constitutional 
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heirs to the Spanish Monarchy, and cannot of course be deprived 
of such rights on account of the incapacity of their father, the 
Duke of Montpensier. If they could, then it must follow that no 
child of King Louis Philippe can inherit the throne of France ; 
because all the children of that sovereign are, through their 
mother, descendants of Philip V. The reason why they can inherit 
in France is, because the rights which they derive from their 
father cannot be affected by the renunciation of the ancestor of 
their mother; and this reason applies exactly to the case of the 
possible issue of the Infanta, whose claims cannot possibly be 
extinguished by the renunciation of their father’s ancestor, the 
Duke of Orleans, in 1713. The point is so clear that we are 
really surprised it should ever have been brought into dispute. 
The question of Cracow has been, like most matters of foreign 
policy, completely misunderstood in England; and even an able 
writer in the ‘Edinburgh Review’ has entirely missed the point 
upon which the argument in favour of the right of the three powers 
turns. With the general views of that writer as to the injustice 
of the three partitions of Poland, and the impolicy of the appro- 
priation made in 1815 of the duchy of Warsaw, we entirely concur. 
The views of Lord Castlereagh, which were just and liberal with 
regard to Poland, were entirely defeated at the Congress of Vienna; 
and the British cabinet reluctantly assented to Russia’s retaining 
the sovereignty of that duchy, which the Czar claimed by alleged 
right of conquest, he having seized it from Saxony, the ally of 
Napoleon, during the war. But this concession to the views of. 
Russia, although coupled with conditions for a Polish constitution, 
&e., was, in truth, the abandonment for ever by England and 
France of all pretensions to re-establish the Polish nation: it was 
the surrender of all claims which England and France might be 
supposed to have to interfere for the restoration of ancient Poland; 
in short, the Congress of Vienna was finis Polonie. As to the 
disposal of Cracow (being one of the frontier towns), éhat be- 
came a mere matter for arrangement between the three powers; 
it did not in any way concern England or France, nor did Lord 
Castlereagh take the slightest interest in the question. It is the 
very opposite of the truth, to say that Cracow was preserved as 
a remnant of ancient Poland, or to perpetuate the memory of 
Polish independence. Cracow was made a free state simply 
because the three powers could not agree about its disposal; and 
the proposal that it should be made a free, neutral city, under 
the protection of the three powers, was originally made by the 
Russian cabinet, as appears by Count Nesselrode’s note, dated 
3lst December, 1814. Austria had previously claimed the 
place, but Prince Metternich, in his note of 10th December, 
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1814, had calmly remarked, “ Dés que le sort du duché de 
Varsovie a cessé de former un objet de discussion, et que par sa 
destination a servi d’aggrandisement 4 l’empire Russe, la question 
se trouve reduite a la simple évaluation de quelques points de fron- 
tire.” The arrangements about Cracow, as well as about Thoru, 
another frontier town, were left entirely to the three powers at 
the congress. England was indeed a member of the Polish and 
Saxon committee of the congress; but having assented to the 
main question—the assignment to Russia of the duchy of War- 
saw—the British minister did not trouble himself about the 
minor arrangements of the frontier. France was not a member 
of the Polish and Saxon committee, and was not at any time 
allowed to take part in its proceedings. The members of the 
committee were Russia, Austria, Prussia and Great Britain. 

The resolutions of the committee of congress, as regarded all 
Polish questions, were embodied in the three treaties between 
Russia, Austria, and Prussia, dated the 3rd May, 1815, and by 
these treaties (as M. Hassan, the French historian, has justly 
remarked) the fate of Poland was sealed. Neither Great Britain 
nor France were parties; and not being parties, their consent 
was not necessary to the annulment of the treaties by the three 
powers who were the contracting parties. This is a formal 
and legal justification of the act of the three powers, when 
they annulled so much of their engagements to each other as 
stipulated for the independence and neutrality of the republic 
of Cracow,.of which they, the three powers, were the sole 
creators. Why Great Britain was not made a party to the 
treaties of the 3rd of May is, of course, unknown to us. Per- 
haps it was an oversight of Lord Castlereagh, or possibly the 
British cabinet had no desire to be a party to treaties which had 
not the most remote relation to any British interests. As to the 
city of Cracow being made a party—which the Edinburgh 
reviewer thinks would have ensured greater legal precision—the 
reviewer forgets that previously to the signature of the treaties of 
the 3rd May, Cracow, as a state, did not exist. It was from the 
will of the three powers, as expressed in those treaties, that the 
republic of Cracow derived its existence; and this very circum- 
stance, that Cracow was not and could not legally have been 
a party to the treaties of the 3rd of May, is a sufficient legal 
vindication of the three powers, who have merely destroyed a po- 
litical existence dependent upon their own pleasure, because the 
continuance of that existence was believed to be dangerous to 
the peace and safety of the surrounding monarchies. 

But, says the Edinburgh Reviewer, the separate treaties of 3rd 
May were incorporated in the general act of the congress of 
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Vienna, by article 118; and, further, the principal dispositions 
relative to the independence of Cracow were repeated in articles 
6,7, 9, and 10, of the general act. We do not see how either 
of these facts at all alters the case. The general act of the Vienna 
congress, dated the 9th of June, 1815 (sometimes erroneously 
called the Treaty of Vienna), is a recapitulation or assemblage of 
the various treaties which, during the sitting of the congress, were 
signed between different contracting parties, whose rights as con- 
tractors were not at all diminished thereby. The general act is a 
ratifying or guaranteeing instrument of the different results of the 
negociations of the congress, as expressed in the preamble— 
“afin de les revéter de leurs ratifications réciproques ;” it is not 
an eight-headed, over-ruling monster, entitled to dictate to 
Europe and to over-ride the rights of the different contracting 
parties. The parties to the general act were eight, viz: Austria, 
Russia, Prussia, Great Britain, France, Portugal, Sweden, and 
Spain (which last, however, did not sign at the time, but after- 
wards adhered) ; and, in the case of Cracow, the five last-men- 
tioned powers were merely guarantees of the treaties of 3rd May, 
1815, entitled to interfere only in case of disagreement between 
the contracting parties, but having no power whatever so long as 
the contractors should act in union. We hold that it is quite 
preposterous to have expected that, in a question purely Polish, 
and arising out of a tripartite treaty between Austria, Russia, and 
Prussia, those powers should be restrained from determining it, 
without the previous consent of England, France, Spain, Portugal, 
and Sweden; and we hope that the public treaties of Europe will 
never rest upon so insecure a foundation as the approbation or 
disapproval of such governments as those of Spain and Por- 
tugal! As to the doctrine of the Edinburgh Reviewer —that 
“when advantages guaranteed to a weaker state are mixed up 
with other considerations of public policy, which we and all other 
parties to the treaty are interested in maintaining, then those 
parties become more than guarantors; they are invested with a 
right of interference,”—we earnestly protest against a position 
which would practically substitute for law the utmost latitude of 
discretion. 

As to the recognition of the free state of Cracow in the 6th and 
other articles of the Vienna act, that circumstance amounts to 
nothing. Other governments, besides the eight who were parties 
to the Vienna act, have recognized the republic of Cracow; and 
yet it would be hardly asserted that such governments, by such 
recognition, acquired thereby any right of interference on the 
recent occasion, And since we have already shown that the 
eight powers were not contracting but guaranteeing parties to 
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the general act, the recapitulation in the general act of some 
leading clauses of the tripartite treaty of the 3rd May could be of 
no possible importance, one way or the other. 

What convinces us that the Edinburgh Reviewer does not see 
the gist of the argument which he attempts to answer, is that he 
imagines the case of Cracow to be similar to that of Geneva, and 
observes that Geneva was no party to any of the arrangements 
made by the congress with the king of Sardinia. Now the allies, 
finding Geneva a part of the French territory at the peace of 
Paris, reunited it to the Helvetic confederation; and by the de- 
claration of the eight powers, to which the Helvetic diet acceded 
on the 27th May, 1815, the independence and neutrality of the 
Swiss cantons, Geneva included, was formally secured. Previous 
to the accession of the diet, the king of Sardinia had, by treaty 
with the allies, made certain cessions of territory to the canton of 
Geneva. Now, it is obvious that Geneva, as a member of the 
Helvetic confederation, was a party to the compact with the eight 
powers which re-established Helvetic independence:  conse- 
quently, the political existence of Geneva cannot be legally ex- 
tinguished without the consent, first, of herself; second, of all 
the other states of the Helvetic confederation; third, of the 
eight powers who re-established the independence of Switzerland 
by their declaration of the 19th March, 1815, viz.—Austria, 
Spain, France, Great Britain, Portugal, Prussia, Russia, and 
Sweden. 

With respect to the idea that the fate of Cracow affords a 
precedent for the extinction of Frankfort, or any of the small 
German republics, by the greater powers, it is sufficient to 
remark that Frankfort and the Hanseatic republics, being con- 
tracting parties to the act on the federative constitution of Ger- 
many, signed at Vienna the 8th of June, 1815, and having 
previously had an independent existence, they cannot be politi- 
cally extinguished without their own express consent. The 
incorporation of Cracow, so far as we can perceive, cannot be 
made a precedent for the extinction of any other European state. 
The assumed necessity of the incorporation, and the moral right 
of the people of Cracow, whether previously existing as a state 
or not, to have a voice in the disposal of their own liberty, are 
questions which do not belong to our subject; we have confined 
our inquiry to the principles of international law as hitherto 
recognized. W. J. 
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Art V.—A Popular Life of George Fox, the first of the 

Quakers. By Josiah Marsh. London: Gilpin. 1847. 
M\HERE is no subject perpetually before our eyes more im- 

[ perfectly understood than Quakerism. There isa prevalent 
idea, amounting perhaps to a knowledge, that Quakers are a sect 
addicted to broad-brimmed hats, collarless coats, a peculiar 
phraseology, silent meetings, and the acquisition of money; 
propensities which rarely engender any better feeling than con- 
tempt; for the man who is too well-bred to express it in the 
same way cherishes the same feeling as the boy who hoots after 
the drab-garbed Quaker in the street. Nineteen-twentieths of 
our countrymen believe a Quaker to be infinitely inferior to 
themselves: to the brutal, he is an object of abuse; to the rude, 
of ridicule; to the supercilious, of contempt ; to the kind-hearted, 
of pity: but all agree in looking down upon him as from some 
very decided elevation. It is difficult to dissipate feelings which 
flatter our self esteem, and whatever places another permanently 
below us certainly administers to that quality: we are pleased to 
have an opportunity of despising, and often absolutely plume 
ourselves on despising, courteously and religiously, kindly and 
conscientiously. 

We are willing to believe that this relative position between 
the Quaker and the man of the world arises entirely from the fact 
already adduced, that Quakerism is imperfectly understood: we 
see the husk, we taste it and find it unpalatable, bitter, chaffy : 
but so also is the husk of the cocoa-nut, and of fifty other fruits. 
Now we have no more right to judge the Quaker than the cocoa- 
nut by its exterior alone: it is not only unfair to the object but 
unjust towards ourselves. Let us, however, pause for a moment 
over the husk itself, the quaintness, oddity, perhaps ugliness, of 
the costume, the mode of address, &c.: it should be distinctly un- 
derstood, that these peculiarities are not of themselves considered 
in the light of good deeds, but often serve as a protection against 
evil deeds. The true Quaker has a decided objection to amal- 
gamate with that world whose fashions and excesses he has 
conscientiously renounced; and these peculiarities act as a 
universally accepted apology for his not mingling in scenes in 
which others can perceive no harm; races, hunting, theatres, 
balls, concerts, cards, drinking—occupations held to be almost 
necessary to people of the world, and, to use the most circum- 
spect phraseology, tolerated by their religious instructors—are 
forbidden to the Quaker: from his youth upwards he is taught 
to avoid them. Abstinence from these indulgences is inculcated 
with the first lessons of religion; and intellect has no sooner 
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dawned than his moral education begins. This abstinence from 
occupations common in the world has become so notorious, 
that the Quaker garb is a sufficient apology for non-indulgence. 
It would be out of place at all public amusements; in all 
scenes of riot and intemperance; so that, whatever the inclina- 
tion, the Quaker, in Quaker garb, dare not mingle in such 
company. The husk, as we have termed it, worn under parental 
authority, thus becomes a safeguard and protection to the young,— 
a protection even against inclination; for we are not to suppose 
the youth of any sect devoid of the taste for amusement which is 
a characteristic of that period of our existence. In after years, the 
man has often to look back with gratitude on the protecting 
power of that garb, and those peculiarities, which he felt irksome 
as a youth; and seeing the service they rendered to himself, he 
inculcates their observance on his successors, indeed, enforces it, 
so long as — authority endures. Thus, however much we 
may be inclined to dislike or censure these peculiarities, we shall 
find it difficult to deny their utility; and we shall also find that a 
portion of our feeling of contempt arose from an insufficiency of 
our own information. We are ever too ready to smile at what 
we do not understand; and, in our journey through life, we often 
feel the smile of scorn dissipated by an enlarged power of com- 
prehension, and succeeded by respect, and perhaps even by ad- 
miration. While on the subject of dress, we may further remark 
that the Quaker garb is professedly a mere retention of the usual 
costume of that period when Quakers were first associated as a 
body, and a refusal to comply with the ever-changing vagaries of 
fashion. So much for the husk. We wish to place it in its true 
light, and to remove those erroneous impressions which result 
from mistaking it for the kernel. 

Quakerism may be said to date its existence from the preach- 
ing of Fox ; prior to this some Quaker doctrines had been vaguely 
promulged, but, under the majestic and energetic mind of Fox, 
they received form and character; they became distinct and 
intelligible ; so that to him alone must be attributed the establish- 
ment of the sect. It will be recollected by all who are conversant 
with the history of the Reformation, that the participators in that 
great movement aimed at a far more extensive subversion of the 
ceremonies of the Romish Church than they had the power to 
achieve; thus we find the more eminent of these reformers in- 
veighing bitterly against certain observances, which, as they said, 
*‘ plainly savour of popery.” Among such objectionable fe 
ances are enumerated, “figured music and organs, the forms of 
sponsors, the use of the cross in baptism, kneeling at the sacra- 
ment, sprinkling of infants, bowing at the name of Jesus,” &c. 
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But Queen Elizabeth, whose memory as a Protestant Reformer 
is so highly cherished by the Episcopalian Church, insisted on 
the re-introduction of these observances, and took care that they 
should be rigidly enforced. The Act of Conformity was passed 
in 1554, and by this all the Romish ceremonies which the Queen 
or her advisers were pleased to continue, became law, in opposi- 
tion to the principles and entire spirit of the Reformation. This 
of course induced violent discontent; and very many of the true 
reformers refused to comply, and formed small associations on 
principles opposed to one or other of the prescribed forms. 
Hence arose those numerous bodies of Dissenters, which, in the 
time of Charles I., had become so powerful; and which, however 
they might differ on other points, were unanimously agreed in 
denying the divine right of Bishops, and thus rendered them- 
selves obnoxious to ecclesiastical authorities. But, amidst all the 
distaste for certain forms and ceremonies, no sect ventured to 
proscribe them all ; it was left for George Fox to found a religion 
on the New Testament alone; to dispense with ail priestcraft and 
priesthood, with al/ forms and cbservances and ceremonies, and 
to declare that worship was a spiritual act between man and his 
Maker, a tribute to be offered independently of human assistance, 
and unaccompanied by any human inventions. Our author in- 
forms us that— 


“No reformer, prior to George Fox, had altogether rejected cere- 
monies in the performance of public worship, or the observance of any 
religious rite upon admittance into a community of membership. But 
he, regarding worship alone in the light of a spiritual act, between 
the heart of man and his Maker, instituted a worship of silent waiting, 
and more particularly called upon his followers to rely upon that 
measure of divine light or grace which it has pleased God to place in 
the hearts of all men for their edification, guidance, and right under- 
standing of his revealed law, provided they are willing to submit to 
its silent teachings. He considered that it is only by the free opera- 
tion of this divine principle that the heart becomes sanctified, and 
that, by it alone, men can become spiritually baptized into the Church 
of Christ, or can become spiritual partakers of the body and blood of 
our Saviour. Which inward and spiritual participation is the only 
true essential of these ceremonies, as practised by most of the Chris- 
tian churches. Neither had any one, before this, called the attention 
of mankind so particularly to the marked distinction between the old 
law of Moses and the new law of the Gospel ; pointing out that the 
former, with its ceremonies and ordinances, was expressly given to 
the Jews, and to them only ; and, as St. Paul says, is to be looked upon 
by us as a schoolmaster to prepare us for the better and more spiritual 
dispensation, which ended the old law,* and in whose glad tidings 
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the whole Gentile world are made participators as well as the Jews. 
Nor had any one before endeavoured to establish a system of public 
worship of a nature so entirely spiritual, allowing of no prescribed 
act, either of prayer or of exhortation. His object was to lead people 
back to the primitive simplicity and purity of the Gospel precepts, to 
which the superstitious ceremonies of the Romish Church were so 
glaringly opposed ; to call them off from all dependence upon outward 
ceremonies, to that inward and spiritual religion by which alone they 
ean know Christ to be their God and their Saviour ; and to convince 
them that the mere knowledge and belief of what Christ had done and 
suffered for them when personally upon:earth, was not of itself suffi- 
cient to obtain this, without a further knowledge, through the Holy 
Spirit, of his righteous government in their hearts.”—p. 10. 


Since Christianity was first preached by the immediate fol- 
lowers of Christ, no such doctrine as this had ever been broached. 
Peter, Mahomet, Luther, Wycliffe, Calvin, Wesley, and the 
thousand minor powers that have succeeded, all had their 
ceremonies performed by priests; all looked on the priest as a 
being whose offices were essential to the safety of the soul. 
George Fox alone, of all the world, repudiated priesthood and 
priestcraft, and dared to deny the right of a human mediator 
between God and man. He acknowledged but one mediator; 
one whose services were not to be doled out in pittances appor- 
tioned to the coin returned. It therefore is not remarkable that 
the priesthood of whatever denomination should rise as one man 
against the Quaker, and denounce him from the pulpit as an 
atheist and a traitor; an enemy alike to religion and to law. 
Such was the case; and when we remember how vast, how 
subtle, how ramified, how extended is that power and influence 
he attacked, we cannot wonder that the Quaker was hunted 
from place to place like a beast, was torn from his home 
and family, was thrown into the most filthy dungeons, was 
flogged, maimed, crippled, and murdered, merely on a false 
charge of irreligion and disaffection, originating entirely in the 
vengeance of a priesthood whose offices he declined, and with 
whose emoluments the spread of such opinions must of ne- 
cessity interfere. The licence for marriage, the marriage form, 
the churching of women, the sprinkling of infants, the adminis- 
tration of the sacrament, the ceremony of confirmation, the 
funeral service, the consecration of churches and churchyards, 
all forms of prayer, written sermons; all were of no avail: 
churches themselves were superfluous, and the sacredness of any 
edifice declared a fable. This was atheism and treason in the eyes 
of the clergy, and of all over whom their influence extended. 

The boldness with which Fox preached these doctrines is 
shown in his own ‘ Journal,’ but there are other authentic sources 
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of information, which bear ample testimony to the courage he 
displayed. 

“When I heard the bell toll to call the people together in the 
steeple-house, it struck at my life, for it was like a market bell to 
gather people together, that the priest might set forth his wares for 
sale. Oh! the vast sums of money that are got by the trade they 
make of selling the scriptures, and by their preaching, from the highest 
bishop to the lowest priest. What one trade in the world is com- 
parable to it? Notwithstanding the Scriptures were given forth freely, 
Christ commanded his ministers to preach freely, and the prophets and 
apostles denounced judgment against all covetous hirelings and diviners 
for money. But in this free spirit of the Lord Jesus was I sent forth 
to declare the word of life and reconciliation freely, that all might 
come to Christ, who gives freely, and renews up into the image of 
God, which man and woman were in before they fell.’”—p. 46. 

Here we are presented with the origin of the Quaker tenet 
against a paid clergy of any description; and from the doctrines 
of their founder the Quakers conceive themselves called upon to 
protest openly against such a ministration of the Gospel, as being 
contrary to the special injunctions of Christ, and the practices 
of the apostles and early Christian church. Hence, they refuse 
to pay all tithes or church demands, patiently submitting to the 
legal penalties attached to such refusals, and to the rapacity of 
their enemies, who, in the early periods of the society, carried 
their plunder to so great an excess as not only to involve many 
in total ruin, but also to subject them to long and cruel imprison- 
ments, which, in many cases of particular hardship, terminated 
in death. Hence, in 1662, twenty died in different prisons in 
London, and seven more after their liberation, from their ill-treat- 
ment. In 1664, twenty-five died, and in 1665, fifty-two more. 
The number which perished in this way, throughout the whole 
kingdom, amounted to three hundred and sixty-nine. 

It would be a subject of interesting inquiry, but foreign to the 
objects of a literary review, whether the grand features of this 
mission of George Fox, and the practice of his early followers 
resulting from it, are not based upon more solid principles of 
Christianity, and are not more closely allied to its pure = 
than the world at large generally admit to be essential? Quaker- 
ism is grounded on the passage—“ that the grace of God which 
brings salvation had appeared to all men, and that the mani- 
festation of the spirit of God was given to every man to profit 
withal.” Fox maintained, that by a faithful obedience to the 
inward teachings of this Holy Spirit we become God’s people, and 
by its aid alone acquire a clear understanding of the Scriptures ; 
but which inward monitor, if continually neglected, or after the 
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example of Felix, dismissed for a more convenient season, will 
in time be withdrawn, leaving the heart reprobate, and abandoned 
to its own wicked devices; for God has declared, “ my spirit shall 
not always strive with man.” Gen. vii. 3. 

This inward principle is the good seed, which being sown in all 
soils, flourishes in some, pines away or is choked in others, and 
in some individuals finds no root at all. Scriptural authority, if 
to be literally interpreted, is at least in favour of Fox’s testimony 
against all oaths, and warfare, as being antichristian, and in direct 
opposition to the dictates of Christ, and the practice of the apostles 
and early church. And further, in accordance with his emulation 
of the noble and disinterested example of the early christian pas- 
tors, who ministered the word of life without fee or reward ; and 
with his rejection of all outward ceremonies and forms of worship, 
because they had degenerated into religious rites, and which he 
considered as so many stumbling-blocks and impediments to that 
spiritual devotion required of man by his Maker. Again, it would 
appear to support his great christian principle, that no system of 
policy whatever should be founded on expediency ; but upon that 
golden precept of Christ’s, “ of doing unto others as we would they 
should do unto us,”—a maxim that if faithfully acted upon would 
do away at once with all grounds of contention and warfare. The 


Quakers therefore as a body may be considered universal phi- 
lanthropists; and in their christian love and good will to all men 
they are as much opposed to every measure which is injurious to 
the free and just rights of man, as they are often the foremost 
supporters of those devised for his good. 


“The mission of G. Fox was no republican doctrine, disguised 
under the form of theology. It never interfered with the existing 
powers, whether monarchical or republican, but taught obedience to 
the magistrate, by enforcing purity of morals. It was a plain, honest, 
and zealous attempt to clear the gospel from the mist of error and 
superstition, which had long obscured it ; to release the minds of the 
people from the shackles of school-wisdom, and the subtleties of 
polemical divinity ; to hold out to them the true nature of that re- 
demption which it offers to all mankind, a redemption depending 
upon faith in Christ, repentance from sin, and transformation from the 
world, but not upon outward rites and ordinances, or creeds drawn up 
by fallible men. He pleaded alone for religious liberty, for a free 
toleration of all religious opinions ; a principle which in itself involves 
emancipation of mind, and lays the foundation for the universal and 
equal rights of all men, the privileged classes as well as those below 
them; and effectually resists the encroachments of either party upon 
the just rights of the other, by inculeating the great christian rule of 
doing as we would be done by.”—p. 48. 
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The ‘ Journal’ of George Fox was pronounced by the late Sir 
James Mackintosh to be “one of the most extraordinary and 
instructive documents in the world ;” and he adds, that “no man 
of competent judgment can peruse it without revering the virtue 
of the writer.” ‘To his efforts, single-handed, or nearly so, we 
may ascribe the establishment and rise of the Quakers, which, as 
Bancroft in his ‘ History of the United States’ declares, is “ one 
of the most remarkable events in the history of man. It marks,” 
says he, “the moment when intellectual freedom was claimed 
unconditionally by the people as an inalienable birthright. It 
was the consequence of a great moral warfare against corruption ; 
the aspiration of the human mind after a perfect emancipation 
from the long reign of bigotry and superstition.” 

In another passage, Bancroft describes how Fox arrived “ at 
the conclusion that truth is to be sought by listening to the 
voice of God in the soul. This principle,” says he, “contained 
a moral revolution. It established absolute freedom of mind, 
treading idolatry under foot, and entered the strongest protest 
against the forms of a hierarchy. It was the principle for which 
Socrates died, and Plato suffered; and now that Fox went forth 
to proclaim it among the people, he was resisted everywhere with 
vehemence, and priests and professors, magistrates and people, 
swelled against him like the raging waves of the sea.” 

It is worthy of remark, that this storm of persecution should 
have raged most fiercely during the protectorate of Cromwell, a 
man who has the credit of resisting the influence of priesthood 
and priestcraft when directed against himself. We are especially 
told by D’Aubigné, in his ‘ History of the Reformation,’ that 
“the rise of plebeian sects, which swarmed in England, was en- 
couraged by the freedom of the popular government under the 
Commonwealth.” What this freedom could have been does not 
appear very obvious; imprisonment in dungeons underground, 
and beneath other dungeons occupied by felons, and so arranged 
that the lower dungeon received all the filth from the upper one; 
pelting with stones and rotten eggs in the pillory; beating with 
holly-bushes; laceration with pitchforks; threshing with long 
poles ; these are feats, either performed by the executive or sanc- 
tioned by the administrators of the common weal. George Fox, 
however, went on his way whenever he was liberated, renewing, 
on all occasions, his testimony against a hireling ministry, pay- 
ment of tithes, swearing, ceremonies and forms; and preaching 
his favourite doctrine of the divine light of Christ in the soul of 
man. His sufferings were renewed again and again, often with- 
out the slightest provocation, but sometimes from his own intem- 
perate zeal; intemperate, because personal interference with the 
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mode of worship chosen by others is at all times of doubtful pro- 
priety, and in many instances concomitant circumstances render 
it perfectly unjustifiable. But Fox’s day was one of all manner 
of religious excesses. Baptists, Presbyterians, and Independents, 
were struggling for the mastery, and all striving to possess them- 
selves of some of the emoluments of priestcraft. Wild, blood- 
thirsty, and persecuting, all seemed to lose sight of the peaceful 
character of Christianity, and to contend with a fury more allied 
to the ravings of madmen than the behaviour of sincere disciples 
of a meek and peace-preaching master. All these wrangling 
Dissenters thought it an outward symbol of sanctity to wear 
their hair closely cropped; but Fox wore his very long, falling 
gracefully over his shoulders, a practice which obtained generally 
among his followers, and from a passage in his journal it would 
appear that he entertained some scruple against its being cut: he 
wished it to be understood that true religion did not consist in 
this outward mark, an observation which would lead one to be- 
lieve that he eschewed rather than aimed at a peculiar assumption 
of holiness in his appearance or apparel. His long hair gave 
additional offence to the “ crop-ears,” or “ roundheads ” of the 
day. 

The following extracts will give some idea of the treatment 


which this most sincere and truly pious man was made to suffer, 
and it will also exhibit his own character in its true light. 


“The next morning he was summoned before the magistrates, to 
whom he gave further offence by declaring to them that the ‘ fruits of 
their priests’ preaching were void of Christianity, and that, though 
they were great professors, they were without the possession of that 
which they professed.’ He was, upon this, committed to gaol as a 
‘heretic, a blasphemer, and a seducer ;’ and, by order of the magis- 
trates, he was shut up among the lowest class of felons, and the gaolers 
were encouraged to treat him with the greatest brutality, declaring to 
him that he should never come out again but to be hanged; and so 
confident were his enemies in accomplishing his ruin and death, that 
numbers visited him in prison as a condemned person, who was shortly 
to be executed.”—p. 97. 

“ At Carlisle he suffered an illegal imprisonment for several months, 
and at the approaching assizes his enemies made sure of leading him 
to the gallows ; but, not being able to substantiate any legal charge 
against him, he was never brought up for trial. The high-sherifl, 
and a company of bitter Scotch priests, were so misled by their ran- 
corous feelings, that they had him guarded by three musqueteers to 
shoot him upon any pretence of escape. For a time they would suffer 
no one to have access to him excepting themselves ; they sometimes 
came into his cell as late as the tenth hour, and their deportment was 
‘exceedingly rude and devilish ; they were not fit to speak of the 
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things of God, they were so foul-mouthed ; and he grieved to think 
such people should call themselves ministers of God ; but the Lord, 
by his power, gave them dominion over them all, and let them see 
both their fruits and their spirits.’ During this confinement he was 
often cruelly beaten with a large cudgel, at the caprice of the under- 
gaoler ; who, entering his cell one day, fell upon him without the 
shadow of an excuse for such abominable cruelty, and beat him most 
furiously, calling out all the time, as a pretext, ‘Come out of the 
window,’ although George Fox was on the opposite side of the room 
to it. While he was so beaten, ‘he was moved of the Lord to sing 
psalms, being filled with joy? upon which the exasperated gaoler 
brought in a fiddler to annoy him ; but while he played George Fox 
so overpowered him by his singing, ‘ being moved by the everlasting 
power of the Lord God,’ that they were ‘struck and confounded’ and 
went away, leaving him to the unmolested enjoyment of his heartfelt 
hymns of praise, and rejoicing that he was thus found worthy to suffer 
for the sake of his great Lord and Master, whose precepts he had thus 
far totally and faithfully declared, without respect of persons. ‘Blessed 
are ye when men shall revile you, and persecute you, and shall say 
all manner of evil against you falsely for my sake, Rejoice, and be 
exceeding glad ; for great is your reward in heaven.’—Matt. v. 11, 12. 

“In this prison he became acquainted with James Parnell, a youth 
of only sixteen years, but remarkable for his early piety and religious 
life. He had been so struck with Fox’s preaching and doctrine, that 
he frequently visited him while in bonds, eagerly seeking instruction ; 
and ‘ the Lord quickly made him a powerful minister of the word of 
life, and many were turned to Christ by him.’ Travelling soon after 
into Essex, as an acknowledged minister of the Quakers, he was im- 
prisoned with many others in Colchester Castle, and subjected to the 
cruelty of a merciless gaoler, who was encouraged in his brutality by 
the magistrates themselves, At this time James Parnell was ex- 
tremely debilitated by severe indisposition, and was confined in a place 
called the oven, a large hole in the wall, and so high from the ground 
that it was only accessible by a short ladder, and a rope, because the 
ladder was not sufficiently long. From this place he was constrained 
by the gaoler to come down every day for his food, refusing him the 
advantage of any assistance which his fellow prisoners would gladly 
have rendered him. Climbing up one day to this incommodious dor- 
mitory, with his day’s provision in one hand, he missed his hold of 
the rope through weakness, and falling down was so much shaken, 
that he died very soon afterwards in consequence of his fall. After 
his death, his persecutors, to cover their own cruelty, wrote a book, 
stating, ‘that he fasted himself to death.’ Thus he died a martyr 
to his religious convictions, about two years after he had joined the 
Quakers.”—p. 98. 

“During his confinement with those unfortunate and depraved 
characters, of both sexes, his sincere piety and kindly feeling united 
to his good example, had a great effect upon the minds of his wretched 
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companions ; they treated him with respect, and several of them be- 
came sincere and true penitents, so powerfully and so feelingly had he 
laid open to them the profligacy of their evil courses.”—p. 100. 

“ The assizes being now ended, and the prisoners refusing upon prin- 
ciple to pay a fine they considered most illegal, since nothing had been 
proved against them to justify their apprehension, * much less their 
imprisonment, and judging from the malice of their enemies that they 
were not likely to be liberated very soon, demanded a free prison, and told 
the goaler they should discontinue to pay him for the hire of his room, 
for which they had hitherto given him seven shillings a week each 
person, as well as seven shillings a week for each of their horses. Upon 
this notification, the goaler, who was an abandoned character, and had 
been twice branded with a hot iron as a thief (as well as his wife and 
the under goaler), shut them up in a foul dungeon, called Doomsdale, 
which was noisome and pestilential, on account of its being the com- 
mon sewer of the prison, the floor of which was so thick in mire, 
that it was over their shoes, and afforded no place where they could 
either sit or lie down. In this dreadful place they were denied by 
their exasperated keeper even a little straw or alight ; but some kindly 
disposed people of the town hearing of their sad condition brought 
them both a light and a few handfuls of straw, which they burnt to 
purify the air. The smoke arising upon this occasion penetrated 
through the chinks of the floor above, and found its way into the 
chamber occupied by the under goaler and some thieves, who im- 
mediately began to revenge themselves, by pouring down upon them 
through the chinks whatever they could obtain to annoy them, and 
make their condition still more deplorable ; at the same time abusing 
them with the foulest language. In this place they were sometimes 
left in want both of food and water, owing to the brutality of the gaoler 
and his wife; who often abused and beat those who brought them a few 
necessaries and comforts. The whole particulars of the infamous 
treatment to which they were subjected, from the misconduct of their 
unfeeling keepers, are too offensive for recital ; and when such abuses 
no longer exist in our public gaols are best left untold.”—p. 131. 


Cromwell, who was well acquainted with Fox, both personally 
and by reputation, was cognizant of all these proceedings; and 
it certainly seems to us a lasting stigma on his character that he 
allowed them. On one occasion, after a long interview, when 
Fox was about to leave, Cromwell seized him by the hand, and 
said, with tears in his eyes, “Come again to my house; for if 
thou and I were but an hour a day together we should be nearer 
one another ;” and he ordered that Fox should be conducted to 
the great hall, to dine with his gentlemen. This honour was, 
however, flatly refused by the unambitious Quaker: “Tell the 





* They had been arrested for travelling and preaching by the way. 
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Protector,” said he, “ that I will neither eat of his bread nor drink 
of his drink.” When Cromwell received the message he re- 
marked—* Now I see there is a people arisen that I cannot win 
either with gifts, honours, offices, or places; but all other sects 
and people I can.” This anecdote and subsequent events show 
the exhibition of friendly feeling towards Fox to have been osten- 
sible only ; for he never raised a finger to assist him or todo him 
justice when so foully ill-used: the anecdote exhibits also the 
talent of the Protector in correctly estimating the hollowness and 
mercenary spirit of his self-righteous followers. The following 
short quotations show that Fox himself remonstrated with the 
Protector on the cruel oppression of his persecuted sect :— 


“ The travellers entering London by Hyde Park, met the Protector 
in his coach, attended by his life-guard, and surrounded by a great 
concourse of people. George Fox immediately rode up to the coach 
side, from whence he would have been repelled by the guards, had 
not Cromwell caught sight of him and beckoned him to approach. 
He then rode by the coach side, and spoke to him, ‘ Declaring,’ as he 
says, ‘ what the Lord gave me to say to him, of the condition and of 
the sufferings of Friends in the nation; showing him how contrary 
this persecution was to Christ and his Apostles, and to Christianity.’ 
At the park gate of St. James’ they parted, and Cromwell invited 
him to come to his house.”—p. 137. 

“ In the course of a few days he had an interview with the Protector 
at Whitehall, accompanied by Edward Pyott. George Fox was very 
urgent on behalf of the Friends, stating how unjustly they were per- 
secuted, and how great were their sufferings throughout his dominions, 
for conscience’ sake alone; he pleaded their right, in common with all 
peaceable subjects, to Cromwell’s protection.”—p. 137. 

“ A report was also spread of his (Cromwell’s) intention to assume 
theerown. George Fox went to him and warned him against accepting 
it, and also of other dangers,—such as his suffering the innocent to 
be oppressed by the unjust, and that if he did not put a stop to this 
evil, he would bring shame and ruin upon himself and his posterity. 
Cromwell appeared to take his advice very well, &c.”—p. 163. 


“ Appeared to take his advice very well;” but his course re- 
mained unaltered. The priests of all denominations, and the 
rabble whom they incited, continued their persecutions; pro- 
cured the arrest and ill-usage of Fox, and all the leaders of his 
sect; and Cromwell remained as before a passive if not ap- 
proving spectator. 

Since the publication of Mr. Carlyle’s very able ‘ Life of Crom- 
well’ it has become rather a fashion to suppose that powerful man 
greatly injured by the charge of hypocrisy formerly preferred 
against him, and to hold him up as a pattern of straight-forward- 
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ness and sincerity. Now, the elements of straight-forwardness 
and sincerity do not appear to us to consist in conduct like that 
of Cromwell, a sovereign prince, towards Fox, a peaceful and 
inoffensive subject. Sincerity does not, in our view, consist in 
wringing a man’s hand, and, with tears in one’s eyes, begging 
him to come again, when he had just permitted him to suffer the 
grossest indignities ; neither in providing sumptuous dinners for 
him one day, and seeing him cast into a loathsome dungeon the 
next without raising so much as a finger to assist him. And be 
it recollected that dungeons and fair words were continually alter- 
nated with some regularity, not merely on one occasion, but 
times and oft; and the ruler knew the sterling worth of his sub- 
ject, and lamented that he was not to be bought with a bribe. 
Let the reader repeat, again and again, Fox’s answer to this 
powerful and crafty potentate—* Tell the Protector I will neither 
eat of his bread nor drink of his drink; ” let the reader ask what 
was Fox’s opinion, founded on dear-bought experience, of this 
sincere and straight-forward monarch. For what crime was Fox 
imprisoned? Alas! does not the termination of each imprison- 
ment show? We have it recorded again and again—“ At length 
he was freed without a trial, without a hearing, without a charge 
of any kind being brought against him.” We doubt whether the 
annals of any nation under the sun can produce a match for the 
unrighteous persecutions borne for conscience’ sake under that 
liberal government, the Commonwealth of England. Immedi- 
ately before Cromwell’s death Fox had a final interview with 
him, in the capacity of intercessor for the sect which he had 
founded. What impression he made is unknown; for the Pro- 
tector’s days were numbered—he was on the eve of that sum- 
mons which the weak and the powerful alike obey. We give our 
author’s brief account of the meeting :— 


“ George Fox went again to see the Protector, to try once more 
how far he could influence him to act with justice and impartiality to 
all his subjects, and thus put a stop to the sufferings of the injured 
Friends, who were now unjustly deprived of the liberties and privileges 
secured to all freemen by the great charter of England. He had often 
before warned him of his unjust neglect of this portion of his un- 
offending and innocent subjects, and had told him, that if he persisted 
in refusing any interference on their behalf, God would soon rend the 
power out of his hands; and ‘that a day of reverse and thick darkness 
was coming over those high professions, even a day of darkness that 
should be felt.’ Cromwell was at Hampton Court. George Fox says, 
‘I met him riding in the park, and before I came to him, as he rode 


at the head of his life-guard, I saw and felt a waft (or apparition) of 
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adead man. After I had laid the sufferings of Friends before 
him, and had warned him, according as I was moved to speak to him, 
he bid me come to his house. So I returned to Kingston; and the 
next day went up to Hampton Court, to speak further with him. 
But when I came he was sick; and one Harvey, who waited on him, 
told me the doctors were not willing that I should speak to him. So 
I passed away, and never saw him more.’”—p. 168. 


After the Restoration the persecutions of the Quakers still con- 
tinued; but, as before, it appears to have proceeded entirely 
from the Round-heads, especially those who had turned renegades 
to their old faith, and put on the more fashionable religion estab- 
lished by law, in order to conciliate those in power, and obtain 
a share of the temporalities of the church. 

Fox was arrested at Swarthmore, on a charge of “ having great 
meetings up and down,” and was kept a close prisoner in the “ Dark 
House” in Lancaster Castle. He was committed by one Porter, 
a violent and bitter Round-head, but one who had just renegaded 
to the faith now uppermost. While in Lancaster Castle numbers 
of rude people were admitted to see him, merely for the purpose 
of abusing and insulting him. “One time,” he says, “there 
came two young priests, and very abusive they were; the worst 
of people could not be worse.” But perhaps the climax of abuse 
came from a woman whom he terms “ old Justice Preston’s wife, 
of Howker Hall.” She told him his tongue should be cut out, 
and that he should be hanged; at the same time showing him a 
gallows, which we may imagine she had brought in her pocket 
in order to illustrate and point her invective. Having applied 
for a copy of his mittimus, it was refused him; but he appears to 
have gained a knowledge of its contents by two of his fellow 
professors, who had perused it. He owed his liberation on this 
occasion to the intercession of Margaret Fell, the lady at whose 
house he was staying, and whom he afterwards married. This 
excellent person went up to London, and appealed personally to 
the king on behalf of her ill-used friend. She met with a most 
gracious reception ; and the application resulted in the liberation 
of Fox. There is in the narrative matter of the highest in- 
terest. 

“Reverting to Margaret Fell’s application to the king, it appeared 
from the nature of his commitment that the king could not release him ; 
he therefore ordered a writ of habeas-corpus to be issued for his re- 
moval to London, in order that his case might be referred to the 
judges. The trouble now was how to get him removed to town ; for 
if he was only sent under the care of two bailiffs, the charge would be 
considerable ; but to send him under the guard of a troop of horse 
Was quite out of the question; therefore, to save their pockets, the 
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magistrates told him, that ‘if he would put in bail that he would. be 
in London by such a day of term, he might go up with some of his 
friends.’ George Fox told them, ‘he would neither put in bail, nor 
give one piece of silver to the gaoler, for he was an innocent man, 
upon whom they had laid a false charge, and imprisoned wrongfully. 
Nevertheless, if they would let him go up with one or two of his 
friends, hé would be in London such a day, if the Lord should per- 
mit, and would carry up the charge against himself.’ So inconsistent 
was the conduct of his persecutors, that, to save themselves the charge 
of conveying him up to town under an escort, suitable for the dan- 
gerous character they had represented him to be, they liberated him 
upon his parole, to appear of his own accord, and deliver up his 
own accusation before the proper authorities in London ; by this act 
tacitly acknowledging the injustice of their own proceedings, and the 
falsity of their charges against him ; because, if they had been true 
only in part, nothing could justify their setting such a person at large 
upon parole. Thus he left Lancaster Castle, without the payment of 
a single fee, travelled at his leisure, visited his friends, and held many 
great meetings on his journey ; committing over and over again the 
very offences for which he had been imprisoned, and in which offences 
his persecutors now silently acquiesced, since, by liberating him upon 
his bare word to surrender himself, they consented to that which 
they well knew would be his only line of conduct. 

“ Upon his arrival in London he found a great concourse of people 
assembled at Charing Cross, to witness the burning of the bowels of 
the late king’s judges, who had been hanged, drawn, and quartered. 
The next day he went before the Lord Chief Justice Foster, and 
Judge Mallett, and presenting them his own accusation, they read it 
through till they came to the words, ‘that he and his friends were 
embroiling the nation in blood,’ &c. Upon which they struck their 
hands upon the table. George Fox told them, ‘I am the man whom 
that charge is against, but I am as innocent of any such thing as a 
new-born child, and had brought it up myself ; and some of my friends 
came with me, without any guard.’ They then observed that lie 
stood with his hat on, and said to him, ‘ What, do you stand with your 
hat on ! He replied, ‘that he did not stand so in any contempt of 
them.’ In consequence of the King’s Bench prison being full, Judge 
Foster asked him, ‘ Will you appear to-morrow, about ten o’clock, at 
the King’s Bench bar in Westminster Hall?’ He said, ‘ Yes, if the 
Lord give me strength.’ Then Judge Foster remarked to the other 
judge, ‘If he says, yes, and promises it, you may take his word ;’ and 
then he was dismissed. ‘The next morning, he says, ‘I was brought 
into the middle of the court ; and as soon as I came in I was moved 
to look about, and, turning to the people, said, ‘ Peace be among you; 
and the power of the Lord sprung over the court. The charge against 
me was then read openly. ‘The people were moderate, and the judges 
cool and loving ; and the Lord’s mercy was to them. 

“But when they came to that part which said ‘that I and my 
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friends were embroiling the nation in blood, and raising a new war, 
that I was an enemy to the king, &c.’ they lifted up their hands. 
Then stretching out my arms, I said, ‘I am the man whom that 
charge is against, but I am as innocent as a child concerning the 
charge, and have never learned any war-postures; and do ye think 
that if I and my friends had been such men as the charge declares, 
that I would have brought it up myself against myself? or that I 
should have been suffered to come up with only one or two of my 
friends with me? Had I been such a man as this charge sets forth, 
I had need to have been guarded up with a troop or two, of horse! 
Then the judge asked me whether it should be filed, or what I would 
do with it? I answered, ‘ Ye are judges, and able I hope to judge in 
this matter, therefore do ye what ye will with it, I leave it to you.’ 
Then stood up Esquire Marsh, who was of the king’s bed-chamber, 
and told the judges, ‘it was the king’s pleasure that I should be 
set at liberty, seeing no accuser came up against me.’ They then 
asked me, ‘whether I would put it to the king and council?’ I said, 
‘Yes, with a good will.’ The writ of habeas-corpus and the mittimus 
were thereupon sent to the king.”—p. 185. 


The king being satisfied of his innocence, commanded his 
secretary to send the following order to Judge Mallet for his 
release :— 


“It is his Majesty’s pleasure, that you give order for releasing and 
setting at full liberty the person of George Fox, late a prisoner in 
Lancaster Gaol, and commanded hither by an habeas corpus. And 
this signification of his Majesty’s pleasure shall be your sufficient 
warrant. Dated at Whitehall, the 24th of October, 1660.’ 

“Epwarp NICHOLAS.” 

“For Sir Thomas Mallet, Knight, 

“ One of the Justices of the King’s Bench.”—>p. 187. 


It seems impossible in this case to avoid a comparison between 
the gay, volatile, and licentious Charles, and the rigid, austere, and 
sanctimonious Cromwell, a comparison which certainly results to 
the prejudice of the latter; not that we would palliate the ex- 
cesses of Charles, or blame the austerity of Cromwell; but 
merely observe that the simple aim at justice, the germ of that 
first Christian principle of doing as we would be done by, may 
exist amid all manner of indulgence and excess, though it must 
expire when religion is made the bone of contention for ascetics 
and bigots to snarl and quarrel over. The feeling of the monarch 
in both cases was shared by those in authority under him. 

Cromwell owed no less to his tact than to his sterling talent ;— 
brave, cool, far-sighted, and fitted to command, he might have 
made an inefficient leader and ruler under any circumstances ; 
but he had the tact to mount that religious night-mare with 
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which the nation was then oppressed; to ride it not only with 
invincible courage and consummate skill, but to ride it as a 
hobby of his own, and to sit identified with the creature, as man 
and horse are combined in the centaur; for from the moment he 
was in the saddle no one could distinguish the horse from the 
rider. Charles was a Roman Catholic in heart, although, yielding 
to that love of indolence for which his reign was so pre-eminently 
distinguished, he professed acquiescence in the supremacy of the 
Established Church. He well knew that this was the readiest 
way of retaining that sceptre which he had seen forcibly wrested 
from his father’s grasp, and which might, at a moment’s notice, 
be required at his hand. He took no kind of interest in the 
religious squabbles of the day; and no greater mistake could 
have been made, than that of those factious Roundheads who, 
renegading to Episcopalianism, persecuted their brother Dis- 
senters, in the vain hope of ingratiating themselves with 
this ease-loving monarch. Charles was not deficient in per- 
sonal courage ; sufficient evidence on this point had been given 
years previously, at Worcester; but the desire of peaceably 
enjoying those luxuries and immoralities to which his inclina- 
tions led, and of which his position gave him the key, rendered 
him in every respect the very antipodes of his predecessor. Thus 
would he eschew as wearisome those very squabbles which his 
predecessor would take under his own peculiar care, to foment, 
inflame, discourage, or quash, as might be most expedient. 

In 1663, Fox once more visited his excellent friend at Swarth- 
more. As soon as his arrival was known among his old Presby- 
terian enemies, a meeting was called, and it was resolved again to 
put him under arrest. It was, however, difficult to decide what 
charge was to be preferred against him—the old one, of holding 
“large meetings,’ would scarcely be sufficient, seeing that he 
had been liberated from his imprisonment on that charge, by the 
king himself, and that most unconditionally, and was allowed to 
go wherever he pleased, and to hold meetings large or small 
without let or hindrance. It however happened that about this 
time there was a great talk of a projected rising in the north, 
and Fox, ever on the alert in the cause of peace and good-will, 
had issued an address to the poorer country people, cautioning 
them against taking any part in the affair, and poimting out not 
only its unlawfulness, but the certain ruin that it would bring on 
themselves. This truly benevolent and patriotic document was 
agreed on as the ground of arrest—by what ingenious perversion 
we have never learned—but for this was he thrown into prison 
and subjected to a series of persecutions and cruelties, the history 
of which might equal the choicest records of the Inquisition. 
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During this persecution, he underwent several mock examina- 
tions and trials, the recital of which has been graphically given by 
himself, and sets forth in so lucid a manner the character of the 
man, and the nature of the persecution, that we shall make no 
apology for extracting it at considerable length from the pages 
of his historian. At the first examination, one of the magistrates 
was a Roman Catholic, and he began by accusing George Fox 
of denying God, the church, and the faith. The following collo- 
quy resulted. 


“G. Fox. ‘Nay, lown God, and the true church, and the true 
faith. But what church dost thou own? 

“George Fox was aware of his religion, and Middleton, feeling 
irritated by this retort, turned round angrily, and said, ‘You are a 
rebel and a traitor.’ 

“George Fox. ‘To whom dost thou speak, or whom dost thou 
call rebel ? 

“* Middleton was now so enraged, that it was some time before he 
could find utterance, but at last he said, ‘ he spoke it to him.’ 

“ G. Fox, striking his hand upon the table. ‘I have suffered more 
in the royal cause than twenty like thee, or any that are here; for I 
have been cast into Derby prison for six months together, and have 
suffered much because I would not take up arms against the late 
king, before Worcester fight. I have been sent up prisoner out of 
my own county, by Colonel Hacker, to Oliver Cromwell, as a plotter 
to bring in King Charles, in the year 1654; and I have nothing but 
love and good will to the king, and desire the eternal good and welfare 
of him and all his subjects.’ 

“ Justice Middleton. ‘ Did you ever hear the like? 

“G. Fox. ‘Nar. ye may hear it again if ye will. For ye talk of 
the king, a company of you; but where were ye in Oliver’s days? 
and what did ye do for him? I have more love to the king, for his 
eternal good and welfare, than any of you have.’ 

“ Justice Middleton. ‘ Bring the book, and put the oaths of alle- 
giance and supremacy to him.’ 

“This was the usual snare to entrap the Quakers when other 
charges against them failed. George Fox shrewdly asked him, 
‘Whether he had taken the oath of supremacy, who was a Catholic 
and a swearer? as for us, we cannot swear at all, because Christ and 
his apostles have forbidden it.” This pointed query for the present 
warded off the blow, the oaths were dispensed with, and he was dis- 
missed upon his bare promise to appear at the next Lancaster 
sessions.—p. 220. 


And he kept his word. He presented himself at the winter 
assizes held at Lancaster. ‘When called for, he entered, as usual, 
with his hat on, a matter in which he was very particular, never 
removing it on any occasion for the purpose of paying respect to 
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men. The court invariably objected to a proceeding so entirely 
at variance with custom. 


“Chairman. ‘Do you know where you are?’ 

“G. Fox. ‘Yes 1 do? but it may be my hat offends you. That 
is a low thing, that is not the honour that I give to magistrates, for 
the true honour is from above; which I have received, and I hope it 
is not the hat which ye look upon to be the honour.’ 

“Chairman. ‘We look for the hat too. Wherein do you show 
your respect to magistrates, if you do not put off your hat? 

“G. Fox. ‘In coming when they call me.’ 

“ An officer of the court was then ordered to take off his hat; and 
he was questioned again about the plot already alluded to ; but finding 
they had no grounds on which to substantiate this charge against him, 
they tendered to him the oaths of allegiance and supremacy; and one 
of the justices asked him, ‘Whether he held it was unlawful to 
swear? an unwarrantable question, because the act imposed either 
banishment or a heavy fine upon any who declared it to be unlawful. 

“G. Fox. ‘In the time of the law amongst the Jews, before Christ 
came, the law commanded them to swear; but Christ, who doth fulfil 
the law in his gospel-time, commands, ‘ Swear not at all;’ and the 
apostle James forbids swearing, even to them that were Jews, and who 
had the law of God.’ 

“He then produced the paper which he had written, and dis- 
tributed it as a testimony against plots, and requested that it might 
be read out in open court, as it would shew, of itself, whether it con- 
tained anything of a treasonable nature. This proposition was 
rejected, and he was not permitted to make any other defence, but 
was committed to prison for refusing to swear. And addressing the 
court, he said, ‘All people take notice that I suffer for the doctrine 
of Christ, and for obedience to his command.’—p. 221. 


The gaol at Lancaster was literally crammed with Quakers, prin- 
cipally poor labouring men and small farmers, who had refused to 
pay tithes. Many of them had been zealous royalists, and, before 
their adoption of the peaceable doctrines of Quakerism, had fought 
and bled for the late king, and had remained true to him to 
the last. Their persecutors were fierce Round-heads, who had 
opposed them in former days, and who were overjoyed in the 
opportunity of wreaking their vengeance on them now, under 
the apparent sanction of the law. Many of these poor people 
died in prison. But we must proceed with the trials of Fox. 


“1664. The assizes for this year commenced on the 14th of March, 
and G. Fox, who had lain in prison ever since the last quarter- 
sessions, held upon the 12th of January, was now brought up before 
Judge Twisden : his own account is as follows: ‘when I was set at 
the bar, I said, “ Peace be amongst you all.”’ 
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“Judge, looking at him. ‘What! do you come into court with 
your hat on?” Upon which the gaoler then took it off. 

“G. Fox. ‘The hat is not the honour that comes from God.’ 

“Judge. ‘Will you take the oath of allegiance, George Fox? 

“G. Fox. ‘I never took any oath in my life, nor any covenant or 
engagement.’ 

“Judge. ‘Well, will you swear or no?’ 

“G. Fox. ‘Iam a Christian, and Christ commands me “not to 
swear ;” so does the apostle James; and whether I should obey God 
or man, do thou judge.’ 

“Judge. ‘I ask you again, whether you will swear or no?’ 

“G. Fox. ‘I am neither Turk, Jew, nor Heathen, but a Christian, 
and should show forth Christianity. Dost thou not know that Chris- 
tians, in the primitive times, under the persecutions, and some also of 
the martyrs in Queen Mary’s days, refused swearing, because Christ 
and his apostles had forbidden it? Ye have had experience enough, 
how many have first sworn for the king, and then against him. But 
as for me I have never taken an oath in my life. My allegiance does 
not lie in swearing, but in truth and faithfulness; for I honour all 
men, much more the king. But Christ, who is the Great Prophet, 
the King of Kings, the Saviour and Judge of the whole world, saith, 
“I must not swear.” Now, whether must I obey Christ or thee? 
For it is tenderness of conscience, and in obedience to the command 
of Christ, that I do not swear: and we have the word of the king for 
tender consciences.* Dost thou own the king ?’ 

“Judge. ‘I do own the king.’ 

“G. Fox. ‘Why then dost thou not observe his declaration from 
Breda, and his promises made since he came to England, “ That no 
man should be called in question for matters of religion so long as he 
lived peaceably ?” If thou ownest the king, why dost thou call me in 
question, and put me upon taking an oath, which is a matter of reli- 
gion, seeing thou or none else can charge me with unpeaceable 
living ? 

“ Judge, irritated, and looking at him. ‘Sirrah! will you swear?’ 

“G. Fox. ‘Iam none of thy sirrahs, I am a Christian; and for 
thee, an old man and a judge, to sit there and give nicknames to 
prisoners, it does not become either thy grey hairs or thy office.’ 

“Judge. ‘ Well, I am a Christian too.’ 

“G. Fox. ‘Then do Christian works.’ 

“Judge. ‘Sirrah! Thou thinkest to frighten me with thy words.’ 
Then checking himself, and looking aside, he said, ‘Hark! I am 
using the word sirrah again,’ and so checked himself. 

“G. Fox. ‘I spoke to thee in love; for that language did not be- 
come thee, a judge. Thou oughtest to instruct a prisoner in the law, 
if he were ignorant and out of the way.’ 





* Charles II. had pledged his word to the Quakers, that they should not be 
molested for their peculiar scruples, provided their conduct was peaccable, 
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“Judge. ‘And I speak in love to thee too.’ 

“G. Fox. ‘But love gives no nick-names.’ 

“Judge. ‘ Well, George Fox, say, whether thou wilt take the oath, 
yea, or nay ?” 

“G, Fox. ‘I say as I said before, “whether ought I to obey God 
or man, judge thou?” If I could take any oath at all, I could take 
this; for Ido not deny some oaths only, or on some occasions, but 
all oaths, according to Christ’s doctrine, who hath commanded his 
followers, “Not to swear at all.” Now, if thou, or any of you, or any 
of your ministers or priests here, will prove that ever Christ or his 
apostles, after they had forbidden all swearing, commanded Christians 
to swear, then I will swear.’ 

“ Several priests were there but none of them offered to speak. 

“Judge. ‘I am a servant of the king, and the king sent me not to 
dispute with you, but to put the law into execution, therefore tender 
him the oath of allegiance.’ 

“G. Fox. ‘If thou love the king, why dost thou break his word, 
and not keep his declarations and speeches, wherein he promised 
liberty to tender consciences? Iam a man of tender conscience, and 
in obedience to Christ’s command, I cannot swear.’ 

“Judge. ‘Then you will not swear; take him away, gaoler.’ 

“G. Fox. ‘It is for Christ’s sake that I cannot swear, and for obedi- 
ence to his command I suffer; and so the Lord forgive you all.’ 

“He was now re-conducted to prison, and on the 16th of March, 
two days afterwards, was again called into court. 

“The judge asked him, ‘whether he would traverse, stand mute, or 
submit.’ He desired he might have liberty to traverse the in- 
dictment, and try it. 

“Judge. ‘Take him away, I will have nothing to do with him, 
take him away.’ 

“G. Fox. ‘Well, live in the fear of God, and do justice.’ 

“Judge. ‘Why, have I not done you justice ? 

“G. Fox. ‘That which thou hast done hath been against the com- 
mand of Christ.’ Upon this he was again consigned to prison to 
await the next assizes.—p. 223. 


Fox appears to have felt himself much aggrieved by the word 
“ sirrah,” used on this occasion: so much so indeed that shortly 
afterwards he wrote and published a paper on the subject, ad- 
dressed to “ all judges whatsoever,” and shewing that the use of 
such epithets was not in accordance with the usages of Heathens, 
Jews, or Christians. He cites a number of instances in support 
of this assertion. 


“The next Lancaster assizes were held in the month of June, in the 
same year, and the same judges, T'wisden and Turner, came the cir- 
cuit; but this time Judge Turner sat on the crown-bench, where 
George Fox was brought before him. He says, ‘ Before I was called 
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to the bar, I was put among murderers and felons for about the space 
of two hours, the people, the justices, and judge, also gazing upon me. 
After they had tried several others they called me to the bar, and 
impanelled a jury ; then the judge asked the justices “ Whether they 
had tendered me the oath at the sessions?” They said, “They had.” 
Then he bid, “Give them the book,” that they might be sworn 
they had tendered me the oath at the sessions. They said, “ They 
had.” The judge bid them again “take the book and swear they had 
tendered the oath according to the indictment.” Some of the justices 
refused to be sworn; but the judge said, he would have it done to 
take away all occasion of exception. When the jury were sworn, and 
the justices had sworn, “that they tendered me the oath according to 
the indictment,” the judge asked me, “ Whether I had not refused the 
oath at the last assizes ?”’’ 

“G. Fox. ‘I never took an oathin my life, and Christ, the Saviour 
and Judge of the world, saith, “ Swear not at all.”’ 

“Judge (not heeding this answer). ‘I ask whether or no you did 
not refuse the oath at the last assizes ?” 

“G. Fox. ‘The words that I then spoke to them were, “ That if 
they would prove, either judge, justice,. priest, or teacher, that after 
Christ and the apostles had forbidden swearing, they commanded that 
Christians should swear, I would swear.”’ 

“Judge. ‘I am not at this time to dispute whether it is lawful to 
swear, but to inquire whether you have refused to take the oath or 


the king, and owning the Pope’s, or any other foreign power, I utterly 
deny.’ 

“Judge. ‘Well, you say well in that, but did yon deny to take the 
oath? What say you?’ 

“G. Fox. ‘What wouldst thou have me to say? for I have told 
thee before what I did say.’ 

“Judge. ‘ Would you have these men to swear that you have taken 
an oath?’ 

“G. Fox. ‘ Wouldest thou have these men to swear that I had refused 
the oath? At which the court burst out into laughter. ‘I was 
grieved,’ he says, ‘to see so much lightness in the court, where such 
solemn matters were handled, and therefore asked him, “ If this court 
was a play-house ?” Where is gravity and sobriety ? for this behaviour 
does not become you.’ 

“ The clerk then read the indictment, and I told the judge, ‘I had 
something to speak to it, for I had informed myself of the errors that 
were in it.’ He told me, ‘he would hear afterwards any reasons that 
I could allege why he should not give judgment.’ Then I spoke to 
the jury, and told them, they could not bring me in guilty, according 
to that indictment, for the indictment was wrong laid, and had many 
gross errors in it.’ 

“Judge. ‘You must not speak to the jury, but I will speak to 
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them; you have denied to take the oath at the last assizes, and I can 
tender the oath to any man now, and premunire him for not taking it, 
and the jury must bring you in guilty, seeing you refused to take the 
oath.’ 

“G. Fox. ‘What do ye with a form? you may throw away your 
form then.’ To the jury.—‘It lies upon your consciences, as ye 
would answer it to the Lord God before his judgment-seat.’ Then 
the judge spoke again to the jury, and I called to him ‘to do me jus- 
tice.’ The jury brought me in guilty. Whereupon I told them, 
‘that both the justices and they had forsworn themselves, and there- 
fore they had small cause to laugh as they did a little before.’ Oh, 
the envy, rage, and malice, that appeared against me, and the light- 
ness; but the Lord confounded them, and they were wonderfully 
stopped. So they set me aside, and called up Margaret Fell.’—p. 227. 


We learn that Fox on this occasion very properly complained 
of the badness of his prison; and in consequence several of the 
justices visited it ; but the floor was in such a bad state, and the 
room itself so completely open to wind and rain, that they were 
almost afraid to enter, All of them declared that it was “ a most 
shameful place,” and a better was promised. It is needless to 
say the promise was never fulfilled. 


“ The following day he was again brought up in company with his 
old friend and present fellow-sufferer, Margaret Fell, who employing 
counsel to plead to the errors of her indictment, the judge allowed 
them. George Fox was then called upon, but declined the assistance 
of any pleader. His narrative of the proceedings continues thus :— 

“Judge. ‘ What have you to say why I should not pass sentence 
upon you ?’ 

“G. Fox. ‘Iamno lawyer; but I have much to say if thou wilt 
have patience to hear.’ At that he laughed, and others also laughed ; 
and he said, ‘Come, what have you to say?’ and turning to the 
court, ‘ He can say nothing.’ 

“G. Fox. ‘ Yes; I have much to say, have but patience to hear 
me. Should the oath be tendered tothe king’s subjects, or to the sub- 
jects of another realm ?’ 

“Judge. ‘ To the subjects of this realm.’ 

“G, Fox. ‘Look into the indictment, ye may see ye have left out 
the word subject; so, not having named me in the indictment as a 
subject, ye cannot premunire me for not taking the oath.’ 

“ Then they looked over the statute and the indictment, and saw it 
was so: and the judge confessed it was an error. 

“G. Fox. ‘Ihave something else to stop judgment,—look what 
day the indictment says the oath was tendered to me, at the sessions 
there.’ 

“ They looked, and said, ‘ It was the 11th day of January.’ 

“G. Fox, ‘ What day of the week was the sessions held on?’ 
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“<¢On a Tuesday,’ was the reply of some one in court. 

“G. Fox. ‘ Look to your almanacks and see whether there were 
held any sessions at Lancaster on the 11th day of January, so called ?’ 
So they looked, and found that the 11th day was Monday, and that 
the sessions were held on the Tuesday, the 12th day of the month. 
‘Look, now, ye have indicted me for refusing the oath in the quarter- 
sessions, held at Lancaster on the 11th day of January last, and the 
justices have sworn that they tendered me the oath in open sessions 
here on that day, and the jury upon their oaths have found me guilty 
thereupon ; and yet ye see there was no session held in Lancaster that 
da 

C sles (to cover the matter) asked, ‘ Whether the sessions did 
not begin on the 11th day?’ Some one in court answered, ‘ No; 
the sessions held but one day, and that was the 12th.’ 

“Judge. ‘ This is a great mistake and error.’ 

“ Some of the justices were in a great rage at this, and stamped 
and said, ‘Who hath done this? Somebody: hath done this on 
purpose ;’? anda great heat was amongst them. 

“G, Fox. ‘Are not the justices here that have sworn to this in- 
dictment forsworn men in the face of the country? But this is not 
all, I have more yet to offer why sentence should not be given against 
me. In what year of the king was the last assize holden, which hap- 
pened in the month of March ‘last ?? 

“Judge. ‘ It was in the sixteenth year of the king.’ 

“G. Fox. ‘ The indictment lays it in the fifteenth year.’ 

“ They looked and found it so, which was also acknowledged to be 
another error. Then, he says, they were all in a fret again, and 
could not tell what to say; for the judge had sworn the officers of 
the court that the oath was tendered to me at the assize mentioned in 
the indictment. 

“G. Fox. ‘ Now, is not the court here forsworn also, who have 
sworn that the oath was tendered to me at the assize holden here in 
the fifteenth year of the king, when it was in his sixteenth year, aud 
so they have sworn a year false ?’ 

“The judge then bid them look whether Margaret Fell’s indictment 
was the same, but found it not so. 

“G. Fox. ‘Ihave yet more to offer to stop sentence; ought all 
the oath to be put into the indictment or not?’ 

“Judge. ‘ Yes, it ought to be all put in.’ 

“G. Fox. ‘Then compare the indictment with the oath, and there 
thou may’st see these words (or by any authority derived, or pre- 
tended to be derived from him, or his fee) left out of the indictment, 
which is a principal part of the oath; and in another place the words 
(heirs and successors) are left out.’ 

“ The judge acknowledged these also to be great errors. 

“G, Fox. ‘ But I have something further to allege.’ 

“Judge. ‘ Nay, I have enough, you need say no more.’ 

“G. Fox. ‘If thou hast enough, I desire nothing but law and 
justice at thy hands; for I don’t look for mercy.’ 
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“Judge. ‘ You must have justice, and you shall have law.’ 

“G. Fox. ‘Am I at liberty, and free from all that ever hath been 
done against me in this matter ?’ 

“Judge. ‘Yes, you are free from all that hath been done against 
you.’ But starting up in a rage, he exclaimed, ‘I can put the oath 
to any man here, and I will tender you the oath again.’ 

““G. Fox. ‘Thou had’st example enough yesterday of swearing, 
and false swearing, both in the justices and jury; for I saw before 
mine eyes that both justices and jury had forsworn themselves.’ 

“Judge. ‘Will you take the oath ?’ 

“G. Fox. ‘Do me justice for my false imprisonment all this while; 
for what have I been imprisoned so long for? I ought to be set at 
liberty.’ 

“Judge. ‘You are at liberty, but I will put the oath to you again.’ 

“G. Fox then turned about and said, ‘ All people, take notice, this is 
a snare, for I ought to be set free from the gaoler and from this court.’ 

“Judge. ‘Give him the book.’ 

“¢ Then,’ he continues, ‘the power of darkness rose in them like a 
mountain, and the clerk lifted up a book to me. I stood still, and 
said, “If it be a bible give it me into my hand.” “ Yes, yes,” said 
both judge and justices, “give it him into his hand.” So I took it, and 
looked into it, and said, “1 see it is a bible, I am glad of it.”’ 

“<The judge caused the jury to be called, and they stood by; for 
after they had brought in their former verdict, he would not discharge 
them, though they desired it; but told them “he could not dismiss 
them yet, he should have business for them, therefore they must 
attend, and be ready when they were called.” When he said so I felt 
his intent, that if I was freed he would come on again. So I looked 
him in the face, and the witness of God started up in him, and made 
him blush when he looked at me again; for he saw that I had dis- 
covered him. Nevertheless, hardening himself, he caused the oath to 
be read to me, the jury standing by. When it was read, he asked me 
“whether I would take the oath or not ?”’ 

“G. Fox. ‘Ye have given me a book here to kiss, and to swear on; 
and this book, which ye have given me to kiss, says, “kiss the Son,” 
and the Son says in this book, “swear not at all,” and so says the 
apostle James. I say as the book says, yet ye imprison me. How 
chance ye do not imprison the book for saying so? How comes it 
that the book is at liberty amongst you which bids me not swear; 
and yet ye imprison me for doing as the book bids me.’ 

“<«1 was speaking this to them, and held up the bible open in my 
hand to show them the place where Christ forbade swearing. They 
plucked the book out of my hand, and the judge said, “ Nay, but we 
will imprison George Fox.”’ 

“Yet this got about all over the country, as a bye-word, “That 
they gave me a book to swear on that commanded me not to swear at 
all, and the Bible was at liberty, and I in prison for doing what the 
Bible said.”’ 

“The judge still urged him to swear, and G. Fox said, ‘I never 
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took oath, covenant, or engagement in my life; but my yea and nay 
was more binding in me than an oath was to many others; for had 
they not had experience how little men regarded an oath? and how 
they had sworn one way and then another? and how the justices and 
court had forsworn themselves now? I was a man of a tender con- 
science, and if they had any sense of a tender conscience they would 
consider, that it was in obedience to Christ’s command that I could 
not swear. But if any one of you can convince me, that, after Christ 
and the apostle had commanded me not to swear, they altered that 
command, and commanded Christians to swear, ye shall see I will swear. 
There being many priests in the court, I said, “If ye cannot do it, let 
your priests stand up and do it.” But not one of the priests made 
answer,’ 

“Judge. ‘Oh! all the world cannot convince you.’ 

“G. Fox. ‘No; how is it likely the world should convince me ? 
The whole world lies in wickedness. Bring out your spiritual men, 
as ye call them, to convince me.’ 

“Both the sheriff and the judge said, ‘The angels swore in the 
Revelations.’ 

“G. Fox. ‘When God bringeth his first-begotten into the world, 
he saith “ Let all the angels of God worship him ;” and the Son saith, 
“ Swear not all.”’ 

“Judge. ‘Nay, I will not dispute.’ 

“G, Fox, to the jury. ‘It is for Christ’s sake that I cannot swear, 
and therefore I warn you not to act contrary to the light of God in 
your consciences ; for before his judgment seat you must all be brought. 
As for plots, and persecutions for religion, and popery, I deny them in 
my heart; for I am a Christian, and shall show forth Christianity 
among you this day. It is for Christ I stand. More words I had, 
both with the judge and jury, before the gaoler took me away.’ 

“In the afternoon he was brought up again, and placed among the 
thieves for a considerable time, where he stood with his hat on till the 
gaoler took it off. The jury having found this new indictment against 
him, ‘for not taking the oath,’ he was then called to the bar. 

“Judge. ‘What can you say for yourself?’ 

“G. Fox. ‘I request the indictment to be read; for I cannot answer 
to that which I have not heard.’ 

“The clerk then read it, and, as he read it, the judge said, ‘Take 
heed it be not false again ;) but he read it in such a manner that 
George Fox could hardly understand what he read. 

“When he had done, the judge said, ‘What do you say to the 
indictment ?” 

“G. Fox. ‘At once hearing so large a writing read, and that at 
such a distance that I could not distinctly hear all the parts of it, I 
cannot tell what to say ; but if thou wilt let me have a copy of it, 
and give me time to consider of it, I will answer it.’ 

“This put them to a little stand; but, after a while, the judge asked, 
‘What time I would have?’ 
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“G. Fox. ‘Till the next assize.’ 

“Judge. ‘But what plea will you now make? Are you guilty or 
not guilty?’ 

“G. Fox. ‘Iam not guilty at all of denying to swear obstinately 
and wilfully ; and as for those things mentioned in the oath, as jesuit- 
ical plots, and foreign powers, I utterly deny them in my heart. If I 
could take any oath, I could take this; but I never took any oath in 
my life.’ 

“Judge. ‘You say well; but the king is sworn, the parliament is 
sworn, I am sworn, and the justices are sworn, and the law is pre- 
served by oaths.’ 

“G. Fox. ‘Ye have had sufficient experience of men’s swearing, 
and thou hast seen how the justices and jury had sworn wrong the 
other day; and if thou had’st read, in the Book of Martyrs, how 
many of them had refused to swear, both in the time of the ten perse- 
cutions and in Bishop Bonner’s days, thou mightest see, that to deny 
swearing in obedience to Christ’s command was no new thing.’ 

“Judge. ‘I wish the laws were otherwise.’ 

“G. Fox. ‘Our yea is yea, and our nay is nay; and if we transgress 
our yea or_nay, let us suffer as they do, or should do, that swear 
falsely. This we have offered to the king, and the king said “it was 
reasonable.” ’ 

“Instead of obtaining his liberty by this clear exposure of the pal- 
pably gross errors of his indictment, he was re-conducted to prison, 
there to be immured till the ensuing assizes; and in order to make his 
ease still harder, his sufferings were increased tenfold, by a second 
interference of Colonel Kirby, who gave particular orders to the 
gaoler ‘to keep him close, and suffer no flesh alive to come at him, 
for he was not fit to be discoursed with by men.’ In consequence of 
this order, he was removed into an upper chamber in an old and 
ruinous tower of the castle, so much more dilapidated than his former 
abode, that he was constantly exposed to the inclemencies of the 
weather, and often had the greatest difficulty to preserve his bed and 
clothing (which was always damp and cold) from being wet through. 
He was also so much distressed by smoke, which penetrated into his 
room from other fires in the prison, that at times he was nearly suffo- 
cated by it, and often could scarcely discern the light of a candle from 
its density. In this inhuman place he was doomed to pass the whole 
winter (which was unusually long and severe) for no crime ; and was 
at last so much affected by a continued exposure to the cold and wet, 
and the constant inhaling of such an impure atmosphere, that he was 
reduced to a state of great suffering: his body became swollen, and 
his limbs so benumbed, that he could with difficulty use them.”— 
p- 229. 


After fifteen months’ close imprisonment at Lancaster, Fox was 
removed to Scarborough, where he was confined twelve months, 
and this, it will be recollected, without any act that would 
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constitute a misdemeanour in the eye of the law; without any 
proper charge being substantiated against him; without any fair 
committal; without being found guilty, by a jury, of any crime; 
but merely because it was the pleasure of a party to persecute 
and oppress him, partly from direct malice, and partly from the 
mistaken idea that they were currying favour with those in power. 
At last Fox appealed to the king himself, stating full particulars 
of his treatment, and relating the whole transactions from be- 
ginning to end. His innocence, and the motives of his perse- 
cutors, were at once obvious to Charles, who immediately ordered 
his release. From the complete success of the previous applica- 
tion to the king on his account, it is remarkable that Fox should 
not have written earlier; for he seems at all times to have had a 
kind and christian feeling towards his sovereign, and to have ex- 
pected justice at his hands. 

We cannot resist the temptation, in this place, of calling the 
reader’s attention to the leading subject discussed between Fox and 
his judges—the taking of an oath. Of the value of such an oath 
nothing can possibly speak more decidedly than the fact that magis- 
trates and jury, on the occasion in question, deliberately swore to 
false statements—not knowing them to be false, certainly, but not 
caring to inquire or know whether they were true: certain state- 
ments, technically false, are laid before them, and to the truth of 
these they unhesitatingly swear, as a matter of course. It is not 
for us to enforce the unlawfulness of swearing, in a religious 
sense, as pointed out by Fox, and as still maintained by the en- 
tire Quaker body; we object to it as tending to narrow the 
foundations of moral obligation ; and we regard the maintenance 
of the law on this subject at the present day, and the refusal 
to receive any evidence except on oath, however contrary to 
the conscientious feelings of the witness, as a relic of barbarism 
which we shall rejoice to see destroyed. Quakers and Moravians, 
by their successful appeals to parliament, are exempt from a com- 
pulsory disobedience to a Divine command ; but all others are 
compelled to disobey, or to have their evidence refused as un- 
worthy of credit. We are well aware that a difference of opinion 
obtains as to the precise meaning of the words, “‘ Swear not all,” 
—whether they refer to profane or judicial swearing ; but, in the 
absence of any evidence that Christ referred exclusively to either 
kind of oath, those can hardly err who conscientiously take the 
words as written, without attempting any explanation ; and surely 
to such, whether Catholic, Protestant, or Dissenter, the right 
should be given to take the affirmation instead of the oath. 
We would not enjoin on any the observance of a command to 
which they can conscientiously assign some other meaning than 
the words appear to convey; but those who take the more 
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obvious reading of the passage ought not to rest until they are 
freed from a compulsory violation of the dictates of conscience, 
On moral grounds we cannot understand how any man who 
views this subject with unsophisticated eyes can take a view 
different from our own. There lives not the man whose oath 
corroborates his assertion. If a man is determined to lie he will 
swear to alie. Our courts of justice daily give us examples of 
witnesses who swear to speak the whole truth, and yet go into the 
witness-box determined to suppress such part of the truth as 
shall weaken the cause of the party who has subpeenaed them: 
a signal proof that the bad man is not bound by an oath; and 
every one knows that the good man requires no oath to induce 
him to speak the truth. 

Whatever opinions may be held by the world concerning the 
Quakers of the present day, and whatever judgment the Quakers 
may deserve at our hands, there can be no doubt that Fox and 
his followers were imbued with the spirit of Christianity; that 
they were clear-headed, single-minded men, who preached the 
gospel in all sincerity, influenced solely by the idea that such 
preaching was required at their hands; that they were simply 
yielding to that inward spiritual light spoken of by St. John as 
“the light which lighteth every man that cometh into the world.” 
This light they regard as greater than the Scripture itself, because 
the source whence those Scriptures flowed ; and the influence of 
this inward light is a fundamental doctrine of Quakerism. 

It must, however, be observed, that the belief in this inward 
light is professed also by every sect of Christians ; but Quakers 
seem to stand out from the rest in having real faith in its exist- 
ence. Did not this difference exist we should not find theolo- 
gical disputants alluding in derision to the Quaker terms of being 
“guided by the inward light,” or being “moved by the Holy 
Spirit.” Much misapprehension has occurred as to the Trini- 
tarian views of the Society from the fact that the term Trinity 
is rarely if ever used in the sermons or works of their teachers. 
This omission appears not to result from any disbelief in the 
celebrated and elaborately discussed verse in St. John,* which is 
taken as the authority for the doctrine, for concerning this verse, 
all Quaker writers agree in considering it explanatory of the entire 
spirit of the New Testament. The question of its authenticity 
is not discussed, because if it be a true explanation or summary 
of a doctrine already received as truth, it matters but little 
whether the explanation were given with the text, or subse- 
quently. They assert that the word Trinity is not of Scripture 
origin, and therefore has no Divine authority for its use. The 
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charge that the Quakers doubted or denied the Divinity of 
Christ was met by Penn, Barclay, and all the more able writers of 
the sect. No sect is less liable to such a charge, and there is 
none which makes implicit faith in Christ a more constant and 
important theme of exhortation. 

A few words as to the mode in which Mr. Marsh has acquitted 
himself of his task. It was no ordinary undertaking to compile 
such a life of Fox as should be readable to the public. What 
had previously been written concerning this remarkable man 
appears to have been designed more for the use of the Society 
itself than for the world at large; and is rendered so prolix, if 
we may use the term, by detailed accounts of meetings, that 
many who began the task of perusal in the spirit of fair inquiry, 
would relinquish it from a distaste to the almost unintelligible 
repetitions. Mr. Marsh’s volume is the reverse of prolix; it has 
no repetitions to render it distasteful, and gives just so much of 
the history of Fex as is essential to the understanding and just 
appreciation of his character. He represents Fox as a man of 
inflexible integrity, of invincible courage, of perfect sincerity, of 
indomitable perseverance, of real piety, and of unquestionable 
loyalty: an unflinching friend, a forgiving enemy, a true subject, 
and above all, a perfect christian. Imagination, in all its vagaries, 
has rarely succeeded in drawing so spotless a character. There is 
one point, and only one in which we would venture to differ from 
our author, and that is the tone in which he speaks of the Romish 
church: the frequent allusion to the members of this church, as 
“papists,” is uncalled for; it answers no good purpose, and must 
be offensive to many. Mr. Marsh is, we believe, a member of the 
Church of England: he writes with perfect candour of Quakerism : 
why should he seek to disparage a faith so much more nearly 
allied to his own, and one which at the present moment seems 
spreading her arms to receive his own, through the friendly 
portals of Puseyism ? K, 








Art. VI—A Year of Consolation. By Mrs. Butler (late 
Fanny Kemble). Two Volumes. London: Edward Moxon, 
Dover Street. 1847. 


fl Ge: the man who in his journey through life can derive 

the greatest possible amount of enjoyment from the roses 
profusely scattered around his path, with the smallest sum of 
annoyance from the thorns which ever accompany the flowers. 
The combination of good and evil, of pleasure and pain, in tem- 
poral affairs, has been recognised and written upon by philoso- 
phers and poets of every age; and he has ever been held to act 
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the wisest part who could temperately enjoy the blessings of life, 
without allowing their necessary accompaniment of ills to exer- 
cise more than a salutary caution upon his mind. 

In addition to the real and unavoidable ills of life, every one 
seems to possess the habit of conjuring up a host of imaginary 
evils, for no other earthly purpose, as it would appear, than that 
of rendering himself most supremely miserable; for it is on all 
hands acknowledged that imaginary ills have that effect to a far 
greater degree than real ones. “ Every man,” as Scott some- 
where says, “ has his ain bubbly-jock ;” and this phantom will 
assume different forms according to the temperament and idio- 
syncracy of the individual. In one, it is the fear of want in the 
midst of plenty ; in another, it is the fear of his pretensions to 
consideration not being recognised by the world; in another, 
perhaps, the unenviable faculty of seizing upon hidden defects, 
while more obvious beauties are overlooked ; in all, whatever the 
shape in which this demon presents himself, his presence is 
obvious in the gloomy veil cast by him over all that is lovely and 
loveable: and while, perhaps, beauties, too obvious to be entirely 
hidden, will make themselves visible in spite of all his efforts, 
they are too often seen through a false medium, by which they 
are shorn of half their beams. 

The above reflections, somewhat trite it must be confessed, 
have been forced upon us by a perusal of Mrs. Butler’s volumes. 
No one could for a moment doubt that se lively a writer would 
make a most amusing and agreeable narrative out of the common- 
place sights and occurrences of a twelvemonth’s residence in 
Italy, and the journey thither by way of France; and accordingly 
we find in her published journal of that tour—for the ‘ Year of 
Consolation’ is nothing more nor less than this—an exceedingly 
lively, readable book, full of original views of things that have 
been described over and over again. She has a startling oddity 
and freedom of expression, sometimes bordering on vulgarity; an 
effective way of telling a story; and the most successful artistic 
power of placing before her reader, with life-like reality, the 
various scenes, and personages, and daily occurrences of her 
sojourn in the Eternal City, together with the annoyances to 
which she was subjected, both during her residence there and 
on her journey to and from the land of consolation. 

The numerous allusions to these annoyances form certainly 
not the least amusing portion of the narrative. Mrs. Butler’s 
demon seems to have presented himself in the shape of a most 
intense horror of dirt; and his art of tormenting the unfortunate 
tourist was most ingeniously and pertinaciously exercised during 
the greater part of the twelve months he had the honor of accom- 
panying her. He seems to have first got into full play at Paris, 
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where the author tells us “it was twenty years since she was 
last, as a school-girl.” And here, in a few lines, we find a com- 
parison, on the score of cleanliness, between the French, the 
Germans, the Americans, and the English, infinitely to the 
advantage of the latter. 


“IfI had travelled more on the Continent before I went to 
America, I should have been infinitely less surprised and amazed than 
I was at the various unpleasant peculiarities of its inhabitants. Since 
residing in the United States, I have returned to Europe and tra- 
velled in Germany, and have had some opportunity of comparing 
smoking and spitting on the Rhine to the same articles on the Hudson, 
and really hardly know to which to award the preference; and after 
raving at every inn I put up at in America for insufficient ablutionary 
privileges, find myself now in one of the best hotels in Paris, with a 
thing like a small cream-jug for a water-vessel in my bed-room, and 
a basin as big as a little pudding-bowl. Moreover, when I asked for 
warm water this morning for my toilet, they produced a little copper 
pot, with an allowance such as the youngest gentleman, shaving the 
faintest hopes of a beard, might have found insufficient for his pur- 
poses;—in short, I believe England is the only place in the world 
where the people are not disgustingly dirty; and I believe, as a dear 
friend of mine once assured me, that exceedingly few people are clean 
there.”"—p. 10. 

Having set out for Chalons, in “a little er rene ye | coach, a 
diligence of an inferior grade, and with its head and tail cut off,” 
our author was “shot out” of the doubly-docked vehicle at 
Chateau Chinon, midway between Chalons and Nevers, where 
she was told, to her “dismay and indignation,” she must wait for 
the arrival of the coach to carry her forward to the former place. 
And here, she says, 


“T heard that the devilish conductor and conveyance which had 
brought me to this horrid hole would return to Nevers the next day, 
at five o’clock, and making up my mind, if the worst came to the 
Worst, to return by it thither, and, having blown the perfidious Chef 
du Bureau of the country diligence higher than he had sent me in his 
coach, take the Paris diligence on its way through Nevers, for Lyons 
straight,—this, of course, at the cost of so much money and time 
wasted.” —p. 21. 


This magnanimous and lady-like resolution was, however, ren- 
dered abortive by the pe of a vehicle by the one-eyed 
master of the house (who also acted as postmaster), in which the 


author, her maid, bag and baggage, were to be conveyed to 

Autun. The said carriage is described as “acrazy, dirty, ricketty 

sort of gig, or cabriolet, to which were harnessed, with chains, 

ropes, and packthread, in equal proportions, and tandem fashion, 

acrazy, dirty, ricketty pair of miserable horses.” In this concern 
Vou. XLVII.—No. II. 2D 
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the party were to brave the ascent of the mountain, amid the 
wind, rain, snow, wild boars, and wolves, concomitant to winter 
in such a locality. In spite of bad roads, and the rest of the 
difficulties, the ricketty equipage held out bravely to Autun, 
where, having paid her Polyphemus his sixty francs, as bargained 
for, our tourist enjoyed a clean, good dinner, and awaited the 
arrival of the diligence to Chalons; whence the diligence for 
Lyons conveyed her safely to the latter place without any espe- 
cial misadventure having occurred on the road. 

Here, however, the tormentor again comes into play at the 
ticket-office, which was “ besieged with men and women, stinking 
of garlic, and otherwise so utterly foul and offensive,” that in 
squeezing through them a fit of fainting was threatened; nor 
were matters greatly mended on board the boat, “the filth of 
which was really all but intolerable ;” and gives occasion for the 
following apology for naughty things previously said about 
American manners :— 

“Oh, my poor dear American fellow-citizens ! How humbly, on my 
knees, I do beg your pardon for all the reproaches I have levelled 
against your national diversion of spitting, and the consequent {filth 
which you create around you. Here I sat, in the cabin of this boat, 
surrounded with men hawking and spitting ; and whereas spittoons 
have been hitherto the bane of my life in the United States, a spittoon 
here to-day would have been the joy of my heart, and the delight of 
my eyes.”—p. 65. 


Mrs. Butler fully corroborates Murray’s account of the excel- 
lence of the accommodations, the moderate charges, and _ the 
civility of the host, at the Hotel de Europe in Avignon, where 
she stayed but a short time, on her way to Marseilles. At 
length, to her unspeakable joy, she gains sight of “a broad 
expanse of smooth brightness, reaching to the horizon—a 
silver shield set in ebony—it was the Mediterranean, the sea of 
many memories.” And here she sums up her opinion of the 
French character in a passage too long for quotation, but which 
certainly is in no way flattering to our volatile neighbours. 

At Genoa our tourist hired a coach, and,— 


“ Having made a bargain with a charioteer to drive us hither and 
thither for five hours, we proceeded, in regular traveller’s fashion, to 
do all the churches, palaces, gardens, and fountains, that could be 
crammed into the time. The result of all which, in my mind, was 
one huge hodge-podge of black, red, and white marble, gilding, pic- 
tures, statues, pretty-coloured floors and ceilings. Fortunately, the 
divine blue sky, and the pleasant hanging-gardens, with their dark- 
ereen leaves and golden fruit, gave me some repose between eacli 
sight ; but I think, to look at a kaleidoscope for an hour together is 
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nearly as pleasant, and quite as profitable as this sort of succession of 
sights. ‘The time passed quickly in this pious manner, and at half- 
past three I returned on board. 

“ The town is beautiful in itself, and most beautifully situated. I 
should like to have stayed there for six months. The boat kicked 
like an old rusty fowling-piece; and, though the sea was as smooth 
as glass, and there was very little wind, the intolerable jerking and 
shaking of the wheel, close to which my cabin was, prevented my 
closing my eyes all night. I lay on my elbow, with my head on the 
sill of the little window in my berth, and watched the gradual de- 
parture of the night. The moon, after flooding the heavens and the 
waters with mellow light, dipped like a golden goblet beneath the 
waves; the stars grew pale, and seemed to withdraw into the depths 
of the sky as into their sockets; and, gradually, the victorious ban- 
ners of the sun reddened the east, and threw their ruddy shadow 
upon the waters. It was a perfect pageant: the sky shows it every 
morning at day-break,—and it does not dim, nor alter, nor faint, nor 
fade, nor wear out,—a daily resurrection,—a miracle of wonder and 
beauty.”—p. 102. 


But we must hasten on in the diligence from Leghorn towards 
Rome, and give Mrs. Butler’s lively account of her arrival at the 
“Eternal City ” where, as will be seen at the conclusion of the 


passage, her old tormentor was awaiting her arrival; he seems 
not to have interfered with her comforts during the latter por- 
tion of her journey. 


“Far on the distant verge of the huge sunny plain, some ruins 
rose upon a forlorn hillock, against the blue sky, and a dark ilex wood, 
of apparently great extent, relieved the eye with its sombre colours, and 
the imagination with the idea of shade; beyond this, again, we pre- 
sently saw the outline of the Sabine hills, reflecting the rosy tints 
which the setting sun was beginning to fuse his light in; full mellow 
golden moonlight gradually mingled with the last flush in the sky; 
and as the evening closed in, the aspect of the Campagna really did 
become desolate as the dreary interminable winding road led us over 
a grey waste of hillocks like the leaden ripples of a measureless lake. 
My weary spirits revived with the sight of the first vine inclosures ; 
and as we presently began to travel between high walls, I remembered 
all the descriptions of travellers that I had read, and knew that we 
must be even at the gate of Rome; suddenly against the clear azure 
of the sky, a huge shadowy cupola rose up. I felt a perfect tumult of 
doubt, fear, and hope, such as I experienced when, through the over- 
hanging thickets that fringe them, I first saw the yeasty waters of 
lake Erie, rushing to their great plunge. The great vision rose 
higher and higher, as we drove under its mighty mass; and as we turned 
Within the Porta de Cavallegieri, and stopped again at the barrier, 
St. Peter’s stood over against us, towering into the violet-coloured 
sky,—and it was real,—and I really saw it; I knew the whole form 
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of the great, wonderful structure; I knew the huge pillars of the noble 
arcade, and the pale ghost-like shining of the moonlit fountains 
through the colonnades. I was in Rome, and it was the very Rome of 
my imagination. 

“ The dark, deep, dismal, stinking streets through which we now 
rattled, however, were new experiences. I never looked up from 
between houses and saw the heavens at such an immense height above 
me, as in these chasm-like streets, through which we seemed making an 
interminable progress, stopping at infinite places, till my impatience 
at these delays on the very threshold of arrival, became almost 
intolerable. Again to the custom house, to stand shivering on the 
cold stone pavement, under cold stone arches, while my trunks and 
carpet-bags were again rummaged. What an intolerable nuisance, to 
be sure, these disgraceful and vexatious hindrances are! My sister's 
servant met me here; and at length, transferred to an open carriage, 
we rolled through the streets, where the houses looked, by contrast of 
moonlight and shadow, like actual carvings of ivory and ebony,—up 
steep and slippery pavements to the Pincio, where, at a lighted upper 
window, I saw a woman’s figure. I scrambled up three pairs of stone 
stairs, and so into my sister’s arms, worn out, and ready to die with 
the fatigue of coming, and the emotions of being come.”—p. 115. 


The “ cooing and chirping ” of her sister’s children awoke our 


traveller on the morning of the 10th of January to her first view 
of Rome from “the very top of the Pincio, where the city lay 
like a map at her feet, bathed far and near with glorious sunlight, 
against which, on the opposite horizon, the stone pines of the 
Doria Pamfili spread out their dark roofs.” Her whole descrip- 
tion of the beauties of the scene is highly poetical; we must give 
the conclusion of it. 


“Tt is impossible to describe the soft beauty of everything that 
surrounded us here; the ilex trees, the graceful stone pines, the pic- 
turesque colour and outline of the house itself, the sunny far-stretching 
Campagna, with its purple frame of mountains; Soracte, standing iso- 
lated like the vanguard of the chain; the sullen steeps of the Sabine; the 
smiling slopes of the Alban hills; Frascati, Tivoli, glittering in the sun- 
shine on their skirts; the light over all radiant and tender; the warmth 
and balmy softness of the atmosphere. Everything was graceful, 
harmonious, and delightful to the eye, and soothing beyond expression 
to the mind. Presently came two of the beautiful mouse-coloured 
oxen of the Campagna, slowly through the arched gateway of the 
farm-yard, and leaning their serious-looking heads upon the stone 
basin, drank soberly, with their great eyes fixed upon us, who sat 
upon the hem of the fountain ; I, for the first time in my life, almost 
comprehending the delight of listless inactivity. As the water ran 
lullingly by my side, and between the grey shafts of the tall pine trees, 
and beneath the dark arches of their boughs, the distant landscape, 
formed into separate and distinct pictures of incomparable beauty, 
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arrested my delighted eyes. Yes, I think I actually could be content 
to sit on that fountain’s edge and do nothing but listen and look for a 
whole summer’s afternoon. But no more,—‘up, and be doing’ is the 
impulse for ever with me; and when I ask myself both sadly and 
scornfully, what ? both my nature and my convictions repeat the call 
‘up and be doing ;’ for surely there is something to be done from 
morning to night, and to find out what, is the appointed work of the 
onward tending soul. 

“Returning home, the arches of the aqueducts were all gilt within 
with the sunset. How beautiful they are, those great chains, binding 
the mountains to the plains with their veins of living water! ‘The 
links are broken and the graceful line interrupted, and the flowing 
element within withdrawn to its heart in the mountains, and now they 
are only the most beautiful ruins in the whole world. Sometimes, 
when seen from a height which commanded a long stretch of their 
course, they reminded me of the vertebra of some great serpent, 
whose marrow was the living water of which Rome drank for cen- 
turies.”—p. 125. 


As a matter of course, amidst the beauties and the grandeur 
of Rome, the mocking familiar finds full occupation in the filth, 
the misery, and the free-and-easy habits of the Romans: and while 
speaking of the “shameless wretched pauperism that disgusts and 


pains one the whole time,” Mrs. Butler declares she “would not 
live among these people for anything in the world!” and is 
thankful, in thinking of England and America, that she “was 
born in one, and shall live in the other.” Most unfortunately for 
her, “the great, wide, beautiful stairs leading up from the Piazzi 
di Spagna,” also led to the door of her lodging, and these stairs 
are the favorite haunt of all the painters’ models; to the whole 
collection of whom, “ old men with grizzled beards and hair,” 
“lads with blue-black locks falling all round the most wonderful 
eyes ever beheld,” and girls in their picturesque costumes, she ap- 
plies the comprehensive epithet of “ beautiful beastly creatures.” 

A charming “ little bit”” is given in the following lines. 

“T rode out into the Campagna with———,, and saw the sun and 
the clouds, and the lights and the shadows, play at hide-and-seek all 
over the vast tawny wilderness, and up the sides of the hills, till I 
was tired of exclaiming wiih delight and wonder. Sometimes every 
wrinkle in the whole hard-featured mountains came out under tlie 

early light like the lines on a deep-furrowed face ; aad tien a shadow 
fell all over them, that looked as if you could have hewn great solid 
blocks of blackness out of it—it was a marvellous pageant.”—p. 137, 

All the frolics of the Carnival, in which our author took an 
active part, are described in a very lively style, especially the 
closing scenes, the fun of which consists “ in everybody’s endea- 
vouring to extinguish everybody else’s light, and keep his own 
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from being extinguished,” which “was carried on with a frantic 
activity irresistibly ludicrous to a looker-on;” this is succeeded 
by a ball at the theatre, and then the cry is, “Tutto é finito ;” 
the Carnival is dead, and Lent is begun. 

We must pass over all Mrs. Butler’s criticisms on art, and her 
descriptions of famous paintings, and of the cartoons of Cornelius; 
we would gladly pause, too, upon her “ Rides through the Cam- 
pagna,” full of picturesque description ; but a few scraps from her 
church-visiting experiences claim our attention. In these there 
is an occasional oddity which is very amusing; for example, when 
she says she cannot “refrain from a feeling of disgust and dis- 
pleasure,” when, in some of the ceremonies, “ they set the Pope 
down, and take him up, and cover his legs, and uncover them, 
and kiss, and bow, and bend, and hand him here and there like 
a poor precious little old doll.” 

After describing some of the ceremonies witnessed at St. Peter’s 
on the Thursday in Passion Week, she administers the follow- 
ing castigation, we fear not undeserved, upon her country- 
women :— 

“T never saw anything more disgusting than the carriage of the 
various foreign women who surrounded us this afternoon; but prin- 
cipally, I am sorry to say, Englishwomen. Their indecent curiosity, 
and eagerness to satisfy it; their total apparent forgetfulness of the 
sacred purposes to which the place where they were was dedicated ; 
the coarse levity of their observations and comments upon what was 
going on; their determined perseverance in their own flirtations and 
absurd conversation in the midst of the devotions of the people whose 
church they were invading; their discussions of their own plans of 
amusement, all really gave a most painful impression of their want of 
good feeling, good sense, and good manners.” —p. 239. 


And again, on Good Friday, at the ceremony of washing the 
feet of the pilgrims, on being ushered into the room where the 
pilgrims were to eat their supper after washing, Mrs. Butler, 
says :-— 


“The space was crowded with visitors like ourselves, most of them 
Englishwomen, and I again had to admire sorrowfully the exquisite 
bad taste of their deportment, and the comments they indulged in upon 
everything about them; but especially the dress, air, manner and looks 
of the gentlemen, who, in the livery of the Charity, é. e. the red blouse 
and white apron, guarded the outer door, through which we were to 
pass to the washing apartment, and who, when all things were in 4 
due state of preparation, removed a bar and permitted our egress, not 
without, however, repeated and most necessary entreaties to the lady 
visitors that they would proceed gently and in order.”—>p. 246. 


On her visit to the Armenian Church, on the Saturday pre- 
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ceding Easter Sunday, our author herself seems to have been 
sorely put to it to preserve decorum in consequence of the “ gro- 
tesqueness of the intonations ” in which was chanted the service, 
which had been described to her as “ remarkably beautiful and 
imposing.” She tells us that :— 


“In spite of the most serious annoyance at experiencing such an 
effect from any worship, I found myself almost in convulsions of sup- 
pressed laughter, which I in vain endeavoured to control or conceal, 
and which painfully shook me from head to foot, at each renewal, after 
a pause of these extraordinary sounds. I have seen the uncouth and 
hideous religious gambols of the shaking Quakers, but even their 
most grotesque worship did not affect me as the howling and whining 
and nasal droning of this extraordinary nasal service. I dared not 
look either to the right or the left, and was in terror lest, by some 
sudden explosion of laughter, I should disgrace myself among my 
companions, and desecrate the solemnity. How I did repent coming 
to a church out of curiosity! * * The winding up of this extra- 
ordinary exhibition was worthy of the whole. One of the priests 
came forward with a basket of consecrated wafers, of which he pre- 
sented one to each of the personages in the front row of the congrega- 
tion—an immediate rush of the whole assembly followed—the basket 
and priest were all but annihilated—people got upon chairs and 
benches, and pushed each other, and thrust themselves, and struggled 
and kicked, and fought for these wafers; one poor man was thrown 
down, and in great danger of being converted into instantaneous dust 
under the feet of the pious crowd, and it was not without considerable 
difficulty that, without venturing to make the slightest pretensions to 
the possession of a holy wafer, we extricated ourselves, and made good 
our retreat with life and limb from the holy tumult.”—p. 258. 


A moonlight visit to the Coliseum gives rise to some natural 
and truthful reflections upon the various historical associations 
connected with that wonderful edifice and with the Forum; but 
our next extract must relate to the illumination of St. Peter’s 
on Easter Day. 


“We sat for some time gazing with undiminished wonder and ad- 
miration, when the great bell of St. Peter’s tolled the hour. Suddenly 
the cornices, the friezes, the pediment, the dome, the lanthorn, the 
very ball and cross, high up in the dizzy neighbourhood of the stars, 
became alive with human figures; men, reduced by their fearful 
height above us to the size of black pigmies, ran like so many glow- 
worms, each carrying a light, all over the huge fabric, and the hitherto 
pale illumination became fiery red in the twinkling of an eye—it was 
marvellous! Five hundred men are thus employed twice every year, 
Easter-day and on the feast of St. Peter's; for three days previous they 
are not permitted to touch wine, and they all confess and receive absolu- 
tion before ascending to their perilous task. After blunting the edge 
of our amazement with gazing—to have exhausted it would have been 
impossible—we turned homewards. Our carriage rolled slowly, or 
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rather waded, through the crowded streets, at a foot-pace, and when 
we came to the Ponte Sisto, we beheld another illumination, which 
turned the pageant we had just seen into a splendid tawdry toy. The 
full moon hung above the river in a sea of mellow light, indescribably 
soft and powerful; the purple line of the Alban hills was distinctly 
visible against the pearly horizon, while the roses in the gardens near 
the bridge, showed their colours as though by day, so potent was the 
moonlight—with us, so wan and colourless. Opposite this great and 
lovely glory, St. Peter’s flamed in the distance, like a huge gold fila- 
gree thimble. The pageant vouchsafed to us nightly is a fine thing ;— 
it is well to see it confronting the yearly pageant of the great church 
of Rome, to be reminded how fine ; what an insensible, brutish, dull, 
irreverend thing is custom.”—vol. ii., p. 3. 


A visit was paid to the Vatican, in order to see the statues by 
torch-light ; we extract the following description of the author’s 
impressions on her first sight of the Apollo. 


“From the moment I set my feet in the Vatican I was possessed 
with a sort of nervous terror, lest I should be utterly disappointed in 
it; this feeling increased with every chamber I entered, to such a 
degree as to cause me to feel absolutely sick with excitement ; I feared 
to look round each new room, lest I should confront this great divi- 
nity, and remained unmoved; each time I experienced a sense of 
absolute relief when I found that we had not yet reached that shrine; and 
I believe if it had been proposed to me to leave the Vatican without 
seeing the Apollo at all, I should have been well pleased to have done 
so; and yet for all future time I shall know better. All that has 
been written, all that has béen said, all that has been copied in draw- 
ing, painting, or sculpture, of this wonderful statue, has left the 
marvel of its beauty unimpaired; no foreknowledge can prepare one 
for it, nor any description give one an idea of its grace and lightness, 
nor any number of ecstasies rub off the bloom of its divinity. I could 
believe the legend of the girl who died for love of it; for myself, 
my eyes swam in tears, and my knees knocked together, and I could 
hardly draw my breath while I stood before it; the guides held up 
torches to shew the light through the marble drapery, while I was 
dazzled with the light shining through the marble face; and the 
French lady emitted opinions in a voice as sharp as needle-points. 
Heaven! what a witness to the glory of the human soul is such a 
conception as this! Man’s thought devised, man’s fingers wrought 
this God! This perfect creation had its origin in the yet fairer idea 
of a man’s brain, for who yet ever worked as he imagined! There 
was a lovelier and a grander shape in the mind of him who made this, 
than even this that he has made! Oh, well may we thank the only 
true God for being formed capable of such things. I have no words 
to speak my sense of gratitude for these new revelations of beauty and 
of grace, vouchsafed to me in this the very mourning-time of my life ; 
—angels have ministered, do minister, to me incessantly, and this en- 
chanting presence, this divinity of the beauty-worshipping heathens, 
is to me a very messenger of my God, bidding me bless him who 
hath permitted me to behold it.”—vol. ii., page 10. 
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The second volume, upon which we have entered, is in every 
respect infinitely superior to the first. It is more natural, more 
equable in tone, and altogether more pleasing in character. The 
lovely scenery, the delicious climate, and the ennobling associa- 
tions of the scene, seem to have had their legitimate effect in 
calming a troubled mind. The visits of the old tormentor, too, 
seem to have been far less pertinaciously obtruded ; for we find 
comparatively few allusions to the dirt and filth of a city whose 
abominations in that way are almost proverbial. Indeed, with all 
Mrs. Butler’s evident enthusiasm for the beautiful in art and in 
nature, and surrounded by such means of gratifying her taste as 
are abundantly afforded by Rome; and last, though not least, 
the continual presence of numerous loving and affectionate friends 
and relatives ; it would have been strange indeed had not care and 
sorrow yielded for a time to surrounding influences. Who would 
not have felt the soothing power of such scenes as the fol- 
lowing, which is only one of many similar sketches scattered 
throughout the volume! 


“ After leaving the gallery, I loitered in the garden while the gar- 
dener collected a nosegay for me ; and certainly, if Heaven could come 
to one through one’s eyes and nose, I might have imagined myself there 
during that half-hour. The fine mass of the Rospigliosi palace rose 
up against the brilliant blue sky ; the little terrace-garden, lifted high 
up, as though to meet the sun, basked in the vivid light and potent 
warmth of its rays ; fountains, some springing up like jets of moon- 
light, under cool, black, sheltering arches ; others pouring out a whole 
gush of diamonds into a large basin glittering in the sunshine, made 
delicious conversation to each other; and, while I walked to and 
fro, screened from the intense heat by the broad, dark, polished leaves 
of a covered walk of lemon-trees, whose fruit and flowers hung above 
my head and perfumed the air, whiffs of warm fragrance were wafted 
to me from low beds of mignonette, and bushes literally bending under 
their freight of delicate pink and straw-coloured tea-roses. Such ex- 
quisite sensual enjoyment can neither be described nor imagined ; 
nor, I think, out of Italy, enjoyed ; for, joining to all this, the vision 
of the beautiful works of art I had just seen filled my fancy, and I 
really admired at the combination of pleasure comprised in one short 
hour in this pre-eminent home of all beautiful things.”—vol. ii. p. 20. 


We have a spirited description of the annual féte of artists at 
Cervara, about ten miles from Rome. All the actors were in 
masquerade-dresses, and the whole scene must have been highly 
amusing. The following is the muster :— 


“ Arrived at the open space at the Tor de Schiair, the spectacle was 
really a most singular one. Hundreds of artists, all in various eccen- 
tric and picturesque dresses, scoured about the Campagna, or mustered 
gradually in bands, whose badges and banners belonged to their seve- 
ral-nations, Carriages, in crowds, were drawn up round the pictu- 
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resque ruin. A long line of dust, through which flashed, every now 
and then, the harness and wheels of other vehicles, or the brilliant 
colours of some belated masquerader, marked the way back to Rome. 
Donkeys brayed, horses neighed, human beings laughed loud and 
merrily ; Cossacks, Turks, Albanians, knights of the middle ages, 
generals in powder and pigtails, and gens d’armes, with paper helmets 
and wooden swords, pranced here and there between the carriages ; 
the golden morning light touched the whole world with glory ; the 
grand and melancholy Campagna spread itself all around, and the 
purple line of the Alban and Sabine hills framed in the splendid view 
and singular daylight masquerade. The concourse of artists had 
hardly ranged themselves, each about their national banner, and a 
species of disorderly order, such as is most common among volunteers, 
been obtained, when the great chief of the celebration and master of 
the revels, Mr. , the head of the German school of artists at 
Rome, appeared in full costume of Henri Quatre, mounted on his tri- 
umphal car. His arrival was hailed with universal applause ; and a 
speech which he made, and of which we were too far off to hear any- 
thing but the sound, appeared, by the bursts of laughter and the accla- 
mations which interrupted it, to give very universal satisfaction.”— 
vol. ii. p. 27. 


The honesty of Roman shopkeepers is of very low value in the 


opinion of our author, who gives to English tradesmen a high 
place in that respect, and adds, that in point of punctuality, the 
latter, in her opinion, stand far higher than the Americans. 


“English people are the only honest tradespeople that I am ac- 
quainted with, and I say it advisedly ; for Americans are unpunctual, 
and an appointment is a contract with time for its object, and they 
are as regardless, for the most part, of that species of contract, as of 
some others of a different kind. Ihave now been six months in Rome, 
and have had leisure and opportunity to see something of the morals 
of retail trade ; at any rate in matters of female traffic, among the 
shopkeepers here. In the first place, the most flagrant dishonesty 
exists with regard to the value of the merchandize, and the prices 
they ask for it of all strangers, but more particularly of the English, 
whose wealth, ignorance, and insolence, are taxed by these worthy 
industrials, without conscience or compassion. Every article pur- 
chased in a Roman shop by an English person, is rated at very nearly 
double its value ; and the universal custom here, even among the 
people themselves, is to carry on a haggling market of aggression on 
the part of the purchaser and defence on that of the vendor, which 
is often as comical as it is disgusting.—vol. ii. p. 37. 


A picture of the Three Graces :— 


“As we drove out of Tivoli on our return to Rome, we met three 
girls walking with intertwined arms and bare heads, whose beauty 
was extremely remarkable ; as they went singing and laughing down 
the street, they would have formed a splendid study for a painter, with 
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their fine heads and full figures, and free reckless bearing: they looked 
dirty and saucy, but most eminently picturesque.”—vol. ii. p. 86. 

Mrs. Butler relates some charming anecdotes of the present 
Pope, all confirmatory of the favorable impression produced by 
his evident earnestness in setting about reforms much-needed in 
his government; but we must pass over these, and her visit to 
Mount Algidus, the Italian villages, state of the peasantry, and 
much other equally interesting matter, to give, ere we close our 
notice, and by way of variety, Mrs. Butler’s account of her first 
experience of an earthquake. It was at Frascati, on the break- 
ing up of summer, when tremendous storms were of almost 
daily occurrence. 

“ Yesterday, for a wonder (now), the day was uninterruptedly clear 
and bright, the morning still and glorious, as was the wont of our 
former mornings; and towards the afternoon no storm arose, contrary 
to the later practice of the weather, to sweep over the sweet and 
lovely face of nature. My sister and were out on horseback; I 
had remained at home, and was reading in my own room, occasionally 
raising my eyes to the spectacle of unequalled beauty which my window 
commanded. There was not a breath of air stirring, and the world 
seemed fallen into a deep trance of sunny splendour; suddenly all the 
windows of my room rattled, a sound like a gust of wind (though 
there was none) rushed round the house, the floor gave a very slight 
Jig beneath my feet, and I turned excessively sick. Very much 
astonished at this peculiar process, I went to the next room to ask if 
any one had let any heavy thing fall, or had run violently across the 
floor; the answers, however, were unsatisfactory, and, after a mo- 
ment’s consideration, I became convinced that I had made my first 
acquaintance with earthquakes. Later in the day our other friends 
in the house, who have experienced these shocks before, spoke of it, 
and confirmed my surmise; and I suppose we have been enjoying the 
benefit of some sympathetic communication between the earth’s interior 
economy here and at Leghorn and Pisa, where the late fearful earth- 
quakes have caused such terror and damage to the dwellers upon its 
surface.”—vol. ii. p. 249. 

With this we must bid adieu to Mrs. Butler’s ‘ Year of Con- 
solation,’ assuring her that if we have sometimes been amused at 
her expressions of horror at the various unpleasant sights and 
smells which a traveller on the Continent encounters at every 
step, we yet admire her descriptive talent, and power of painting, 
by a few vigorous touches, scenes of surpassing loveliness, and 
the manners of the people among whom she sojourned. 
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Art. VII.—1. On the Kegulation of the Currency. By John 
Fullarton, Esq. Murray. 


2. Financial History of England. By Thomas Doubleday. 
E. Wilson. 

3. Memoirs of extraordinary Popular Delusions. By Charles 
Mackay. R. Bentley. 


4, The Financial and Commercial Crisis considered. By Lord 
Ashburton. Murray. 


5. Reply to the Objections of the ‘Westminster Review’ to the 


Government Plan for regulating the Currency. By Col. Torrens. 
Smith, Elder & Co. 


W* think too highly of the logical consistency of Sir Robert 

Peel and Sir Charles Wood, to regard their late defence of 
the Currency Bill of 1844 as a fair index to their real convictions. 
A gallant adversary may be beaten from post to post, and yet 
refuse to yield, but the failure of the professed object of the Act 
for the renewal of the Bank Charter—a failure now palpable to 
all the world—is a fact which cannot have escaped either the author 
of the measure or its supporters. Admitting, for a moment, the 
position we shall have to examine, that the Bill of 1844 has 
been innocent of the disastrous convulsions which have since 
affected the property of all classes of the community, is it ex- 
pected that we can forget that the Act was not intended to bea 
nullity? To tell us that the measure has been simply innoxious 
is to abandon the high ground of its assumed necessity. The 
Bill was not introduced to the House as one of merely supple- 
mentary and pro forma legislation, which would do neither good 
nor harm. Sir Robert Peel did not propose to place in the 
statute-book another sheet of waste paper. His aims were high, 
and worthy of high statesmanship. We were told, as we had 
been told a thousand times before, that over-trading and its sub- 
sequent reaction, were principally if not invariably to be traced 
to redundant issues of paper money ; and the public were led to 
hope, and many to believe, that the Bill would so regulate the 
currency as to prevent alike excessive speculation on the one 
hand, and the commercial derangement of a monetary crisis on 
the other. The panacea which was to place these evils for the 
future in the region of remote and improbable contingencics 
was recommended in the following terms. 


“Some apprehend that the proposed restrictions upon issue will 
diminish the power of the Bank to act with energy at the period of 
a monetary crisis and commercial derangement; but the object of the 
measure is to prevent (as far as legislation can prevent) the recurrence 
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of those evils from which we suffered in 1825, 1836, and 1839. It is 
better to prevent the paroxysm than to excite it and trust to desperate 
remedies for the means of recovery.” * 


Events have not answered to the anticipations of Sir Robert 
Peel. Whatever may be the causes which occasion a disturb- 
ance of the ordinary operations of commerce, their action has 
been more violent, and the paroxysms more frequent, during the 
last three years, than for any similar period of British history. 
The year 1845 was characterised by an extravagant spirit of 
speculation, surpassing in wildness not only that of 1825, but 
any mania for money-making witnessed in this country since the 
days of the celebrated South Sea bubble, now more than a cen- 
tury back. The cold fit, or panic, which followed the railway 
fever, was of course its natural attendant; but subsequently, and 
long after its symptoms had entirely subsided, when speculation 
in railways was entirely at an end, and railway shares had reached 
apparently their lowest point of depression, public credit sus- 
tained a shock unprecedented in this country, excepting at a time 
of war, or of apprehended invasion or révolution. We have seen 
the funds fall 1 per cent. per week, for six weeks in succession ;—t 
the scrip of a government loan at £3 discount within a month of 
its issue ;—the rate of interest rise in a fortnight from 4 to 6 per 
cent. on bills of exchange of the first class, and of short date ;— 
private acceptances of the ordinary mercantile character rendered 








* Speech of Sir Robert Peel, May 20, 1844.—Murray, p. 76. 

+ At the close of the account on the 25th February, Consols were quoted 
90 to 1 as the highest, and 904 as the lowest price of the day. The following 
table will show bi-weekly the range of prices subsequently to the close of the 
account for April 15. 


Highest price. Lowest price. 
March 2 ee ee o OR .. ee oo 903 
* 5 ee ee << See os oe «. 89% 
- 8 oye ne ee 89% ee — o» 893 
~ = oe ‘ a er ve oo 88% 
as a as on ~« ae ae i .. 87% 
»s @ oe ee oo SOF .. oe .. 883 
~ a ea oo OR. oe o- 883 
» 30 oe oe oo SH .. . 883 
= April 1 ee on ai Te ae ee -. 88 
- 6 os ee ae es ee o. 87% 
ee 9 oe oe oo TB. te ee -. 86% 
«= , oe oo 86 .. . -. 85% 
o ve oe o 87% .. oe -. 863 
15 863 863 


a» o» ee oe oe ee ee 

These quotations refer to money prices alone. The decline, therefore, from 

highest to lowest during the account now closed, has been equal to 6 per 

cent.—certainly a most extraordinary instance of depreciation of stock values 
in one account of seven weeks’ duration only.—Daily News. 
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scarcely negotiable upon any terms of discount (74 and as 
much as 15 per cent. having in some instances been paid) ; and 
the Bank refusing to make advances of notes upon Exchequer 
Bills, and even upon silver bullion. 

Sir Robert Peel, however, in 1844, was not more unfortunate 
in his calculations than the authorities upon whom he relied. 
One of them, Colonel Torrens, in his reply to the ‘ Westminster 
Review, denied the possibility, under the operation of the 
Government measure, of the state of things which has arisen. 
In answer to the inquiry of Mr. Hawes, of what would be the 
effect of a drain of bullion to the amount of £7,000,000 in nine 
months, should it again occur? Colonel Torrens said :— 


“The proper answer to this question is, that when the Government 
plan shall have been carried into effect, the abstraction of £7,000,000 
of treasure from the coffers of the Bank, in a period of nine months, 
will be morally impossible. The violent fluctuation which occurred 
between December 1838, and September 1839, was the result of the 
system which the querist would desire to uphold.” * 


In less than the period named the drain of bullion from the 
Bank reached the sum of £7,036,227; a decrease from 
£16,366,068 on the 29th of August, 1846, to £9,329,841 on the 
17th of April, 1847, the amount of bullion then in the coffers of 
the Bank, according to the Gazette returns. 

Mr. Samuel Jones Loyd looked to the separation of the depart- 
ments of the Bank of England as the machinery for promoting 
in similar circumstances “ an early and timely contraction of the 
circulation—founded ‘on principle—certain in its effect—always 
under control—its nature and its effect known to everybody.’’+ 
This early and timely contraction of the currency has been so 
little realized, that at the beginning and end of the drain of gold, 
which the bill was to have rendered impossible, the note circula- 
tion of the Bank of England, in the hands of the public, stood 
as follows :— 


Aug.29,1846 .. 4. «. - £20,426,130 
Aprill7,1847.«. ee we 20,242,785 


There is an apparent anomaly in this, as the theory of the Bill 
was, that notes were to be made to dilate or to contract exactly 
in proportion to the aflux or efflux of bullion, and they have 





* “Reply to the objections of the Westminster Review,’ by Colonel Torrens, 
p. 35. ; 

t ‘ Thoughts on the separation of the departments of the Bank of England.’ 
1844. 

t These figures are exclusive of seven days’ bills. 
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accordingly done so, in the Issue department. The notes issued 
on the 29th of August were £29,875,890, and they had diminished 
on the 17th of April to £22,801,100. But the authors of the 
measure, when they assumed that this operation would affect the 
circulation, act upon the exchanges, and so prevent an excessive 
or sudden drain of bullion, appear to have taken for granted that 
the notes held by the Banking department would always remain 
the same, instead of which the amount there has not only varied, 
but has varied in an inverse ratio to the rule sought to be enforced. 
On the 29th of August, the reserve of notes held by the Banking 
department was £9,449,760; on the 17th of April, £2,558,315. 
So that the whole difference in the issue occasioned by the new 
system had, up to that date, been confined to the walls of the 
Bank. 

For such a result, whether untoward or otherwise, the Directors 
of the Bank are in no degree accountable. The pretext of the Bill 
was their want of discretion in 1839, as regulators of the currency, 
and its avowed design was to substitute for that discretion an in- 
violable rule. When the Bill passed, the control of the Bank over 
the note circulation was intended to cease ; money was to become 
cheap or dear, scarce or abundant, according to the laws which 
determined the supply and demand of bullion, and not at the will 
or caprice of Bank Directors, who were to be rendered powerless 
for interference. The blame, therefore, thrown by Sir Robert 
Peel upon the Bank for not having raised the rate of interest at 
the commencement of the drain, was both ungenerous and unrea- 
sonable. The danger of depending upon such a safeguard had been 
pointed out by Mr. Samuel Jones Loyd and other writers, and 
this danger was to be removed by the Bill. The panic of 1839 
was expressly attributed to the Bank lowering the rate of interest 
in November, 1838, from 4 per cent. to 34, and continuing this 
lower rate till the April following; with unfavourable exchanges, 
and bullion running out. From such ill-timed liberality the public 
were now to be protected. ‘The self-acting apparatus of the Bill 
would, it was contended, so tighten the money-market in the cir- 
cumstances described that the rate of interest would rise mechani- 
cally till the bullion returned. With a total obliviousness of 
this argument, however, we find Sir Robert Peel addressing the 
House to the following effect :— 


“The Bank should not be released from its obligations and responsi- 
bilities; and I say that if, in January last, the rate of discount had 
been raised to five or six per cent., or whatever might have been 
deemed necessary, instead of now imposing arbitrary distinctions 
upon bills of all dates, the present difficulties, if they would not have 
been altogether removed, would at least have been most materially 
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diminished. I am speaking, of course, from what I perceived myself of 
the signs of the times, and the rate of discount; and I think that con- 
tinuing to discount at 4 per cent., with a great continuance of a drain 
of gold—I say it with all deference—was the chief cause of the 
embarrassments which have arisen within the last few months.* 


This practically amounts to an acknowledgment of error ; for it 
appears that the Right Honourable Baronet was not himself, in 
January last, depending upon the “ self-acting” machinery of 
the Bill to prevent the paroxysm which he thought was indicated 
by the signs of the times, but upon the discretion of the Bank 
directors in reference to the rates of discount; so that, after all, 
instead of having been placed by the Bill in a more secure posi- 
tion than in 1839, we are to consider ourselves “ as we were.” 

Such a confession almost leads to an inference that, in the 
opinion of Sir Robert Peel, rates of discount should be regulated 
by a legislative sliding-scale, and that the omission in the Bill of 
a clause to that effect was the only oversight committed. If so, 
we may look for a new set of usury laws, as the next “ settlement” 
of the currency principle. And, assuming that the object can be 
so attained—that the salvation of the country depends upon 
keeping gold at home when it is wanted to buy food abroad— 
and that altering rates of discount will check a drain at the 
outset, and prevent paroxysms—we see not why the business of 
the Bank parlour should not be superseded by the same me- 
chanical agency which has hitherto been employed for calculating 
the duty upon corn, as governed by the averages. Admit the 
principle, and nothing could be more simple than its rule of 
application. For example :— 


Bullion in the Bank of Issue. Rate of Discount. 
£16,000,000 a 2 per cent. 
14,000,000 4 
12,(00,000 ° 
10,000,000, 
8,000,000, 


. 
ee ” 
ee 6 ” 
. 
. 


2 


ae. 
« 10 a 


Two little difficulties, however, present themselves in the way 
of this arrangement. The Bank proprietors would require a 
Government guarantee for their dividends, and the Government, 
to give it, must take measures to prevent any person discounting 
bills, here or abroad, at a lower rate than the Bank, so as to 
lessen its profits. ‘These dispose of the proposition. The scheme 
would be about as impracticable as one for ensuring returns of 
20 per cent. upon capital to every farmer and manufacturer in 
the United Kingdom; and yet the reasoning by which such a 








* Morning Chronicle, May 1, 1847. 
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project might be supported would not be more illusory than that 
of Sir Robert Peel. His argument assumes that the Bank can 
command any amount of interest for the use of their money the 
Directors may ask. The fallacy lies in the conclusion, that 
because large temporary profits may sometimes be gained by a 
sudden departure from established modes of business, the same 
profits may be secured with equal certainty by a gradual process. 
The non sequitur, however, is obvious. It is easy to erect a 
turnpike and demand a high toll, which may be paid once or 
twice ; but it does not follow that the public will continue to 
travel the same road. That the Bank may produce a violent 
disturbance of the money market, by withholding its usual 
accommodation, and that it has the power to charge an extrava- 
gant rate of interest while the embarrassment lasts, is undoubted, 
for we have seen it exercised; but the power ceases with the 
embarrassment, and could hardly exist at all, if the public had 
notice of the intention in time to contract their liabilities. It is 
clear that permanent rates of interest must be governed by rates 
of profit, and that whenever the former exceeds the latter both 
must come to anend. <A merchant, unexpectedly refused ad- 
vances upon good securities, may be willing to submit to any 
loss to meet his immediate obligations, but he will rather sus- 
pend his operations altogether than continue to pay charges 
which would terminate in ruin. A gradual advance of the Bank 
rate of interest, without a corresponding advance in the profits 
of trade, would mean a gradual sacrifice of business diverted into 
other channels, or a gradual contraction of the business of the 
country. 

The Bank Directors, like all other bankers and traders, have 
always been ready to ask as much as they can get. When in 
September, 1844, the rate of discount had fallen to 2 per cent., 
they would have been much better pleased with 4 per cent. if 
Sir Robert Peel would have shown them how to obtain it. Cir- 
cumstances enabled them to command 4 per cent. last January, 
and they would have required no urging to have raised it to 5 or 
6 per cent., if there had been any evidence to convince them that 
the higher rate would be as productive as the lower. There was 
not, however, at that time, any very serious demand for money, 
and the drain of gold was not such as to call into action the mo- 
tives of self-preservation which influenced their conduct subse- 
quently, in April. Sir Robert Peel, wise after the event, now 
says Why did you not foresee that bullion to the amount of 
£7,000,000 would be withdrawn in payment for corn?” The 
Directors may reply, “ Why did your friend, Colonel Torrens, 
assure the public that under the new Bill such a drain would 
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be impossible?” But they have still another answer to the 
question. It is, that under the old system the subtraction of 
£7,000,000 of bullion from £16,000,000 would have occa- 
sioned no alarm nor inconvenience. 

Besides the impossibility of maintaining permanent high rates 
of discount without diminished returns, there is another con- 
sideration which shows that the policy recommended involves a 
scrious risk: first, as affecting the funds, and all kinds of govern- 
ment securities ; because, the moment that a profit can be secured 
by advances to bill-brokers and others, many who hold 3 per 
cent. consols, or Exchequer bills, sell them to employ their 
money to greater advantage ; and, secondly, as affecting the Bank 
itself, in the reduction (and for the same reason) of the available 
capital which would otherwise be left at its command. 

The profits of every bank depend chiefly upon the amount of its 
customers’ balances, or what is technically called “the deposits.” 
These balances, or deposits, of course increase or diminish in pro- 
portion to the abundance or scarcity of money out of doors, and 
any attempt, therefore, to raise the value of money beyond the 
market rate by an artificial pressure, has a tendency to cause a run 
upon the deposits, and to strip the Bank of an important part of 
its accustomed resources. Thus it will be seen from the fol- 
lowing table, that the stringent measures adopted by the Bank 
Directors made a difference in the private deposits left in their 
hands, usually the highest after the payment of the April divi- 
dends, of £1,500,000 as compared with 1845, and of £7,500,000 
as compared with 1846, 


Private Deposits. 





1845. £ 1846. £ 1847. £ 
April 12 .. 11,753,022 | April 11... 18,069,993 | April 10.. 11,257,744 


» 19... 11,531,267 .. 17,710,987 | ,, 17... 10,004,699 
»» 26... 10,781,637 | ,, 25... 16,978,110 
May 3... 10,355,640 .. 16,780,380 «+ 9,312,048 


» 10.. 10,065,486 «+ 16,256,526 «+ 8,930,328 








» 17... 10,276,032 » 16... 16,354,017 +» 8,751,171 





meen ee ee em ee oe 





— 


Nothing can be clearer than the fact, that it is not the interest 
of a banking corporation, the business of which is trading in 
money, to diminish trading facilities, offend its customers, refuse 
to lend money when it is most wanted, and only to offer it when 
it is not in demand. Whether banking profit be a sound rule 
for the regulation of the currency is another question; but the 
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Chancellor of the Exchequer, who supports a measure which has 
practically left this rule in operation to an unforeseen extent, 
and who is himself continually the cause of liabilities greater 
than the directors might otherwise incur, is perhaps the last person 
in the world who should be a party to these reproaches on the 
Bank. He has been enabled, in the middle of a severe winter, to 
borrow £8,000,000, at £3. 7s. 6d. per cent., which it is evident 
could not have been raised had the course suggested by Sir 
Robert Peel been followed. With interest at 6 per cent., a 
Government loan in the market, and food at famine prices, the 
difficulties of the country, great as they have been during the last 
six months, would have been fearfully aggravated. 

We are far from entertaining a doubt of the soundness of 
that precautionary principle upon which the Bill of 1844 is pro- 
fessedly based. We fully admit that all paper money, that is to 
say, notes stamped with the authority of Government, and made 
a legal tender, should be issued only on the most solid securities, 
and rendered entirely independent of any capricious or specu- 
lative action. We should except from this promissory notes, 
not a legal tender, which are not money, but bills of exchange, 
even when payable on demand, like the notes of country banks, 
and which ought not, therefore, to have been confounded in the 
Bill with the notes of the Bank of England; but the propriety 
of separating banking operations from the working of a Bank of 
Issue, as far as it regards the issue of a leyal paper currency, we 
hold to be as incontrovertible as the necessity of confining the 
privilege of coining to the Mint. 

The startling conclusion, however, must now be forced upon 
the framers of the Act of 1844, that while effecting a very proper 
functional separation of departments, they have, by some means 
or other, contrived to multiply the chances of monetary dis- 
turbance, and to place in a state of perilous uncertainty the 
value, from day to day, of all property in the United Kingdom. 

Yet it is undeniable that the capital of this country is rapidly 
on the increase; the wealth produced beyond that which is 
consumed is kept chiefly at home; a very small portion only 
being wasted in expensive wars, or sunk in doubtful foreign in- 
vestments. Our command, moreover, of the precious metals is 
greater than at any former period of British history. The aver- 
age amount of bullion in the coffers of the Bank of England, 
during the last three years, has been £15,000,000. In the panic 
of 1797, when the Bank stopped payment, its treasure had 
dwindled to £1,272,000; and to less than this amount in the 
panic of 1825. In 1839, the bullion of the Bank had sunk to 
£2,887 ,000, of which, two millions had been borrowed from twelve 
of the leading firms of the French capital; but in the late panic 
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(April, 1847), the amount of bullion left at the lowest point of the 
drain was £9,000,000, nearly £8,000,000 of which were in gold.* 

A severe crisis, threatening national bankruptcy, at a time of 
growing prosperity, with enlarged resources on every side, ap- 
pears an enigma almost too inexplicable to be hereafter received 
by posterity as a fact. What was there in the Act of 1844 to 
account for such a case of seemingly groundless alarm, desides the 
separation of the Bank of England into two departments, a 
Banking Department, and an Issue Department ? 

There was this:—The Act limits the amount of notes, to be 
issued upon other securities than gold, to £14,000,000. Beyond 
this amount, every £5 note issued must represent five sovereigns 
actually existing in the Issue department, or coin, in the propor- 
tion of three-fourths gold to one-fourth silver, producable at the 
moment of demand. 

At first sight, this would seem to make but little difference 
between the system now in operation and the old; for, in ordi- 
nary times, the Bank has rarely issued so large an amount as 
£14,000,000 of inconvertible paper; but the fact which concerns 
the public, is that the Bank Directors formerly held the power 
of issuing a larger sum than £14,000,000, upon Government or 
other securities, in cases of extreme pressure, and that the exer- 
cise of this power, and that alone, HAS THREE TIMES SAVED 
THEM FROM STOPPING PAYMENT WITHIN THE LAST TWENTY 
YEARS! 

In the reaction which followed the bubble speculations of 
1825, and which, by the intense demand for money it occasioned, 
led to the failure of innumerable country banks, the Bank of 
England only averted its own ruin by enlarging its issues of 
paper, at a time when all the gold in its coffers was reduced to a 
few thousand pounds. £8,000,000 of notes, practically incon- 
vertible, were issued in the last fortnight of the December of that 
year; and in February, 1826, its total liabilities, in notes out 
and deposits subject to be withdrawn, exceeded its means of 
paying in gold on demand by £30,000,000! In February, 1837, 
after another drain of gold, the liabilities of the Bank exceeded 
the amount of bullion in its possession by £28,000,000! In 
October, 1839, the excess of its liabilities over bullion was 
£22,000,000. 





* Week ending May Ist, 1847 :— 
Gold coin and bullion .. - +» 7,083,767 
Silver bullion 2° ee ee - Herne Issue Department. 


Gold and silver coin ee oe oe 831,131 Banking Department. 


9,357,716 


The whole of this would have been called “ bullion,” if made out in the old 
form. 
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In each of these cases it happened, that immediately after the 
pressure was removed the circulation began to contract of its 
own accord, and the bullion to flow back, without any attempt of 
the Bank of England to make it dearer here than abroad; so 
that within a few months it again possessed bullion to the amount 
of from eight to twelve millions. But this result was attributed, 
by the advocates of a metallic currency, solely to accident or 
good fortune. According to the currency theory the very con- 
trary should have followed. Paper having supplied the place of 
gold ought to have supplanted it altogether; a calamity which it 
was contended a new legislative enactment was required to pre- 
vent. This enactment we have now got, and with the first 
demand for gold that has arisen since the measure was sanctioned 
we have all the experience that can be needed to judge of its 
effects—past and future. 

To profit by it the reader should understand that, of the two de- 
partments named, the business of the Jsswe department is to give 
notes in exchange for gold, and gold in exchange for notes; and the 
business of the Banking department is to exchange notes, when 
wanted, for securities, by discounting bills or advancing loans at 
interest. To the Banking department, which is fed, not with 
gold but notes, a drain of gold would be of no consequence if 
it held, as the Bank did formerly, the power of creating notes ad 
libitum; but as this power has been totally abolished, and as gold 
can only be obtained by the public in exchange for notes, a drain 
of notes precedes a drain of gold. Whenever, therefore, the 
reserve of notes held by the Banking department is considerably 
below the amount of its customers’ balances (the deposits), a 
sudden demand of its customers for a few millions of their own 
money could not, of course, be met; and if made and not met, 
the credit of the Banking department would be destroyed. 

To prevent such a catastrophe, the Banking department is 
now obliged to regulate its business by the same rule as private 
bankers—never to allow its liabilities to exceed its reserve of 
notes in hand by more than two-thirds, at whatever loss of profit 
or sacrifice of capital the proportion may be maintained. This 
rule (it will be seen by the subjoined table)* has, subsequently to 
the Act of 1844, not only been chserved, but, with one exception, 


* BANKING DEPARTMENT. 


LIADILITIES. | 
Deposits and Seven-day Bills. 


£ 
1844, Sep. 7. Publicdeposits.. 3,630,809 
Private deposits 8,644,348 
Seven-day bills.. 1,080,354 
————13,305,511 Notes and coin ,032,709 
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the Banking Department has held a much larger reserve than 
one-third against its liabilities ; and that, in fact, the reserve has 





_ LIABILITIES. 
Deposits and Seven-day Bills. 


RESERVE. 


£ 
1845, Mar. 8. Publicdeposits.. 5,879,753 


Private deposits 

Seven-day bills.. 
»» Sep.6. Public deposits.. 
Private deposits 
Seven-day bills.. 
1816, Mar. 7. Publicdeposits.. 
Private deposits 
Seven-day bills.. 


Public deposits... 

Private deposits 

Seven-day bills.. 
1847, Mar. 6. Public deposits.. 
Private deposits 
Seven-day bills.. 
» Apr.3 Publicdeposits.. 
Private deposits 
Seven-day bills.. 
» Apr. 17. Public deposits.. 
Private deposits 
Seven-day bills.. 


10,379,610 
982,386 
———— 17,941,749 
6,474,705 
8,507,213 
1,021,689 
————16,003,607 
6,502,355 


—25,229,309 
7,318,919 
8,557,109 
935,830 
————16,811,858 
6,571,731 
9,288,661 
846,860 
16,707,252 
6,001,947 
9,502,091 
960,294 
———— 16,464,332 
3,011,032 
10,004,699 
910,068 
————13,925,799 





Notes and coin 10,177,178 


Notes and coin 8,729,063 
Notes and coin 8,284,590 
Notes and coin 9,744,052 
Notes and coin 6,316,390 
Notes and coin 


4,391,470 


Notes and coin 3,087,056 


Before the division of the Bank into two independent departments by 
the Act of 18-44, the proportion of its Reserve to its Liabilities, in years cor- 


responding with the preceding, stood as follows :— 


LIABILITIES. 


1823, Feb. 28. Circulation .... 


Deposits .sse0s 


Circulation .... 
Deposits 


1824, Feb. 28. 
1825, Feb. 


28. Circulation .... 


Deposits ...es 
Circulation 
Deposits 


seer 


» Aug. 
1826, Feb. Circulation .... 
Deposits .sesove 
1827, Feb. Circulation 
Deposits 


eave 


1837, Feb. 12. Circulation .... 


Deposits 


Circulation 
Deposits 


1838, Apr. 5. 


1859, Oct. 18. 


18,392,090 
7,181,100 
———— 25,573,100 
19,736,990 
10,097,850 
———— 29,834,840 
20,753,760 
10,168,780 
———— 30,922,540 
19,398,840 
6,410,560 
———— 25,809,400 
25,467,910 
6,935,940 
—32,403,850 
21,890,610 
8,801,660 
———— 30,692,270 


17,868,000 
14,230,000 
———— 32,098,000 


. 18,987,000 


11,262,009 
———— 30,249,000 


. 17,612,000 


6,734,000 
— 24,346,000 





RESERVE. 


Bullion «see. 10,384,230 


Bullion .seee. 13,810,060 


Bullion 8,779,100 


Bullion 3,634,320 


Bullion 2,459,510 


Bullion 10,159,020 


Bullion 4,032,(.00 


Bullion 10,126,000 


serene 


Bullion.sese. 2,525,000 
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generally exceeded one-half. Jn the first quarter, however, of the 
present year the proportion began to change. On the 3rd of April 
the reserve had diminished to nearly a fourth, and, on the 17th, 
to /ess than a fourth of its liabilities. The directors, therefore, 
were placed under the necessity of refusing to lend or discount 
as freely as before (as far as they could safely refuse without 
further endangering their deposits), that they might keep by them 
every note it was possible to avoid paying away, and of selling a 
portion of such of their funded or other property as was the 
most readily convertible into notes. 

This was the process which it was one object of tie Bill to 
have brought into operation at the commencement of the drain 
of gold in September, in order to stop the drain by diminishing 
the circulation; but at that time the reserve of the Banking 
department was unusually high, amounting (as shown by the 
table) to nearly ten millions, while its liabilities were less than 
seventeen millions,—considerably lower than they had been in 
any preceding month of the same year. Under such circum- 
stances, the directors were not called upon, even upon the 
principles laid down by Colonel Torrens, to contract their 
usual amount of business. The demand for gold might stop at 
any moment ; the “ circulation,” under the new Act, was to take 
care of itself: and it would be time enough to look about them 
when the reserve fell to £6,000,000, which did not happen till the 
third week in March, In Marchand April the drain of gold set in 
with increased severity; and if it had not ceased in May—if the 
drain had continued at the same rate for another month, as it 
probably would have done but for the £5,000,000 released by 
the Emperor of Russia—it is difficult to conceive how the Bank- 
ing department could have obtained, with a rapidity correspond- 
ing to that of the drain, a sufficient supply of notes for its 
unavoidable payments. Forced sales of securities to the amount 
of millions would have ruinously depressed their value; and beg- 
ging and borrowing would have converted the friends of the Bank 
into importunate creditors. A run upon the private bankers, who 
are the chief holders of deposits, might have stopped the Banking 
department in a week. And if we may assume that the conster- 
nation occasioned by such an event would create a home demand 
for gold, the next week a stoppage of the Issue department would 
have probably followed. Imagine the Banking department sus- 
pending payments, and the Issue department left with but three 
millions of bullion (which might be absorbed in an hour) against 
seventeen millions of notes, all equally payable on demand! 
Nothing but another Restriction Act could then save the system. 

A question here arises out of the somewhat paradoxical com- 
plexion of the facts. It may be asked, how either the drain of 
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gold or the proceedings of the Bank could have produced a 
pressure in the money-market, when the Bill had failed, as we 
have shown, to contract the “ circulation” in the manner intended; 
so that in point of fact, although the Banking department had be- 
come poorer, the public still held the same average amount of notes 
which had usually been found sufficient for all purposes of trade. 

To explain the apparent anomaly, we should guard the reader 
against a fallacy in the use of the word “ circulation,” which has 
evidently obscured the perceptions of many currency writers, and 
those of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. The term is, by com- 
mon consent, employed to mean Bank of England notes in the 
hands of the public, including seven days’ bills, but not including 
the reserve of notes held by the Banking department; because 
notes locked up in the Bank drawers cannot be said to be 
actually circulating, or passing from hand to hand. Now, the 
state of things which we have lately seen realized is that of having 
the whole of our paper currency placed in the situation of the 
reserve of notes held by the Banking department, that is to say, 
locked up in drawers or in chests, and ceasing to pass from hand 
to hand. Money-changers, at a signal from the Bank, in April, 
1847, as in December, 1825, became money-hoarders, Private 
bankers and bill-brokers sought to increase their reserves. A 
scarcity of money was apprehended from the combined action of 
the drain of gold and the currency bill, and the apprehension 
created it before the nominal amount of the circulation had under- 
gone any diminution; all parties determining to meet the danger by 
holding fast what they had got. When, therefore, the opponents 
of the currency bill attacked the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
with maintaining a system which had led to a contracted circula- 
tion, they committed a verbal mistake, which enabled Sir Charles 
Wood to escape with the ready answer, “It is impossible, for 
the circulation continues to be equal to the usual average.” 
And the fact was so, although it seemed inexplicable, in the 
middle of a pressure the severity uf which could not be denied ; 
not only private traders, but the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
himself being in a situation of unprecedented difficulty. The 
mischief complained of should have been, not that the circulation 
had been contracted, but that it had become suspended. The 
symptoms of the body politic were those of a human patient 
falling into a state of syncope. A patient in that state may not 
have been bled, and blood may exist in the system; but the 
danger is when it ceases to flow. 

It seems like trifling with the gravity of an important subject 
to insist upon the truism that a currency which ceases to perform 
tke functions of a currency —a circulating medium that will not 
circuate—cannot be an efficient one; but, although political 
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economists now generally admit the axiom that money is power- 
less when unemployed; sufficient attention has not been drawn 
to the fact that £100,000,000 of paper, issued in a time of panic, 
would scarcely suffice to do the business of £20,000,000 circu- 
lating with rapidity in a time of general confidence, and of uni- 
versal enterprize. In ordinary circumstances, a £100 note may 
discount a dozen different bills of exchange of the same amount, 
within a week or a month. Thus A, the Bank of England, dis- 
counts a bill for B, a private banker; B discounts for C, a bill 
broker; C for D, a London merchant; D for E, a country 
tradesman, and so on through the letters of the alphabet. But 
A refusing to discount for B, B refuses C; C refuses D; D 
refuses E, and each is left to his own resources, while the £100 
note, which might have sufficed for all, lies dormant. 

This illustration will help us to a brief, and we hope, a clear 
explanation of the late monetary embarrassments, the nature of 
which must be understood before we can hope to discover either 
the cause or the remedy. 

In every commercial community a large proportion of its mer- 
cantile transactions is represented by bills of exchange.-—A West 
Indian planter advises his correspondent in London of the ship- 
ment of produce, and of a bill drawn for his acceptance on 
account of the proceeds. The cargo is perhaps sold to a mer- 
chant in Hamburg, who remits in payment a bill upon some 
other house in London. The second bill is set off against the 
first, but as bill number 2 does not in most cases become due 
till after bill number 1, itis commonly necessary to discount num- 
ber 2 before number 1 arrives at maturity. ‘The manufacturing 
system is carried on ina similar manner. The mill owner accepts 
bills for cotton, and receives bills in payment for cotton cloth. 
Cash payments are met by turning the bills into money at a sacri- 
fice of interest, whenever the capital of the holder is insufficient 
to enable him to act in the capacity of his own bill broker. 

From a statement published by Mr. Leatham, founded upon 
a return of stamps issued, it would appear that the present 
average amount of bills in circulation, within the United Kingdom, 
or held by the drawers, and subject to be put in circulation at 
any moment, is at least £100,000,000, a sum compared with 
which the amount of our note circulation is quite insignificant.* 





* In 1815 — 162,480,290 
>, 1835 — 101,350,762 
+ 1839 — 132,123,460 
The calculation is based upon the supposition that each bill is drawn for 
ouly half the amount the stamp would cover—and that the average date of 
bills is three months.—(See the ‘ Westminster Review, Vol. 35, page 105.) 
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The power however of converting a portion of this £100,000,000 
into notes at any moment is as essential to their negociation, as 
the convertibility of notes into sovereigns is essential to the 
value of Bank of England paper; and any measures of the Bank 
by which this power is temporarily affected, and partially des- 
troyed, must of course be disastrous to all parties relying upon 
the liquidation of bills to meet acceptances of their own; and 
must place more or less in jeopardy every merchant or tradesman 
under pecuniary engagements of any kind; excepting the very 
few who keep ready money always by them suflicient for the 
whole of their liabilities. 

Thanks to the currency hypothesis, which, nominally, recog- 
nizes no valid securities but gold: the whole fabric of commerce 
is made, practically, to rest upon bills of exchange. The amount 
of notes kept in circulation by depositors of gold is comparatively 
small; the greater part is issued in exchange for government stock, 
exchequer and ‘deficiency’ bills, and mercantile acceptances. Pri- 
vate bankers, brokers, and others, discount that class of paper 
which, with their own indorsements, would be re-discounted by the 
Bank, should they require its assistance; but the moment that the 
talisman appears in danger by which the Bank holds the power 
of being the largest discounting establishment in the world, all 
minor discounting or loan establishments begin to contract their 
accommodation ; bills of the second and third class cease to be 
negotiable; drawers and acceptors are consequently driven by 
necessity to postpone all payments that can possibly be avoided, 
till the bills have been met, and, at the same time, to contract 
their liabilities and collect their book debts. 

It would be difficult to arrive at even an approximate estimate 
of the amount of book debts (exclusive of acceptances) owing at 
any one time by merchants, traders, and others; but it must 
greatly exceed the amount of bills of exchange. Mr. Smee 
calculates the income of the people of Great Britain at 488 
millions sterling: but buying and selling transactions are not 
limited to income; and the capital of the country is estimated at 
5,000 millions. We have no means of ascertaining how much 
of this capital is covered by mortgages, nor how often the whole 
changes hands; but we know that every bale of cotton, bag of 
hops, or quarter of corn, may be many times bought and sold 
within a twelvemonth ; and that ready-money dealing, or cash at 
the moment of delivery, is the exception rather than the rule, for 
all sums exceeding a pound. Invoices have to be examined 
before they can be settled; many people only pay once a year; 
and in the city, what is called a ready-money shipping house 
means a firm that will allow a tradesman to call for his account 
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on the last Saturday in the month—a month after shipment; 
when, perhaps, if anything should be wrong at the Bank, an 
error is discovered, requiring the account to be postponed. It 
will suffice for our purpose to keep a long way within the mark, 
and to assume 200 millions as the amount of book debts not re- 
presented by bills of exchange, leaving out of sight railway calls. 
But let the reader put down the amount at any sum he pleases. 
A monetary crisis means a suspended circulation, a contraction of 
credit, and a pressure for payment of immense masses of debt. 
Everybody calls upon everybody for payment, and everybody puts 
off everybody. Orders are countermanded; sales are submitted 
to at ruinous sacrifices; and trade for an interval is paralysed. 

The alarm in the present case began, not with the Bank, but 
with the public out of doors, on observing a rapid diminution of 
the reserve of the Banking department. The measures it would be 
compelled to take, through the operation of the bill of 1844, 
were to some extent anticipated; but the panic did not reach its 
acme till they were finally adopted. On the 8th of April, the 
drain appearing to increase, (the reserve having diminished 
£2,000,000 within three weeks), the Bank raised the rate of 
interest to 5 per cent. The Editor of the Bankers’ Magazine 
writing on the 28th says:— 


“ Since the 15th instant, the Bank has exercised a most rigid selec- 
tion in their discount business. They have both curtailed the range, 
and they have cut down the extent of the accommodation afforded to 
their most established connexions, and they have done this as rigidly 
at the country branches as in London. ‘The effects out of doors, of 
course, have borne a corresponding complexion. Money has become 
excessively dear; advances have become exceedingly limited, and 
engagements have been contracted into the smallest compass.” 


Lord Ashburton gives the following description of the embar- 
rassments which were the immediate result of this policy:— 


“A very short time ago the interest of money was at 2} and 3 per 
cent. Everybody found it difficult to employ their capital: now 
nobody can obtain it for the best security under 8, 10 or even 12 per 
cent. The stagnation of the most legitimate trade is complete; the 
manufacturer stops his works; the Minister is obliged to double the 
interest of his Exchequer-bills, and is still at a loss to give even a 
decent appearance to public credit; while Mr. Brown, a merchant of 
the first credit and character, representing South Lancashire, tells 
the House of Commons “that the alarm and want of confidence were 
such that orders for human food to the United States and other coun- 
tries were in many cases countermanded, prudent houses not choosing 
to risk their credit by being drawn upon, until they should see what 
steps Government might take to restore the healthy action of trade.” 
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On the other hand, orders for the manufactures of the country cannot 
be executed, by which we were enabled to pay for this food, because 
the entire stagnation of the circulation prevented the ordinary oper- 
ations of credit by which alone such transactions can be conducted. 
There is no class in a country, where the machinery of its economy 
is so complicated, who do not suffer under this strange state of things, 
from the richest capitalist to the poor mechanic who lives by his 
daily labour.”* 


In the facts stated, and the order of their occurrence, we have 
sufficient data for resolving the problem of the power to be 
ascribed to the Bank of England circulation. In a buoyant state 
of trade, a handful of notes, more or less, does not affect prices to 
any appreciable extent, nor in any other sense than as a drop of 
water may be said to alter the level of the sea; the reason being, 
that in a rising market, the demand is less for money than com- 
modities, and that sales and purchases are settled by accounts, 
which then mostly balance each other. But, with a falling mar- 
ket, the demand for money gradually increases. At such a time 
a very slight diminution in the quantity of notes in circulation is 
sensibly felt, and any sudden interruption of the supply, real or 
apprehended, produces an equally sudden depreciation of all kinds 
of property, of which there may be at the moment, either from 
distrust or from any other cause, more sellers than buyers. 

This, however, is a position which may need some further 
support and elucidation, for it involves no inconsiderable abate- 
ment of the power generally ascribed to money by some of the 
highest authorities in political economy, and by the great majority 
of all parties to the controversy of paper and gold; one class of 
whom attack paper because of its presumed tendency to raise 
prices indefinitely, while another class defend paper because they 
wish prices so raised. ‘The question whether either party is right 
or both wrong is most material to that of any further modification 
of the Bank Charter; and that it should be further modified, and 
with the least possible delay, few persons now would be disposed 
to deny; if they could agree upon the mode. It is plain that the 
terms upon which the Charter was last renewed have left public 
credit, as before, wholly in the keeping of the Bank Directors, 
with this additional danger to the community, that they have no 
longer the power of saving it, or themselves, from the con- 
sequences of any act of indiscretion. Holders of property are 
placed in the situation of Damocles at the table of Dionysius. A 
sword is suspended over their heads, which may fall without an 





* ‘The Commercial Crisis Considered,’ page 5, 
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instant’s warning. The fate of commercial enterprise hangs by 
a thread. 

It is safe to calculate that a scarcity of food will generally lead 
to an export of gold; but no man can predict its exact extent, 
nor foresee with certainty the demand which might spring up 
from other causes ; as for instance, measures in some part of the 
continent, like those of President Jackson in America, to enforce 
the substitution of gold for a paper currency, or as a war between 
Austria and Russia; and no man can foretell how seriously, upon 
any given day in the year, such a demand might affect the lia- 
bilities of the Bank. Admitting, but for argument’s sake only, 
that a gradual contraction of the “circulation,” if otherwise 
unobjectionable, would check a drain at the outset, that object 
may be defeated again, as we have seen it lately defeated, by 
the natural desire of the Directors to take advantage of the op- 
portunity to make a profit by their unemployed notes. Some 
change then is indispensable, even upon the principles urged by 
the promoters of the Act of 1844. What are the alterations 
required ? 

Before we discuss these, what if we suppose the dream 
realized of a Banking department compelled by law to regulate 
its business by the foreign exchanges, and able to do so in such 
a manner as effectually to prevent gold leaving the country. At 
what after all are we aiming? If goldin a time of famine be 
the readiest means of obtaining large supplies of food, do we 
really wish the people to starve till we have obtained a supply 
by more roundabout methods—adapted perhaps to answer the 
same end, but a month or two later? To what amount of cost, 
or to what extremity of suffering are we prepared to submit, to 
keep a fixed quantity of gold, not in our own pockets, but in the 
coffers of the Bank? This question is asked by Lord Ashbur- 
ton, and we join in the inquiry, without intending to pursue it, 
as suggestive of an a priori conclusion that there must be a 
fallacy, whether we can detect it or not, and a wild exaggeration 
in the importance attached to gold as money, or as the only 
security for paper money, and in the assumed necessity, in all 
cases, of immediate as well as ultimate convertibility of notes into 
metallic coin. 

We hold, however, that the theory of a gradual check is en- 
tirely delusive. To be valid it should be proved, first, that a 
drain of gold always arises out of a gradual demand ; instead of 
which the demand, when extensive, has invariably been charac- 
terized by suddenness. In the case of the late drain it will be 
seen by the returns of the Issue department to have proceeded 
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entirely by starts*. The first demand ceased on the 7th of No- 
vember, and was not renewed till after an interval of two months; 
the second demand appeared to have expired on the 6th of Feb- 
ruary; the third commenced at the end of the same month, and 
continued throughout March and April :— 
DECREASE OF BULLION. 
Six weeks ending Nov. 7, 1846 fed «» £1,629,075 
a i Feb. 6, 1847 oo =e 8870S 
Nine = April 24, 1847 ee és 2,909,325 


By what prescience could the Directors of the Bank have been 
made aware, at Christmas last, that after the drain of bullion 
had entirely ceased for two months, and the tide began to turn, 
it would suddenly set in against them with such increased seve- 
rity that three millions of gold would be drawn out of the Issue 
department within the first six weeks of the present year? And 
when the drain again stopped, on the 6th of February, by what 
intuition were they to discover that it had not, after all, reached 





* Issuz DEPARTMENT. 

Increase of Bullion. Decrease of Bullion. Increase of Bullion. Decrease of Bullion. 
1846. £ £ 1847. £ £ 

: * +» 115,020 Car. forward 358,970 ., 1,792,830 

2.. 104,090 .. Jan. 2.. ‘<. oe 

i -» 106,345 | -» 706,160 

102,760 16.. - 326,765 

296,060 23. «» 459,075 

281,660 30.. - 593,390 

336,490 » Be . 668,545 

304,400 13.. 7 33,060 

127,350 ee ° 12,800 

74,010 oe «+ 108,645 

355,935 

207,545 

4,295 ‘ P 298,405 

- 44,440 ‘ 167,595 

.. 141,630 .. 2 3.. -- 765,700 

2,265 .. Se «» 318,300 

29,030 .. «» 435,240 

«» 257960 





£358,970 £1,792,830 


. 42555 


y l.. 
8.. 282,270 








£641,240 £7,728,275 








The Bullion of the above includes both the gold and silver of the Issue department, 
the proportions of which were :— 

On the 8th of May, Gold .. £7,307,716 Aug. 29,1846, Gold .. £13,199,102 

Silver .. 1,481,239 Silver .. 2,676,788 

£8,788,855 15,875,890 
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its final limit, but that another three millions would be withdrawn 
in the two months following? The history of all drains is that 
of the same causes which produce the alternations of commercial 
enterprise and distrust. With every opening of profit there is a 
rush to realise it, whether in selling gold or selling cotton; with 
every anticipation of loss there comes a panic; and the measures 
to relieve it must be as prompt as the occasion. 

A gradual preparation for a coming evil might apply, if we had 
the gift of prophecy to foretell when it would come, and what 
would be its exact extent. But with regard to the efhcient 
working of the remedy proposed, we have already shewn, that 
the Bank of England has not the power of raising at discretion 
the rate of interest out of doors in an easy state of the money 
market, and the principle, therefore, of a gradual check would 
necessarily fail as a means of acting upon the exchanges, unless 
accompanied by a general contraction of credit from other causes. 

Alarm, and a general contraction of credit, would undoubtedly 
tend to keep gold at home; but the science of the 19th century 
might surely do something better for us than produce one evil 
to counteract another; and alarm, and a general contraction of 
credit might not after all keep gold in the Bank, In the late 
instance we have no means of judging to what extent the drain 
was caused by merchants and private bankers increasing their 
own reserves of bullion at the expense of the Issue department, 
from motives of precaution, but we know that in many former 
cases, the whole of the drain of gold from the Bank has been 
occasioned by a home demand. In 1797, the drain arose from 
a fear of invasion. In 1825, the chief cause of the drain was a 
run upon the country banks. In 1832, £2,000,000 were with- 
drawn in nine days, through placards posted about the streets, 
with the words, “To stop the Duke go for gold.” 

We need not go back to the march of the Pretender upon 
Derby to multiply facts tending to the same conclusion. Our 
opponents must concede that the causes of a drain of gold are 
numerous; that their action is generally sudden, and as embar- 
rassing as sudden, from the magnitude of the sum to be suddenly 
replaced; and that although the probability of a drain may be 
sometimes foreseen, this wisdom is of little practical use, since it 
will not enable us to learn whether a drain will come in October 
or April, nor when it comes how long it will last. The true 
policy is to be always prepared for such an emergency, and so 
prepared, that a drain of gold, however unexpected shall produce 
no violent disturbance of commercial operations, and no perma- 
nent inconvenience. 

And here let the reader note and well consider the proposition, 
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that the embarrassments occasioned by a drain of gold are 
not the consequence of paper money (which has a tendency to 
obviate them), nor of a mixed system, partly of paper and partly 
of gold, but belong to the principle of a metallic currency. The 
advantage of having in the precious metals a representative of 
value recognised all over the world, becomes a disadvantage when 
we determine to use them as money to the exclusion of every 
other medium. All over the world the demand for the precious 
metals is constantly varying ; and every wind that blows, by the 
advices it brings of fureign exchanges, may alter here the propor- 
tions of the supply to the commodities for which money is paid. 
Symbolical, or paper money, may be worthless abroad, but this very 
circumstance gives comparative steadiness to it at home. The 
only demand that can affect it is a home demand ; and the supply 
might be always regulated by our wants if we could only find out 
how to exercise the power without abusing it. With a purely 
metallic currency there could be no means of preparing for the 
contingency of a drain, or of obviating the commercial derange- 
ments which a great contraction of the currency might occasion, 
whether sudden and brief in its operation, or gradual and perma- 
nent. If there were no bank notes, and no cash credits (the 
equivalent for notes), there would of course be no reserve of 
treasure to meet such promissory or credit engagements; a drain 
of gold therefore in such a case would act directly upon the 
public, and the inconvenience or difficulties it might occasion 
could not be warded off for an instant. Those who had gold by 
them would part with it at a profit; those who might be seeking 
to obtain it would find their commodities unsaleable at former 
rates, and without the reason being very apparent; for, as no 
returns can be kept of a metallic currency, five or ten millions of 
sovereigns might leave the country before any deficiency in the 
gold circulation had become suspected. 

The dictate of common sense seems to be, that a deficiency in 
the medium of exchange, as soon as discovered, should be made 
good by the best substitute for gold that can be obtained. But 
** No,” say the currency theorists, “ we will consent to no substi- 
tute, lest your substitute for gold lead to an inflated currency, 
with high prices and over-trading. Rather than this risk should 
be incurred, let all classes of producers submit to a certain loss. 
The sooner they are ruined by a falling market, the sooner shall 
we get gold back again from foreign countries in exchange for 
the commodities thus made artificially cheap.” 

Here we see the ground on which to join issue. Does the 

rinciple of expansion involve that of excess? Does every en- 
Lequaee of a paper circulation necessarily lead to increase of 
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price or to speculation? Are there no possible means of pre- 
venting depreciation in the value of symbolical money, without 
dispensing with the use of it at the precise time when it is most 
needed? ‘These are the questions which currency legislators, and 
all in search of a remedy for existing evils, should be prepared to 
answer, and to which therefore we will now direct our inquiry. 

First, then, of that great bugbear of the bullionists—the danger 
of an inflated paper currency. Every one who has followed the 
reasoning of the advocates of restriction, would be prepared to 
trace the mania of railway speculation which arose in 1845, 
to an excessive issue of Bank of England notes, and would experi- 
ence no surprise to hear that in that year the circulation had at 
least been doubled.* 

It is not, however, a little curious, as at variance with notions 
formerly received on trust, that in the height of that frenzy the 
circulation, as represented by Bank of England notes, should 





* We quote a brief reference to this period from a paper by 
Mr. Danson, in the May Number of the ‘ Statistical Journal’ :— 


‘Between March and September joint-stock speculations for the imme- 
diate investment of capital were set on foot, involving a larger aggregate 
amount than had ever before been so involved in this country. The amount 
to raise which, for railways alone, the sanction of Parliament was actually 
applied for in the following session, exceeded 340 millions. And if we include 
all the other schemes on which scrip or letters of allotment were actually 
selling in the market at a premium in July, August, and September, 1845, 
the amount cannot be estimated at less than 500 millions. 

Many of the schemes of 1845 reached a high premium within a few weeks ; 
and all those first in the market, and having any substantial merit, were raised 
considerably above their true value. For instance, the Leeds and Thirsk 
railway, £50 shares, with only the deposit of £2 10s. paid, were selling in 
March at £3 10s., in September at £23 15s., and in November at £4 lds. 
per share. Again, the Bolton, Wigan, and Liverpool, £40 shares, with £4 
paid, were selling in January, 1845, at £4 TOs., in September at £42 lds. 
and in December, when £9 had been paid, at £20 per share. If we assume 
an average premium of £10 per cent. upon the schemes then in the market, 
the property temporarily created by these speculations (and the repeated pur- 
chase and sale of which, on commission, furnished employment to some thou- 
sands of brokers) must have been at least 50 millions. And to this there is 
to be added an increased value during the same period of the shares in the 
established lines of railway. For imstance, the Midland stock—amount 
£4,180,000—was selling in January, 1845, at 114 per cent.; and in July, at 
188 per cent.; showing a rise of 74 per cent., and an increase in the aggre- 
gate value of the stock of £3,098,000. The Great Western—share capital 
issued £8,160,000—2#100 shares selling in January, 1845, at £156, and in 
July at £228; and (allowing for a call of £5 per share in the interim) 
showing a rise of 67 per cent., and an increase in the aggregate value of the 
shares of £5,467,000. The Manchester and Leeds—share capital £4,660,000 
—#£100 shares selling in January, 1845, at £126, and in August at #215, 
showing a rise of £89 per cent., and an increased value in the aggregate of 
£4,147,000. 
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scarcely have exceeded the usual average, and that it should have 
reached its greatest amount when the frenzy had not only sub- 
sided, but given way to the consternation of panic. 

June 21, 1845, the circulation was £21,315,717. And so 
amply sufficient was this for all the purposes of trade (an infini- 
tude of share transactions included), that although the rate of 
discount was but 24 per cent, the Bank offered its money in vain, 
and its unemployed reserve of notes amounted to £9,837,175. 
On the 29th of August the circulation was £22,109,221, and the 
reserve of notes in the Banking department £7,959,390. On 
the 18th of October, when the storm had burst, and a thousand 
castles in the air had been scattered to the winds, the circulation 
was £23,377,281, the reserve of notes but £5,525,510. 

It is impossible to imagine a more decisive proof than this that 
the primary causes of speculation or overtrading have no relation to 
an excess in the currency, real or supposed; and the demonstration 
is the more perfect, because the Bill of 1844 had but just been 
passed, which although it has failed to contract the circulation in 
the way proposed, really put an end to the chance of an inflated 
paper currency as far as it regards the paper issues of the Bank 
of England and the country banks.* 

The increased value in railway shares, and the imaginary value of 
the scrip of imaginary lines, existed not in notes, but in figures. 
The dealings in them consisted in the transfer of stock from A to 
B and B to A, and the payment of differences by cheques. The 
quantity of money in circulation did not influence these transac- 
tions, for money, that is to say, notes and sovereigns, were not 
the medium through which they were effected. The medium was 
the account book or ledger of a broker. Those who sold out of 
one line did so only to buy into another, and this operation 
could have been effected if, one-half the notes and sovereigns in 
circulation had not been in existence. Money was only required 
when a falling market produced an anxiety to realize. With 
falling prices, dealers became anxious to be holders of notes 
instead of holders of scrip. Hence, in October there was naturally 
a greater demand for money than in July, although at higher 
rates. 

We should distinguish here between railway speculation and 
railway investment. The present extreme depression of the 
most solid railway securities, in common with securities of every 
other description, has but a slight and a very remote connexion 
with the speculative action of 1845. It would be some consola- 
tion to the friends of the Currency Bill if, after failing to check 
overtrading by a legislative restriction of paper issues, they could 


* 'The latter now limited to an issue of £8,000,000. 
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trace, as some have attempted to do, the late fall of the funds and 
almost total paralysis of every branch of industry, to either rail- 
way calls or the high prices of food. The uneasiness felt as to 
the effect of railway calls, from the magnitude of this class of the 
national liabilities, and the uncertainty still felt of the prospects 
of the next harvest, have doubtless tended to prevent a perfect 
restoration of public confidence; but as railway calls are spread 
over the year, and are not, like bills of exchange, engagements 
which cannot be put off from week to week or month to month, 
if need be, it is quite idle to ascribe the paroxysms of March and 
April to this cause.* The dearness of provisions had also no 
further connexion with the crisis than as leading to the drain 
of gold. The drain, and consequent disturbance of the money- 
market, came suddenly, but not the scarcity. 

But our legislators need not to have waited till 1845 to have 
learnt the impotency of restriction to prevent the class of evils 
against which they have been the most desirous of protecting the 
public. History abounds with similar examples, and to some of 
them we are here tempted by the works under review briefly to 
refer. 

The Mississippi scheme of Law, in the early part of the last 
century, was connected with an inundation of fictitious paper- 
money, issued by the French Regency on a principle which Law 
had himself declared to be unsound, and has therefore been often 
quoted as an instance of the ruinous speculations into which a na- 
tion may beled by paper. The truth 1s, that the case might be as 
fairly adduced to show the danger of a metallic currency ; for the 
reputation of Law as a financier, which gave a prestige of success 





* The railway difficulties now experienced we believe to be occasioned by 
distrust, not an insufficiency of means. Heavy calls, at a time when shares are 
unsaleable, affect the weaker class of holders, and more or less all who have 
bought on speculation and not for investment; but there will be no want 
of capitalists ready to come forward and pay up all arrears of calls the moment 
there shall appear a reasonable prospect of a rising market. The evidence of 
this is the facility with which funds were raised for the gigantic expenditure of 
this country during the war, and the fact that we are now in the possession of 
a large additional capital accumulated during thirty years of peace. What- 
ever difference may have been occasioned by the return to cash payments, it 
will afford, if reasonably allowed for, but a slight support to the hypothesis 
of our present poverty as contrasted with the seemingly inexhaustible resources 
of the nation in 1814. 

‘‘ The amount expended in the fourteen years, from 1800 to 1814; upon the Navy, 
Army, and Ordnance was £633,634,614. In the last year of the war (1814) the 
sums so expended amounted to £71,686,707 ; and if to this sum is added the interest 
of the debt, all of which had been incurred in the prosecution of wars, it will be seen 
that these branches of expenditure amounted in that one year to £101,738,072, a 
large part of which was expended in foreign countries, and consequently was abstracted 
from the capital of the nation.’’—Porter’s Progress of the Nation, vot. ii., p. 330. 
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to the Mississippi project, arose entirely out of the depreciated 
state of the coin of the realm, which had been continually tam- 
pered with by the Government.* Law established a bank, the 
notes of which were paid in gold or silver of an uniform standard, 
the result of which was that the notes of his bank rose in a year 
to a premium of 15 per cent above specie, while the Treasury 
bills were at a discount of 784 percent. ‘The government, seeing 
this, took the direction of the bank into its own hands, and used 
Law’s name to cover the same kind of fraud of which it had been 
guilty in debasing the coin. It issued notes to an unlimited 
extent, for which it had no assets in either money or goods ; and 
of course they ceased to be negociable when their worthlessness 
was discovered. The mania for stockjobbing in Mississippi 
shares had no necessary relation to, or dependence upon, the 
fraudulent paper issues of the Regency. The South Sea Bubble 
of the same period produced similar consequences in Eng- 
land, and was clearly not an effect of the paper-money system, 
for at that time, 1720, the circulation of the Bank of England 
was under two millions,t and its notes were not issued for sums 
under £20 till the year 1759. 

The South Sea Company, when founded by Harley, Earl of 
Oxford, in 1712, was designed to be simply a Company trading 
to the South Seas, upon the model of the innumerable trading 
corporations which had existed in Europe subsequently, and even 
prior to the days of the Hanseatic League, formed ty the free 
towns for the protection of commerce in the twelfth century. In 
the middle ages under the feudal system, and in England down 
to a very late period, the condition under which all trading cor- 
porations were permitted to exist was that of lending or giving 
money to the Crown. The exclusive privileges they possessed 
had always to be bought; and whether those privileges were 





* In the beginning of the year 1716 the specie circulating in France was 
supposed to amount to about £40,000,000 sterling, or 800,000,000 of livres; 
the mark of silver, which is worth about 40 English shillings being coined into 
40 livres. But for some previous years the quantity of diver denominated a 
livre had been constantly varying. In 1715 the mark had been coined into 
28 livres. In 1709 it had been coined into 40. In 1689 it had been coined 
into 28; and between 1689 and 1709 had been subject to constant alteration. 
—Senior, on some Effects of Paper Money. 


tT CIRCULATION OF BANK OF ENGLAND NOTES AND POST BILLS. 
1718 oe ee £1,829,930 1798 -. £10,077,990 
1721 +e ee 2,054,780 1804 +» 17,066,675 
1730 os ee 4,224,990 1816 +» 26,594,360 
1761 ee oe 6,001,810 | April, 1818 +» 27,042,040 
1784 ee ee 6,392,730 | April, 1819 +» 24,816,380 
1795 ee ee 10,139,905 | July 5, 1822 +» 17,286,705 
1797 oe ee 9,204,500 
Subsequent to the Restriction Act of 1797. | —History of the Bank, by J. M‘Cay. 
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ultimately confirmed or abolished depended upon the terms of 
the bargain whenever it had to be renewed. ‘The first East 
India Company, formed in 1600, was broken up in 1701, and 
compelled to unite itself with a new East India Company, 
which obtained a charter by outbidding its predecessor, and 
offering to lend the government a sum of £2,000,000 at 8 per 
cent. The South Sea Company followed in the same track, and 
obtained, in 1719, a charter of exclusive privileges, by offering 
to relieve the government of a portion of the National Debt, as 
it stood at the time,—five years after the accession of George 
the First. 


“ As soon as the Act had fairly passed the Houses, the stock of the 
Company at once rose to ¢hree hundred and nineteen per cent., and a 
mad epidemic of speculative gambling seemed at once to seize the 
whole nation, with the exception of Mr. Hutcheson and a few 
others, who not only preserved their sanity, but energetically warned 
the public of the ultimate fate of the scheme and its dupes. The 
public, however, was deaf. The first sales of stock by the Court of 
Directors was made at three hundred per cent. ‘Two millions and a 
quarter were taken, and the market price at once reached three hun- 
dred and forty—double the first instalment, according to the terms of 
payment. To set out handsomely, the Court voted a dividend of ten 
per cent. upon South Sea Stock, being only a half yearly dividend, 
payable at Midsummer, 1720! ‘To enable persons to hold, they also 
offered to lend half a million on security of their own stock; and 
afterwards increased the amount to a million, or nearly so. These 
bold steps gained the whole affair such an increase of credit, that 
upon a bare notice that certain irredeemable annuities would be re- 
ceived for stock, upon terms hereafter to be settled; numbers of an- 
nuitants deposited their securities at the South Sea House, without 
knowing the terms! About June, when the first half-yearly dividend 
was becoming due, the frenzy rose to such a pitch that the stock 
was sold at eight hundred and ninety per cent. This extravagance, 
however, made so many sellers, that the price suddenly fell, and un- 
easiness began to be manifested; when the Directors had the incon- 
ceivable audacity to propose to create new stock at one thousand per 
cent., to be paid in ten instalments of one hundred pounds each! 
Strange to relate, this desperate villainy turned the tide again, and, to 
use the words of Anderson, in a few days the hundred pound instal- 
ment was worth four hundred! 

“This last act was the zenith of the bubble mania, and the tide 
flowed in upon all the other schemes of the day. The price of Bank 
Stock advanced to two hundred and sixty ; and of East India Stock 
to four hundred and forty-five per cent.; while the prices of a host of 
minor bubbles were dragged up by the success of the greater. The 
pretended value of all the sorts of stock in the scheme market was at 
this time computed to be equal to five hundred millions sterling | 
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“ After Midsummer the madness began to decline, and doubt to 
take the place of frenzy. The minor bubbles burst first; when the 
South Sea schemers were foolish enough to apply for a ‘ scire Sacias 
against their projectors, on the ground that ¢heir schemes injured the 
success of the grand scheme. This turned gwondam allies into furious 
enemies. The stock fell at last to one hundred and seventy-five. A 
panic ensued, and all went to the ground together, totally ruining 
thousands, and nearly dragging the Bank and East India Company 
along with it.”* 

We quote the above from Mr. Doubleday’s ‘Financial and 
Monetary History of England,’ while adopting opposite conclu- 
sions to those of the author. Mr. Doubleday is one of those 
numerous disciples of Cobbett still extant, who would trace all 
evils under the sun, including the pauperism of this century and 
the South Sea Bubble of the last, to paper money and the funded 
debt. We accept his evidence, but must decline the task of 
meeting arguments founded upon assumed facts, which he has 
himself controverted by his own figures. Speculation to the 
extent of 500 millions sterling must have had some other 
cause than an excess of the currency, at a time when notes 
under £20 were unknown, and the currency was almost exclu- 
sively metallic.t 


It belongs to the same doctrine that the joint-stock bubbles and 
speculative prices of 1825 were occasioned by paper issues. Mr. 
Doubleday observes that wheat, in January, 1825, had risen 10s. 
per quarter as compared with the price in January, 1824; and 
then assures us (p. 284) that “the same cause that raised wheat 
and meat”—that is to say, the multiplication of bank notes in 





* ‘Financial History of England,’ by T. Doubleday, p. 93. 

+ Among the innumerable bubbles of the day, the most absurd and prepos- 
terous of all, and which showed, more completely than any other, the utter 
madness of the people, was one started by an unknown adventurer, entitled 
“A Company for carrying on an undertaking of great advantage, but nobody 
to know what it is.” Were not the fact stated by scores of credible witnesses, 
it would be impossible to believe that any person could have been duped by 
such a project. The man of genius who essayed this bold and successful in- 
road upon public credulity, merely stated in his prospectus that the required 
capital was half a million, in five thousand shares of £100 each, deposit £2 
per share. Each subscriber paying his deposit would be entitled to £100 
per annum per share. How this immense profit was to be obtained, he did 
not condescend to inform them at that time, but promised that in a month 
full particulars should be duly announced, and a call made for the remaining 
£98 of the subscription. Next morning, at nine o’clock, this great man 
opened an office in Cornhill. Crowds of people beset his door; and when he 
shut up at three o’clock, he found that no less than one thousand shares had 
heen subseribed for, and the deposits paid. He was thus, in five hours, the 
winner of £2000. He was philosopher enough to be contented with his 
venture, and set off the same evening forthe Continent. [le was never heard 
of again. Mackay’s ‘ History of Popular Delusions.’ 
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circulation—“soon raised everything else.’ On turning to a 
former page (279) we find it admitted that this multiplication 
of Bank notes amounted but to an increase of £1,000,000 upon 
the circulation of the preceding year ;* surely, a very inadequate 
explanation of the facilities then existing for the formation of 532 
new companies, with a nominal capital of 440 millions, and for 
raising Greek, Austrian, Columbian, and other foreign loans, to 
the amount of £55,794,000, upon eighteen of which loans no 
dividend has ever been paid. 
CIRCULATION. 
Feb. 28, 1824 és oe +» £19,736,990 
” 1825 ee oe ee 20,753,760 


With the autumn of 1825, and the recoil of speculation, came 
a drain of gold, when the Bank of England gradually contracted 
its note circulation to £17,477,290, the amount at which it stood 
on the 3rd of December; but, alarmed at the crash which ensued, 
it then raised the circulation again, and not only did so, but 
increased its average amount upwards of £5,000,000, to fill up 
the void left by the failure of country banks. On the 28th of 
February, 1826, the amount of the circulation was £25,467,910, 
yet, says Mr. Tooke :— 


“Notwithstanding the great contraction of the circulation of the 
whole kingdom during the last six weeks of 1825, the price of all 
grain, wheat excepted (of which there had been a large admission of 
foreign), was higher than it had been during the excitement and spe- 
culation of the first three months of that year. The prices of meat, 
too, appear to have been influenced by the state of discredit and the 
great pressure on the money market at the close of 1825. In the first 
three months of 1826 the price of wheat fell from an average of 60s. 
in January to 55s. 6d. in March.”—‘ History of Prices,’ vol. 2, p. 136. 

The last winter and the spring of the present year have wit- 
nessed great speculations in corn, but the speculative spirit of 
1825 did not extend to either corn or animal food, although it 
embraced cotton, silk, wool, flax, coffee, spices, and many other 
commodities, on some of which prices rose from 100 to 200 per 
cent. The cause was not an expansion of the currency, nor even 
an expansion of credit, but an expansion of confidence. Trade 
had for some years been in a torpid state. Stocks of goods had 
become exhausted. The demand began to improve. Business 
could be done at a profit; and with the realization of moderate 
gain came indefinite anticipations of greater. 

* There is no evidence that the country Banks had increased their issues in 
1825 over the year 1824 in a more than corresponding proportion; but many 
of them had embarked in the speculations of the day. 
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The railway speculations of 1845 had a like origin. The success 
of the Liverpool and Manchester and Birmingham lines was a legi- 
timate success, and well assured. A new prospect was opened. 
Who could set bounds to it? An expansion of credit followed in 
both cases, and with it the ruin of those who, with slender means, 
had incurred excessive liabilities; but it was asymptom only, not 
a cause of the phenomenon. An expansion of credit has no neces- 
sary connection with issues of paper money. The advocates of 
an exclusively metallic currency would shut their eyes to 
all the facts of history, were they broadly to assert that which 
their reasoning implies, that before the introduction of notes and 
bills of exchange there were no means of running into debt. 
Laws relating to usury, and debts and debtors, form one of the 
subjects of the earliest human records. The governments of 
antiquity, it is true, knew nothing of the funded debt system, 
which would have enabled them to borrow that which they were 
in the habit of stealing; but we see no reason to regret that 
modern governments have hit upon the more ingenious contriv- 
ance for attaining the same end. The system of feudal tenure, 
by which the personal service of every man in the kingdom 
stood mortgaged to the crown in a time of war, was practically 
a national debt, and one infinitely more burdensume and op- 
pressive to the people than that of which fundholders now receive 
the interest in quarterly payments. 

A promissory note, or a bill of exchange, when not a legal 
tender, differs only from a book debt in being easily transfer- 
able, and payable at sight or on a given day; an engagement 
so generally respected, that bills of exchange are often taken, 
not to be paid away, but because they diminish the average 
term of credit rather than extend it, comparing it with that of 
ordinary book-debts, the payment of which is postponed from 
time to time at the convenience of the debtor. The greatest of 
all currency delusions is the notion that to put down private pro- 
missory notes would be to put an end to the system of credit, 
and destroy the power of contracting improvident engage- 
ments. It would do nothing of the kind. The form only would 
be changed. A farmer who pays his seedsman in the spring with 
the notes of a country bank, would without them take credit for 
the seed till harvest-time, and wages would probably be more 
frequently paid in kind than in money, as in the days of the 
Plantagenets and Tudors. Mr. Fullarton observes, that “ there 
is not a single object at present attained through the agency of 
Bank of England notes, which might not be as effectually ac- 
complished by each individual keeping an account with the Bank, 
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and transacting all his payments of five pounds and upwards by 
cheques.”* 

Further evidence, however, if more be wanting, that ruinous 
liabilities may be incurred, and the action of speculation on prices 
operate to as great an extent with a metallic currency as with 
one of paper, may easily be supplied; and the tulip mania of 
1636 is a striking instance in point. 

We learn, from Mr. Mackay’s ‘ History of Extraordinary popu- 
lar Delusions,’ that tulips were first introduced in western Europe 
about the year 1559, and, as rare exotics, annually increased in 
reputation until it was deemed a proof of bad taste in any man 
of fortune to be without a collection of them, 


“In 1634, the rage among the Dutch to possess them was so great 
that the ordinary industry of the country was neglected, and the popu- 
lation, even to its lowest dregs, embarked in the tulip trade. In the 
year 1635, many persons were known to invest a fortune of 100,000 
florins in the purchase of forty roots; it then became necessary to sell 
them by their weight in perits, a small weight, less than a grain. A 
tulip, of the species called Admiral Liefken, weighing 400 perits, was 
worth 4,400 fiorins; an Admiral Van der Eyck, weighing 446 perits, 
was worth 1,260 florins; a shilder, of 106 perits, was worth 1,615 
florins; a viceroy, of 400 perits, 3,000 florins; and, most precious of 
all, a Semper Augustus, weighing 200 perits, was thought to be very 
cheap at 5,500 florins. The latter was much sought after, and even 
an inferior bulb might command a price of 2,000 florins. It is related, 
that at one time, early in 1636, there were only two roots of this de- 
scription to be had in all Holland, and those not of the best: one was 
in the possession of a dealer in Amsterdam, and the other in Harlaem. 
So anxious were the speculators to obtain them, that one person offered 
the fee-simple of twelve acres of building ground for the Harlaem 
tulip; that of Amsterdam was bought for 4,600 florins, a new car- 
riage, two grey horses, and a complete suit of harness. Munting, an 
industrious author of that day, who wrote a folio volume of 1,000 
pages upon the tulipomania, has preserved the following list of the 
various articles, and their value, which were delivered for one single 
root of the rare species called the viceroy:— 

Fiorins. Florins. 

Two lasts of wheat .. - 448 Brought forward .. 1,948 

Four lasts of rye os -- 558 Two tons of butter .. -- 192 

Four fat oxen = -- 480 One thousand lbs. of cheese... 120 

Eight fat swine “s 2 A complete bed os -- 100 

Twelve fat sheep oe - —_ A suit of clothes oe ~ 80 

Two hogsheads of wine $e 70 A silver drinking cup oe 60 

Four tuns of beer... . & 

—_— 2,500” 
1,948 


Here we have a case of simple barter; so that we find it 








* Fullarton on the ‘ Regulation of the Currency,’—p. 41. 
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possible for the world to run mad in commercial transactions 
without the intervention of either gold or paper, or even the assist- 
ance of a Bank; for the Bank of Amsterdam was not founded till 
1659; and it is a curious fact to note, that if the Legislature were, 
in its zeal for interference, or regard for the pockets of the public, 
to prohibit dealing in shares and jobbing in the funds, jobbing 
in bulbs might still be carried on with all the forms of the Stock 
Exchange, and with the same results. 


“‘ Nobles, citizens, farmers, mechanics, seamen, footmen, maid-ser- 
vants, even chimney-sweeps and old clothes-women, dabbled in tulips. 
The operations of the trade became so extensive and so intricate, that 


it was found necessary to draw up a code of laws for the guidance of 


the dealers. Notaries and clerks were also appointed, who devoted 
themselves exclusively to the interests of the trade. The designation 
of public notary was hardly known in some towns, that of tulip 
notary usurping its place. In the smaller towns, where there was no 
exchange, the principal tavern was usually selected as the show place, 
where high and low traded in tulips, and confirmed their bargains 
over sumptuous entertainments.” * 


When at last a conviction apned that somebody must lose in 


* A wealthy merchant, who prided himself not a little on his rare salon 
received upon one occasion a very valuable consignment of merchandise from 
the Levant. Intelligence of its arrival was brought him by a sailor, who pre- 
sented himself for that purpose at the counting house, among bales of goods 
of every description. The merchant, to reward him for his news, munificently 
made him a present of a fine red herring for his breakfast. The sailor had, 
it appears, a great partiality for onions, and seeing a bulb very like an onion 
lying upon the counter of this liberal trader, and thinking it, no doubt, very 
much out of its place among silks and velvets, he slily seized an opportunity, 
and slipped it into his pocket as a relish for his herring. He got clear oft 
with his prize, and proceeded to the quay to eat his breakfast. Hardly was 
his back turned when the merchant missed his valuable Semper Augustus, 
worth three thousand florins, or about £280 sterling. The whole establish- 
ment was instantly in an uproar; search was everywhere made for the precious 
root, but it was not to be found. Great was the merchant’s distress of mind. 
The search was renewed, but again without success. At last some one thought 
of the sailor. 

The unhappy merchant sprang into the street at the bare suggestion. Ilis 
alarmed household followed him. The sailor, simple soul, had not thought 
of concealment. He was found quietly sitting on a coil of ropes, masticating 
the last morsel of his “ onion.” Little did he dream that he had been eating 
a breakfast whose cost might have regaled a whole ship’s crew for a twelve- 
month. 

Another story is told of an English traveller, which is searcely less ludi- 
crous. This gentleman, an amateur botanist, happened to see a tulip root 
lying in the conservatory of a wealthy Dutchman. Being iguorant of its 
quality, he took out his pen-knife, and peeled off its coats, with the view of 
making experiments upon it. When it was by this means reduced to half its 
original size, he cut it into two equal sections, making all the time many 


learned remarks on the singular eppearances of the unknown bulb. Suddenly 
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the end, and prices began to fall, an universal panic, of the same 
character as in modern times, seized upon the dealers. 

“ Ahad agreed to purchase ten Semper Augustines from B, at 4,000 
florins each, at six weeks after the signing of the contract. B was 
ready with the flowers at the appointed time, but the price had fallen 
to 300 or 400 florins, and A refused either to pay the difference or 
receive the tulips. Defaulters were announced day after day in all 
the towns of Holland. Hundreds, who a few months previously had 
began to doubt that there was such a thing as poverty in the land, 
suddenly found themselves the possessors of a few bulbs which nobody 
would buy, even though they offered them at one-quarter of the sums 
they had paid for them. The cry of distress resounded everywhere, 
and each man accused his neighbour.” 

Here it is obvious that if abundance of money had been the 
cause of the high price of bulbs, the same money existed, and 
would have sustained the price, at least until the supply of the 
rarer sorts had greatly increased. And when the price fell it was 
not money but faith that was wanted—faith in a rising market. 
Faith, in the worship of Plutus, as in religion, will remove moun- 
tains ; but it had ceased to exist even as a grain of mustard seed. 

It is perfectly clear from these facts, that in seasons of average 
prosperity, it is not the quantity of money in circulation that chiefly 
determines the activity of trade. The great stimulus alike of 
speculation and of prudent enterprise is the anticipation of profit ; 
and an indefinite amount of business may be transacted on a nar- 
row basis. But it is yet true that a sudden contraction or stag- 
nation of the circulation, or an artificial restriction to prevent 
its expansion when required, will throw trade into confusion, and 
spread for a time distress and ruin among all ranks of the com- 
munity. Any interruption of established modes of business is 
like the damming up of a river. The stream may ultimately flow 
in one channel as well as another, but before it can work for itself 
anew bed, it may overflow its banks, and devastate the surround- 
ing country. 





the owner pounced upon him, and, with fury in his eyes, asked him if he 
knew what he had been doing? “ Peeling a most extraordinary onion,” re- 
plied the philosopher. ‘“‘ Hundert tausend duyvel,” said the Dutchman, “ it’s 
an Admiral Van der Eyck.” ‘ Thank you,” replied the traveller, taking out 
his note book to make a memorandum of the same; “are these admirals 
common in your country?” ‘“‘ Death and the devil,” said the Dutchman, 
seizing the astonished man of science by the collar; “come before the syndic 
and you shall see.” In spite of his remonstrances, the traveller was led 
through the streets, followed by a mob of persons. When brought into the 
presence of the magistrate, he learned, to his consternation; that ihe root 
upon which he had been experimentalizing was worth four thousand florins; 
and, notwithstanding all he could urge in extenuation, he was lodged in 
prison until he found securities for the payment of this sum.—Mackay’s ‘ His- 
tory of Popular Delusions.’ 
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In tracing the action and the causes of speculation, we make 
some progress towards a conviction,—that in the currency prin- 
ciple, or that theory of money and price which has passed, until 
lately, almost unquestioned by economists, there is a fundamental 
error; but we must advance a step further and endeavour to 
discover precisely where the fallacy lies; for until the question 
is settled of what the power of money is, in altering the value of 
commodities, it is impossible to determine satisfactorily what is, 
or is not an inflated currency —that is a currency issued in 
excess—and upon what securities other than gold, if any, a 
paper money might be based. 

The theory is that in all cases of an uniform proportion be- 
tween the supply and demand of commodities, their exchangeable 
value is entirely governed by the amount of the circulating 
medium. So that, cvteris paribus, as the quantity of money in- 
creases or decreases, prices rise and fall. With regard to the 
influence of speculation, it is argued that these merely occa- 
sion perturbations of value, but that ultimate and permanent 
values are regulated solely by money; quantity against quantity. 
Were the quantity of silver in the world to be suddenly doubled, 
and our supply of wheat to remain the same, the loaf, it is con- 
tended, which now sells for a shilling, would be sold for two 
shillings.* 

If this were so it would follow, that in estimating the property 
of the United Kingdom at five thousand millions, statistical 
writers have been under a great delusion. The real value is only 
thirty millions—the amount of the gold and silver into which 
the property of the country is actually convertible. And when 
we are informed by Mr. Senior, that the total amount of the 
precious metals in the world is about two thousand millions, 
that sum we are to assume is the value of all the property the 
whole world contains. The globe, if it were sold, would fetch 
no more than two thousand millions, because no more exists ; 
but if the quantity were doubled it would realize four thousand 
millions. 

The error lies in the confusion created by the double accepta- 
tion of all money terms,t which, in reference both to their deri- 





* Mr. Senior, in his pamphlet upon some effects of government paper money, 
observes :—“‘It appears to us obvious, that when the currency of the country was 
suddenly trebled, prices must have experienced at least an equal rise.” An 
opinion not probably intended by the distinguished Oxford professor to be re- 
ceived without some qualification, but expressed in a form which best conveys 
a clear idea of the currency doctrine. 

+ Mr. M‘Culloch, in the article on “ Money,” in the ‘ Encyclopiedia Brit- 
tanica,’ has the following remark :—‘ Coined money has been said to be both 
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vation and to the convertibility of notes, signify given quantities 
of metal, but which are also, and the more frequently employed, 
to denote general relations of value; that is to say, not given 
quantities of metal, but the value for which given quantities of 
metal exchange. 

Money, as a standard of value, may be said to be of two kinds, 
—the real and ideal. Real, when certain coins are present, and 
handed across the counter in the payment of commodities, 
and ideal, when their presence is only supposed, as in the 
case of all estimates of value, and of all transactions settled 
through the medium of accounts. Thus, when a surveyor values 
a house at £1,000, his £1,000 are not in esse, but in posse. He 
remembers that £1,000 were paid on some former occasion for 
a similar house, and presumes that the same amount would be 
paid again. This standard is real in respect to the past, ideal 
in regard to the future, and may or may not correspond with the 
value ultimately realized. The house may sell for £1,500, or but 
for £500. Money again becomes a real standard or measure of 
the value of the house at the moment when the sale is completed 
by the actual barter of the title-deeds for the notes or coin agreed 
upon. 

"When a shilling is taken into a baker’s shop, and paid for a 
loaf, the shilling is a real standard of the value of the loaf, and 
the loaf a real standard of the value of the shilling; but when a 
baker and a butcher settle a weekly account, in which seven 
loaves at one shilling are set off against 14 lbs. of mutton at 
sixpence, or when the bread of the one or the mutton of the 
other is sold upon credit, the shillings and sixpences in their bills 
are ideal shillings and sixpences, used in the sense of general 
values, as measured by former dealings. 

This distinction is most material; for it will be at once per- 
ceived that the purchasing power of metallic money must be 





a sign and a measure of value. In truth, however, it is neither the one nor 
the other.” 

In the position here affirmed and denied we have a double inaccuracy, and 
his want of precision presently leads Mr. M‘Culloch into a self-evident contra- 
diction. Almost in the next sentence he tells us “ that everything possessed 
of value may either measure or be measured by everything else possessed of 
value.” So that a sovereign, being possessed of value, is, after all, a measure 
of value, although not so in an exclusive sense. It would certainly be a blunder 
to call a sovereign the sign of a sovereign; but the term “ sovereign” is used 
as a sign to express the value of a sovereign, and this was the correction 
Mr. M‘Culloch should have made. Money is a measure of value; money 
terms express relations of value, and are used symbolically to measure the 
value of other commedities. 
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dependent upon the extent to which general value, as represented 
by money terms, or the £ s, d. figures of accounts, are employed 
to answer the same end. In a state of society in which the 
baker would refuse to trust the butcher, and the butcher refuse 
to trust the baker, and every shopkeeper in every village insist 
upon a real shilling being paid for every shilling’s-worth, the 
quantity of silver required for such an object would be incalcu- 
lable; but, vice versa, in an opposite state of universal credit,— 
village shopkeepers trusting labourers till harvest time,—labourers 
trusting farmers till the same period,—the middie and upper classes 
settling all transactions with cheques,—and the amount of pur- 
chases balancing that of sales,—the quantity of metallic coins 
that would really suffice for the business of a nation would be 
inconceivably small. It follows, in the latter case, that whether 
twenty, fifty, or one hundred millions of general values, as ex- 
pressed by money terms, take the form of book debts, bills of 
exchange, or promissory notes, is quite indifferent; and that 
where these are practically the chief means, or media of ex- 
change, even doubling or tripling the quantity of metallic coins 
in the country would produce no sensible impression upon 
rice. 

: The power of money—that is, of metallic values—begins at 
the point where that of credit, capital, and money terms ends ; 
and this explains the fact, variously accounted for, of the low rate 
of interest which always prevails at the time of greatest com- 
mercial activity. Those who imagine that at such a time money 
is literally more abundant than usual have only to look at the 
Bank returns to convince themselves of their mistake. Those 
who attribute the improvement of trade, or a fever of specu- 
lation, to a low rate of interest, confound the effect with the 
cause. The cause of a low rate of interest is that money is least 
in demand when there is the most employment for other capital. 

Some writers tell us that a currency is required to expand in 
proportion to the increase of business transactions. Facts prove 
the antithesis of this proposition: an expansion of the currency 
is most required as the amount of business transactions dimi- 
nishes; the aggregate demand for money is governed by the 
aggregate balances of sales over purchases, or purchases over 
sales. Were the amount of sales always equal to that of pur- 
chases, whatever their magnitude, no money would be wanted. 
As, for example— 

Silk sold by A to B es» » Bye 
Cotton sold by BtoA . . . £1,000 


Balance to be paid in money £0,000 
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Great Western Shares sold by Ato B £900 
Caledonian »  soldbyBto A £300 


Balance to be paid in money £600 


With these illustrations before him, the reader will under- 
stand how it happens that on the “ settling days” of the 
Stock Exchange, after an aggregate of business transactions 
in shares or consols amounting to millions, the “settlement ” 
is said to pass off “easy,” with no demand for money. The mil- 
lions which have changed hands have been represented by figures 
and money terms. Money itself is only wanted by the brokers, 
for the payment of “ differences,” that is, for the balances 
of their accounts as buyers and sellers, including both their 
time bargains and dona fide dealings; and those accounts, how- 
ever large, sometimes so nearly balance each other, that there are, 
comparatively, no differences to settle. When we are told in city 
articles, that on “ settling day” continuations were “ high,’ and 
“money difficult to be procured upon any terms,” it means, that 
sales have preponderated over purchases, and that the “ differ- 
ences” to be paid in money, or carried over in continuation of 
the account, are unusually large. 

The embarrassment which then arises, and the source of all 
pecuniary embarrassments, is, it will be seen, the infinite dispro- 
portion of general values to real or metallic values. In other 
words, the amount of property, in the aggregate, is so vast as 
compared with the amount of metallic coin, that the merest frac- 
tion of the one is literally convertible into the other. When- 
ever convertibility is required upon a large scale the nominal 
amount of property must be propcrtionately reduced. 

This is the root of the matter, and it gives apparent strength 
to the reasoning of some of the extreme advocates of a metallic 
currency, who would not hesitate, if they had the power, to 
reduce the value of all property in the world down to the 
amount of coin by which it could be literally as well as figu- 
ratively represented, at any moment; and would, at the same 
time, put an end to notes and bills of exchange; and not 
only to them, but to every form of credit, They would argue 
thus :—* Call the property of the United Kingdom 30 millions, 
instead of 5,000 millions; it will then be adequately represented 
by the gold and silver coin really existing in the country, and 
‘ convertibility ’ will not be a fraud but a fact. Let no man he 
allowed to incur a debt; and before any purchase is concluded 
let the buyer be compelled to give evidence of the possession of 
a bag of coin to the required amount.” 

It is quite true, that if these principles could be carried out 
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we should never hear of a “ monetary crisis,” and that, if there 
were no debt there could be no difficulties of debtors; but this 
remedy, to stand upon all-fours, must provide for an increase in 
the aggregate quantity of the precious metals, pari passu with that of 
production ; otherwise the wealth of the country would be for ever 
limited to the 30 millions now existing, and an effectual check 
would be interposed between present agricultural and manufac- 
turing improvements, and their further progress. But the fact, 
hitherto, has been, that the annual supply of the precious metals 
has been scarcely more than sufficient to make good their conti- 
nual loss by wear; and although now somewhat on the increase, 
the aggregate quantity may be said to be absolutely stationary, as 
compared with the rapid increase of other commodities, as articles 
of clothing, furniture, houses, ships, &c. From the days when 
Abraham purchased a burying-place for Sarah of the Children of 
Heth, for “400 shekels of silver current money with the mer- 
chant,” down to the present time, the necessity of exchanging 
increasing quantities of wealth against stationary quantities of the 
precious metals has created a commercial dilemma. This dilemma 
has been the parent of credit, credit accounts, credit banks, and 
of credit notes,—all alike contrivances for making the ideas con- 
veyed by money terms stand in the place of that unlimited 
supply of the precious metals which would otherwise have been 
required, and without which, or a substitute for which, produc- 
tion would have stood still, and the earth have been cursed with 
sterility. 


Let us here enumerate and state methodically the propositions 
necessary to a clear apprehension of our argument. 

1.—Value is the relation between supply and demand :—supply 
as governed by the cost of production—demand as governed by 
the wants of society; both also governed by considerations of 
profit and loss. ; 

2.—Price is the nomenclature of value, borrowed from metallic 
coins, to denote different degrees of value, in the same manner 
as the hours, minutes, and seconds of a clock denote different 
degrees of time. 

3.—Pounds, shillings, pence, and livre sterling, franc, sous, 
are names both for given weights and qualities of metal, and 
names for the value of those given weights and qualities of metal. 
Money terms have therefore both a particular and a general ac- 
ceptation. They may denote an object limited to the metal 
itself, as when a purchase is made of gold for exportation ; and 
they may be employed with a general view to the purchasing 
power over other commodities which gold, coins, notes, or other 
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tokens, passing under the names of pounds, shillings, pence, 
are supposed to convey. It is in the latter sense that they are 
the most frequently used. Few seek money for its own sake; 
all desire a command over the necessaries, comforts, and luxuries 
of life. The value of gold is coveted; not the gold itself. 
4.—The power which gold, coins, notes, or other money-tokens, 
definitely possessed in the last transactions in which we have 
known them to be employed is the power which we assume 
them to retain in after transactions. In commercial calculations 
—as, indeed, in all other—the past is our only standard* for the 





* When currency writers speak of the importance of gold as a “fixed stand- 
ard of value,” they appear not to reflect that, in the nature of things, it is 
impossible that any commodity possessing intrinsic value can remain fixed, for 
this, in other words, is saying that the supply of that commodity or the demand 
for that commodity would never change. All that there is fixed about gold, 
or any other measure of value, a from weight and quality, is the value it 
has had in transactions concluded ; that being a fact which cannot be altered. 
A sovereign paid last week for a hat is thus a fixed standard, by which we 
may calculate the probable price of a hat next year; but next year we may 
possibly buy two hats with the same sovereign, and this difference may arise 
either from a change in the value of hats or in the value of gold. The supply 
of hats may have doubled in reference to the demand, or the supply of gold 
may have diminished one half. 

The fact that all our reasoning in commercial transactions is from the past 
to the future, is an important consideration, for it is that which gives definite- 
ness to what otherwise would be vagueness in the use of money terms in a 
sense distinct from the coins themselves. And it appears to have been inat- 
tention to this circumstance that misled Mr. Huskisson, Mr. Horner, and all 
the members of the bullion committee in their celebrated report of 1810. 
Mr. Huskisson, writing on “ depreciation” in 1819, and complaining of the 
opinions of the Bank directors, says, “‘ There are those who reason as if rp 
had persuaded themselves that Bank paper is the real and fixed measure of all 
commodities, and that gold is only one of the articles of which, in common 
with others, the value is to be ascertained.” The directors were partly right, 
and Mr. Huskisson was wrong. Bank paper having been the medium of past 
dealings, was at least as good a tended as gold could be by which to regulate 
future dealings ; and in fact a better standard than gold, of which the value 
was not at that time equally fixed in public estimation, by not having been 
employed in an equal number of transactions. 

This may help to remove the perplexity into which Sir Robert Peel is 
fond of plunging his opponents, without clearing up the difficulty himself, by 
his perpetualiy recurring question of “‘ What is a pound?” A pound means, 
as he explains it to mean (that is in its primary sense), 5dwts. and 3grs. of 
standard gold: but it also means a given value, distinct from the gold itself; 
—the value or purchasing power which 5dwts. and 3grs. of gold have usually 
possessed. And the term “pound,” as represented by a Bank of England 
note, is employed in the same general acceptation. In Scotland, where £1 
notes still form a part of the circulation, few people even know that each one 
pound note is convertible into precisely 5dwts. and Sgrs. of standard gold. 

If they were told it meant only 2dwts. 5grs. the majority would not be able 
to contradict the statement. What they mean when they bargain for a pound, 
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future. When we part with property to be paid in money a 
month hence, whether coins or notes, we do not mean merely 
nominal values, but money possessing the same purchasing 
power over commodities generally which the notes and coins had 
when our contract is concluded. If we should be ultimately paid 
in coins or notes of the same nominal amounts for which we 
stipulated, but really possessing a different purchasing power to 
that upon which we calculated, we have deceived ourselves, or 
been deceived, by the use of false terms. 

5.—The purchasing power of money is continually changing, 
from two causes:—(1) food and other commodities becoming 
sometimes scarce and sometimes abundant; and (2) money itself 
becoming sometimes scarce and sometimes abundant, in reference 
to demand. 

6.—The demand for money (upon which its comparative 
scarcity or abundance entirely depends) is not governed by the 
extent of business transacted, but by the proportion which may 
subsist between the amount of goods bought and the amount of 
goods sold. The interchange of commodities is chiefly effected 
through the medium of accounts, with the use of figures and 
money-terms. Money itself is only required for the payment 
of balances, and for the smaller class of retail transactions. 

7.—When the average balances required to be paid in money 
increase or decrease, the supply remaining the same, money rises 
or falls in value. 

8.—The evidence of a rise or fall in the value of money, that 
is, of its comparative scarcity or abundance in reference to 
demand, is marked in two ways. 1st. By variations in the rate 
of interest. 2nd. By an alteration in the price of commodities 
generally, in circumstances when prices would otherwise remain 
the same.* 





is to be paid that which will convey to them the same power over beef, mutton, 
and vegetables, or other commodities, which they have seen a £1 note possess 
in the Tends of their neighbours. 

The assertion of the bullionists, that the Government loans during the war 
were engagements to pay for every pound borrowed 5dwts. 3grs. of gold, is 
one of those narrow and strictly technical interpretations of a contract which 
we often see in a court of law, but which a court of equity at once sets aside. 
No loan contractor during that period ever thought of 5dwts. 3grs. Te 
thought of the value of a pound. The pound gold was the letter, but not the 
spirit of the contract. 

* This may be seen in the newspaper quotations of the Foreign Exchanges, 
where we sometimes read that the oz. of gold, worth £3. 17s. 104d. in London, 
is worth £4 in Hamburg, and £4. 10s. at New York; the meaning of which 
it may be desirable to explain. 

When money has to be remitted from one country to another, the value of 
a bill of exchange is greater than the value of the same amount in gold by the 
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9.—The influence upon prices of promissory notes, employed as 
money, is identical with that of credit. He who can buy upon 
credit, may by doing so affect prices more or less; but it is the 
fact of his purchase that affects them, not the payment of his 
purchase by a note of hand. Promissory notes, however, may 
affect prices to some further extent, by their convenience as 
transfers of debt from one to another, and as therefore tending 
to facilitate and multiply the transactions of which the original 
debts were the basis; but the form of a credit transfer, whether 
that of cheques, bills, or bank notes, is wholly immaterial. A 
cheque for £100, drawn by Rothschild, or a bill accepted by 
Rothschild, passed from hand to hand, has precisely the same 
purchasing power (without being a legal tender) as a £100 note 
of the Bank of England. 

10.—An increase in the quantity of either credit notes, or 
metallic money, has no appreciable influence on prices, unless 
that increase is not merely large in itself, but large in comparison 
with the amount of business transacted through the medium 
alone of figures and money terms, which may be almost infinite.* 





difference of freight and insurance. 104 sovereigns are, therefore, sometimes 
given at New York for a bill of £100, payable in London. When the same 
bill, drawn, we will suppose, on the house of Baring, can be purchased for 
103 sovereigns at New York instead of 104, it is not that the credit of the 
IIouse of Barings has been shaken, but that the value of sovereigns at New 
York has risen. The purchasing power of gold in respect to bills has become 
greater than before, in the proportion of 104 to 103. 

* Mr. Blake, one of the authorities quoted by Mr. Tooke, in his ‘ History of 
Prices,’ observes :-— 

‘It was the want of connexion between the amount of bank notes and the price of 
bullion that first led me to suspect the accuracy of the theory that attributed the 
high price of gold to the over-issues of the Bank ; and the suspicion gave way to ab- 
solute conviction, upon the events that took place on the Peace in 1814, and the 
return of Bonaparte from Elba in 1815. 

‘“When the war ceased in 1814, the price of gold bullion was five guineas per 
ounce, that is nearly 30 per cent. above the Mint price, and it had been at that price, 
upon an average, ever since the latter end of the year 1812. From May, 1814, it 
fell gradually, and was at £4. 9s. an ounce before the following March, the Exchange 
experiencing, pari passu, a corresponding improvement. On the arrival of the news of 
Bonaparte’s landing in France from Elba, the Exchange varied at once 10 per cent., 
and continued falling, whilst the price of gold mounted as rapidly to £5. 6s. per ounce. 
All the symptoms that had been considered as indicating a depreciation of the cur- 
rency previously to the peace of 1814, immediately manifested themselves, and con- 
tinued during the 100 days of Bonaparte’s power. The battle of Waterloo again 
put an end to the war, and from that moment the Exchange gradually recovered. 
The price of gold fell back proportionately, and in the course of the following year 
was at £3 18s. 6d. per ounce, that is, within 74d. of the Mint price. 

‘* During the whole of this period there was but little variation in the Bank issues, 
the numerical account of the notes, in the beginning of 1814 and the end of 1815, 
being about £25,000,000. They had been, at one time, in the course of two years, 
as high as 28,000,000; but, by a perversity most unfortunate for the theory of 
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But a decrease in the supply required for the payment of 
balances produces a much more than corresponding effect,—it 
stops for a time the whole mass of business transactions out of 
which the balances arise, and subjects to ruinous losses those 
who have incurred heavy liabilities, even when those liabilities 
have not been largely disproportioned to their capital. 


If these propositions be true (and they are not thoughts hastily 
penned), the conclusion is irresistible, that the fluctuations of «a 
metallic currency are necessarily destructive of all stability in 
property ; and that the principle of a paper currency, made to 
fluctuate as a metallic currency fluctuates, must often operate 
disastrously upon the interests of a trading community. 

Safety must be sought in the very opposite direction. We 
want a currency regulated on the compensatory principle of the 
balance wheels of a chronometer, in which the expansion of one 
metal is made to correct the contraction of another. In other 
words, when a rising rate of interest proves that money is be- 
coming dear, and that the legitimate profits of producers are 
sacrificed to the gains of the monied classes, paper substitutes 
for metallic money should be issued in sufficient abundance to 
bring down the mat Sr of money to its former standard.* 


It remains to inquire what substitutes can be found of the 
required solidity ; and what is, or is not, a false or insecure foun- 
dation for a paper currency. 

Bearing in mind the fact, that value exists intrinsically in all 
commodities in precisely the same sense as it exists in me- 





depreciation, the issues of notes were continually augmenting, whilst the Exchanges 
were improving, and the price of gold falling; these events speak volumes. In the 
midst of peace, when ali the symptoms were gradually subsiding, when commodities 
were selling at prices corresponding with the amount then in circulation, a great poli- 
tical event occurs, entailing the probability of a new war, and of a great foreign ex- 
penditure. In an instant, without any change in the amount of circulation, or of 
consumable produce, the exchanges fall between 20 and 30 per cent., and the price 
of gold mounts in the same proportion above the Mint price. This state continues 
for one hundred days, and, at the expiration of that period, when the battle of Water- 
loo, and the march of the Allies to Paris, put an end to all further expectation of a 
continuance of the war, the currency still maintaining its relative proportion to com- 
modities, all the movements begin to retrograde, and everything returns to its former 
state of quiescence. 

* It is denied by many writers that varying rates of interest prove any 
change in the value of money. Our reply is this: —If a farm which formerly 
let for £25 per annum, now lets for £50 per annum, we say that the value of 
the farm has improved. It must be equally correct to say, that the value 
of £1,000 has improved when we are enabled to obtain £50 per annum, or 5 
per cent., instead of £25 per annum, or 2} per cent., for the use of the 
money. 
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tallic coins, it is clear that any commodity would answer the 
purpose of money which could be made equally portable with the 
precious metals, and of which the value could be rendered 
sufficiently uniform. Thus, if a hat or a house could be carried in 
a pocket book, the pocket book would always contain the value 
of a hat or house, as long as hats or houses remained articles 
of demand. The value contained in the pocket book would, of 
course, fluctuate with the value of hats and houses, which would 
be an objection to the use of such commodities as money; but 
this, although an important consideration is a subordinate fact. 
The first point to secure, is that our substitutes for metallic 
money shall always retain some value. The second, is to secure, 
as far as it may be possible to attain it, their wniform value, 
We cannot carry hats and houses in a pocket book, but we can 
carry paper substitutes for them, and it is clear that our paper 
substitutes would represent precisely the same value as that of 
hats and houses, provided the representation was honest or bond 
fide, and not that of imaginary hats and houses. A paper currency 
representing imaginary hats and houses would be a factitious and 
fraudulent currency,—and of course “ inflated currency,” or a 
currency “ issued in excess.” 


We would have the reader pause upon this argument, and 
consider well its bearings, because it involves the whole question 
of the importance of convertibility, in that sense in which the 
term is usually employed. The theory is, that without the 
restraint of convertibility—that is the payment of gold on de- 
mand — an unlimited issue of paper money would be subject 
to unlimited depreciation, even when founded upon the basis of 
real property ; and one of the most esteemed contributors to this 
review, from whom we never differ without much diffidence and 
hesitation, has unguardedly (we think) expressed a somewhat 
similar doctrine in the following passage :— 


“There are some who see no harm in emancipating a paper cur 
rency from the restraint of convertibility, and from every definite 
principle of limitation, provided only that it is grounded on the secu- 
rity of actual property: forgetful that even the assignats were issued 
on no less a security than the principal portion of the soil of France, 
and that a paper so guaranteed is no more protected from depreciation, 
if issued in excess, than the land itself would be, if offered for sale 
in unusual quantity.”* 


It is quite certain that land and every other commodity, 





* Westminster Review for June, 1844, p. 581. 
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including gold itself, becomes depreciated, that is, falls in value, 
when offered for sale in unusual quantities; and that, therefore, 
the French assignats, if they had really been based upon national 
property, would have fallen in value with the property they repre- 
sented when forced upon the market; but how was it assignats 
did not rise with the value of that property when it was with- 
drawn from the market? In what way are we to account for the 
fact, that while the national property of France is at this day 
equal to that of England, the assignats upon which it was said to 
be founded became slips of waste paper? There is but one ex- 
planation, and it upsets the whole of the argument founded upon 
this illustration,—the assignats of the revolutionary government 
were not founded upon the national property, nor upon property 
of any kind.* The only sense in which they represented national 
property was in the power they conveyed of purchasing a confis- 
cated estate at a government sale, the government having agreed 
to accept assignats in payment; but the estate once sold the 
power of the assignats was gone, as the buyer could not be com- 
pelled to part with it again. The issue of assignats was therefore 
merely a roundabout mode of defraying the government expen- 
diture with confiscated estates, which of course could only be 
done while the government had estates to give away.* 








* The revolutionary Government posse:sed great wealth in confiscated 
property, but wanted money. To supply tis want, and create a market for 
the confiscations, they issued notes in the following form :— 


‘ 


‘* National property, Assignat of 100 francs.’’ 


These notes were a legal tender, and in that respect resembled every other 
paper currency having a forced circulation ; but they differed from all others 
in not even proposing to represent any specified thing. The words “ national 
property ” signified that their value might be obtained by purchasing with them 
the confiscated property at the auctions of such property, which were constantly 
ocewring; but there was no reason why that value should have been called 
100 franes. It depended on the comparative quantity of the property so pur- 
chasable, and the number of assignats issued; which at different dates stand 
as follows :— 


September, 1790 we 1,200,000,000 francs. 
1793 ee 3,626,000,000 
1794 _ 8,817,500,000 
1795 ee 19,699,500,000 
1796 ee 45,579,000,000 
(£182,316,000 sterling.) 
Senior on Government Paper Money, (p. 79.) 


A forgery of assignats, by Pitt, manufactured at Langton paper-mills, com- 
pleted thei discredit, which, however, under no_ circumstances could have 
maintained a value proportioned to such excessive issues on a foundation all 
but nominal, 
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An assignat, really based upon national property, might have 
taken somewhat of the following form : — 
** ASSIGNAT ‘* Paris, Aprit 19, 1790. 
oF 
Ten THOUSAND FRAncs. 

‘‘The owner of this note is the proprietor of the 
estate standing in the books of the Registrar-General as No. (1478,) described at page 
(353) of vol. (xiv.), and otherwise known as the (Chateau Mignon, ) situate in (the Com- 
mune of St. Pierre, Normandy ;) and WHEREAS the rents and profits arising from 
the estate so known and described and transferable by this form, have been officially 
surveyed, and certified to be of the value of TEN THOUSAND FRANCS, this note is 
made a legal tender for that sum. 

‘By Order of the Constituent Assembly. 


* 10,000 Fr. ‘* MrraBeav.” 


Supposing the assignats of the Constituent Assembly to have 
really conferred a title over real property, as in the above simple 
form of a transferable title-deed, their value must always have 
corresponded with the value of the property they represented. 
The particular assignat which represented and éransferred pos- 
session of the Chateau Mignon might sometimes have been at a 
discount, and sometimes at a premium, in respect to the given 
number of metallic francs, but under no circumstances could it 
have lost a// value, unless, indeed, the Chateau Mignon had fallen 
to the ground, and the plot on which it stood had been swal- 
lowed up by an earthquake. 

Omitting the words “ legal tender,” short transferable titles 
like the above (which might be adopted at once for all estates of 
which the crown lawyers could guarantee the legal ownership, 
and to the detriment of nobody but conveyancers), would greatly 
facilitate the sale and purchase of real property,—one of the ob- 
jects of money; but their want, not of value, but of uniformity of 
value, would occasion inconvenience, and so far be an objection 
to their use as a paper currency. The Chateau Mignon might 
not be burnt to the ground, but it might fall out of repair, and 
the value of the note representing it could only be accurately de- 
termined by continued surveys. 

In the case of merchandize, Dock Warrants are paper titles of 
this description. A dock warrant is an order for the delivery to 
“ bearer” or the party named in the warrant, certain goods lying 
in the dock (say ten pipes of wine in vault C), and is a form of 
value almost equivalent to money, often extensively passed from 
hand to hand before the property itself is removed. No mer- 
chant would hesitate to recognize in a dock warrant (call it, if you 
will an Assignat) a valid security; but the precise amount of its 
value could of course only be ascertained by a special examina- 
tion. Ten pipes of wine represented by a warrant might be 
worth £200 or £500. 
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We may see, however, from these examples, what is and is 
not “ depreciation ” in reference, not to the accidents of price as 
governed by a varying demand for the precious metals, but to 
general value and the honest fulfilment of a contract. If we sell 
a meadow to feed a cow, and the meadow really supplies the feed 
of a cow, and continues to do so year after year, it is a confusion 
of language to say, when the money value of the meadow may 
have fallen, that the meadow is “ depreciated.” The worth of 
the meadow remains the same in its relations to all commodities 
excepting money, but money has risen in value (has become ap- 
preciated) in respect to the meadow. 

If a government, in disposing of crown property, issue, to 
separate parties, two titles to the same estate (say the Chateau 
Mignon), and the parties, after some contention, agree to divide 
the property between them, we have clearly a case of “ depre- 
ciation.” The two titles are worth no more than one title. In 
the same manner, if the owner of ten pipes of wine in the docks 
issue a dock warrant for twenty pipes, the value of his dock war- 
rant becomes “depreciated” one-half, the moment it is known 
that only ten pipes of wine can be delivered. “ Depreciation” 
means, therefore, fraud. An “ inflated” currency is a fraudulent 
currency. And this gives us a very simple rule for avoiding the 
evils of paper money “issued in excess.” We have simply to 
be honest, and to abstain from trading “under false pretences.” 
Our paper substitutes for money must really mean what they 
profess; they must represent property really in existence—not 
imaginary property. Our dock warrants for wine must represent 
wine really to be found in the dock vaults, and then, no matter 
whether the order for delivery be issued for ten pipes, or for ten 
thousand, the value of our dock warrants will always correspond 
with the value of the wine. 

The supposed evil of what is wrongly called a depreciation 
of paper, in reference to the price of gold, when the relation 
of paper to all other commodities remains the same, is alto- 
gether a phantom; but it is one of those phantoms which, 
like the fear of witchcraft in the early part of the six- 
teenth century, when many thousands of aged women, innocent 
of crime, were burnt to death,* may produce, by an anxiety to 
avoid it, the most grievous calamities. Not only is it not an 
evil that paper money should sometimes circulate below the par 
value of gold, but it is a positive advantage to have such a means 
of determining that the value of commodities generally has not 





* See the account of the Witch Mania in Mackay’s ‘ History of Popular 
Delusions,’ vol. ii., page 197. 
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changed relatively to each other, although gold has risen in value 
in reference to them. Why are we to cheat ourselves into a 
a belief, that because a demand for gold has suddenly increased 
the whole property of the community has in some mysterious 
manner undergone a process of deterioration? As if a meadow 
would no longer feed a cow, or one bushel of wheat exchange for 
two bushels of oats, because the value of the meadow, the wheat, 
or the oats, as expressed in paper, no longer corresponds with 
the amount of gold the paper will procure! 

Our present monetary arrangements, founded upon what is mis- 
called * convertibility,” will not stand the test of the simple rule 
we have applied. There is no honesty in giving promises to an 
extent greater than we know can be redeemed, even if we may be 
right in our calculations that we should never be called upon to 
fulfil more than a third of our engagements (a purely gratuitous 
assumption.) We allow the Bank of England directors to issue, 
upon Government securities, 14 millions of paper money beyond 
their power of paying in gold; and yet the whole of this amount 
is issued in the form of promissory notes, “ convertible,” it is 
said, into gold on demand! This at least is a wrong basis for a 
currency, whatever may be a right one. The interests of a nation, 
and certainly its moral dignity, cannot be dependent upon a 
falsehood. Fourteen millions of our paper money being strictly 
inconvertible, the fact should be made to appear; and with this 
we put out of court all who would condemn the principle of in- 
convertibility in respect to gold, and yet uphold the present 
system. The principle may be of questionable application, but 
truth is not. 

The basis of our present paper currency is also unsound, inas- 
much as it rests entirely upon credit. Now, credit is of two 
kinds: credit limited to capital; and credit beyond capital—the 
latter being the most rotten of all foundations upon which any 
superstructure can be reared. Trading with credit beyond capital 
is promoted by existing arrangements in the following manner. 
The Issue department, under the Bill of 1844, is not, in respect to 
notes, an Issue department after all. Notes, to the public, are 
only issued by the Banking department, and this, as we have 
have already explained, by the discount of bills. The consequence 
of a circulation based wholly upon discounts is, first, the forcing 
into existence a greater amount of bills of exchange than would 
be required if merchants could obtain advances upon other secu- 
rities; and, second, a direct encouragement to the practice of 
incurring heaver liabilities than would be possible if notes were 
only issued upon the securities of capital. The system of dis- 
counts keeps afloat a large amount of merely accommodation 
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paper, and out of this arises another mischief of a serious cha- 
racter. We have seen the universal paralysis of trade produced 
by the stoppage of discounts on the part of the Bank of England 
in April last; but a partial paralysis of trade, produced by the 
same cause, is the common event of every year. The directors, 
when they have reason to suspect the prevalence of what is tech- 
nically called “ kite-flying”’ to an unusual extent, endeavour to 
discountenance it, by throwing out indiscriminately the whole of 
the bills offered them connected with any particular branch of 
industry which may appear to have been infected by a spirit of 
speculation. Thus a decision of the Bank parlour sometimes 
causes the rejection of all bills drawn on account of corn; at 
another time of all bills drawn on account of cotton. Sometimes 
the bills of booksellers are under a ban, sometimes those of lea- 
thersellers ; and in every such case it is not speculators only who 
suffer—who, of course, cannot be separated from the mass—but 
also the honest and fair trader, who suddenly finds his resources 
cut off, with no means in the emergency of realizing his capital, 
however large, without a sacrifice. 

Clearing the ground as we go, we set aside at once, as equally 
dangerous in principle, a paper money issued at discretion by a 
government, and a paper money based upon the promissory en- 
gagements of either joint-stock companies or private individuals. 
Supposing that such a corporation as the Bank of England 
would never trade beyond its capital, there is yet no propriety in 
increasing its facilities of doing so. If the directors have capital 
to trade with, that capital is a better security for their notes 
than their credit. 

In this objection to the principle of promissory engagements 
is necessarily involved an opinion unfavourable to the plan put 
forward as a remedy for our present difficulties by Mr. James 
Wilson, in a series of able articles in the ‘ Economist,’ which 
have attracted much attention. He would substitute £1 notes 
for the sovereigns now in circulation to the extent of £30,000,000, 
retaining £10,000,000 in the Issue department as a reserve for 
their convertibility. Strictly speaking, however, the word ‘ sub- 
stitute’ is not correct. Mr. Wilson would add £20,000,000 of 
practically inconvertible paper to the currency of the kingdom in 
order to release for exportation £20,000,000 of sovereigns, which 
sovereigns would continue to circulate in the market of the world 
as before. This is of course another case of “ depreciation ” in 
our sense of the term,—the adding of fictitious capital to real 
capital, and “trading under false pretences.” It matters little 
that the £20,000,000 of inconvertible paper are, by the plan pro- 
posed, to be secured by government stock; we agree in the 
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validity of the securities, but how is the government stock to be 
obtained? Why, by the paper itself! That is to say, in plain 
language (not intended to convey the slightest personal disre- 
spect), by forgeries to the required amount. The Bank of Eng- 
land broker is to appear on the Stock Exchange with 20 millions 
of accommodation-paper, or fictitious notes, as a buyer of 20 
millions of 3 per cent. consols, which, when obtained, he deposits 
as securities for the repayment of 20 millions of sovereigns. What 
is this but stealing the consols, or stealing the sovereigns? In less 
forcible language, it is the case of a man without money or capital 
buying a house with his own promissory note, and then deposit- 
ing the title-deeds of the house as security for the payment. In 
what sense could a nation be benefitted by a similar bargain on a 
larger scale? The buyer, it is true, has got the use of a house for 
nothing, but the seller has parted with it for nothing; and the 
account is equal. 

A further objection to the plan lies in the fact, that monetary 
embarrassments, as traced by us to their origin, and as explained 
even in the pages of the ‘ Economist,” are not such as to require 
large permanent additions, either to the metallic or paper cur- 
rency of a kingdom. Ifthe Bank of England circulation, as it 
stood in 1845, sufficed for all the business transactions of a year 
of extravagant speculative enterprise, it might surely suffice for an 
average of years of ordinary commercial activity. An increase of 
money is not réquired to meet an average demand or an average 
supply, but an exceptional demand and an exceptional supply. 
And we marvel that a writer who has devoted much pains- 
taking to an elaborate distinction between “fixed” and “floating” 
capital, should have missed the true remedy for the commercial 
derangement he has described ; that remedy being, not the crea- 
tion of fictitious capital, but the conversion of fixed capital into 
floating (money) capital, in the proportions required, and re-con- 
version of the latter into the former when the object has been 
attained. 

For example, when the Bank stopped discounts the first week 
in April, a merchant, with bills coming due the week following, 
drawn upon him on account of produce lying in the docks, found 
himself (in many cases) in this dilemma:—He had to choose 
whether to pay an usurious interest to a money-broker, or to 
force a sale of the produce in the docks at any sacrifice, or to part 
with 3 per cent. consols, which had cost him 94, at 86,—or dis- 
honour his acceptances. If he could have gone to a pudlic Issue 
department and said, “ Here are dock warrants, title deeds, 3 per 
cent. consols, and other securities to the amount of £15,000—lend 
me upon them fora given period, notes to the amount of £10,000, 
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at 3 per cent.” there would have been an end of his difficulties 
at once, while the 3 per cent. paid to government, so long as 
the notes were required, would have been equivalent to a corre- 
sponding reduction in the burden of taxation. 

What is there to prevent the adoption of this common-sense 
proposition? Absolutely nothing but the imaginary benefits to 
be derived from maintaining the price of paper and gold at par ; 
and bullionist blindness, almost (as it appears to us) as great 
as that of bullion itself, to the causes which chiefly determine 
the importation of gold; causes which are entirely independent 
of that partial and temporary afflux and efflux, which is regu- 
lated by the foreign exchanges. It seems not to be under- 
stood that when, after a drain of gold, public securities are 
unnaturally depressed by forced sales, and gold comes back 
again in the shape of foreign investments, the operation is one 
by which the English capitalist loses, and the foreign capitalist 
gains; and that the same afflux of gold would as certainly result 
from the usual course of trade, if left to itself, and with an 
advantage wholly on the side of British industry. For what is 
gold but an article of foreign produce, bought with manufactured 
goods, like the coffee, or sugar, or pimento, which are imported 
in exchange for English cutlery? And as a high price of coffee, 
or sugar, or pimento, leads to larger importations, must not a 
high price of gold equally lead to larger importations, with 
corresponding exportations, in both cases, and corresponding 
profitable returns? The ultimate destination of the gold when 
imported is a question about which we need give ourselyes no 
concern. The profit upon an export of linen to Jamaica, paid 
for in coffee, is just the same to the British merchant, whether 
he ultimately sells the coffee in London or in Hamburg. What 
we have to do is to sell our linen and cutlery, and not to trouble 
ourselves about the place of deposit of a few tons weight of 
metal. This we may safely leave to be determined by the 
accidents of the seasons, and the social and political changes of 
communities and governments. 


The practical conclusions to which we have been conducted by 
this inquiry are the following :— 

1, That the promissory notes of the Bank of England should 
be gradually withdrawn from circulation and cancelled, or cease 
on a given day to be a legal tender. 

2. That the paper money of the country should be of two 
kinds: 1. Gold Warrants, or orders for the delivery, on demand, 
of gold actually in deposit (like the transferable goldsmiths’ re- 
ceipts in use among merchants before the institution of the 
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Bank of England); 2. Annuity Notes, or Value Certificates, for 
sums of £5 and upwards, made a legal tender, and convertible, 
not into gold, but into annuities of 3 per cent. 

The principle upon which the Annuity Notes should be 
issued we would have expressed in the body of each note, 
that its true character might be fully understood; as, for 
example :— 


“ AnNuITY NoTEe “ NATIONAL BANK OF IssUE, 
OF JuLy 9, 1849, 
One Hunprep Pounps. 

“ WHEREAS, in consideration of the sum of 
“Tssued pursuant to Act of One Hundred Pounds advanced by Her Majesty’s 
Parliament, 12th Vict. c. Commissioners, securities have been deposited in 
86, and a legal tender. the National Bank of Issue for the Payment of 
— Interest at 3 per cent. upon the said sum into 
* No. 5040, the fund called the Convertible Annuity Fund, 
NOTICE is hereby given that the owner of this 
Note may, on demand, exchange the same for One Hundred Pounds of 3 per 
cent. Convertible Annuity Stock, the interest of which will be payable by 
quarterly instalments. 





“ By Order of the Commissioners, 
_— ——, Secretary. 


“£100 : 0:0 } Under-Secretaries.”’ 














The form might be more or less specific in its details ; but the 
above will sufficiently explain our meaning, and suggest the mode 
by which a paper symbol may be made to represent not only 
value, but precision of value, and the latter in a sense infinitely 
more trustworthy than gold. The plan would substitute for the 
principle of discounts that of mortgages, without the expense. 
The commissioners of a National Bank of Issue would become 
the universal mortgagees. Advances would be made to a reason- 
able amount, but never to the full amount of the value of the 
securities ; and they would be for limited periods ; so that if the 
value of the securities were to fall, the subsequent loans could be 
proportionately reduced. The period of advances on perishable 
commodities, as produce in the docks, would be short—that on 
landed estates, or property in the funds, might extend over a 
term of years. The payment of interest would be secured by the 
power of “ foreclosing ” in default, and selling the property upon 
which the advances had been made by public auction; and the 
interest of the loans, while the notes remained out, would go 
into the public purse. The amount issued would depend upon 
the number of persons willing to pay 3 per cent. interest for the 
use of money, and having property to pay it with. It would 
not tend to keep more paper afloat than under the present 
system, but, on the average, less, for it would reduce the number 
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of bills of exchange. With the proper facilities, merchants would 
prefer to borrow money upon capital, when they required it, to 
giving their acceptances; but the circulation would possess the 
required principle of expansion, and might be doubled at the 
time of a drain of bullion, or in a season of commercial de- 
pression. Depreciation would be impossible; because the mo- 
ment that the holder of a note found that by the use of it, as 
capital, he could not obtain a profit above the interest it cost, he 
would return it to the Issue department in exchange for 3 per 
cent. stock. 

The plan would leave undisturbed our present metallic cur- 
rency, as more convenient than paper for the payment of small 
sums, but would not invest it with the power of a legal tender 
for sums above £5. The reason is, that gold would sometimes 
be cheaper and sometimes dearer than the paper, and that but 
one rate of payment could be enforced in a court of law. Leaving 
gold and silver as merely marketable commodities, excepting for 
sums under £5, the result would be that whenever the quantity 
of gold and silver in a country became a drug, or in excess of the 
quantity required for small change, the paper in reference to 
them would bear a premium; whenever the gold and silver 
became really deficient (the exceptional case), the paper in refe- 
rence to them would be at a discount ;—the difference of pre- 
mium, or discount, would be paid in shillings. 

The principle of abolishing promissory notes as money, that 
is, as a legal tender, we do not apply to the promissory notes of 
joint-stock banks, nor those of private bankers, which jnvolve 
no compulsory obligation. We hold that all state interference 
with the right of individuals to give and receive credit in any 
form they please belongs to the fallacies of Protection—always 
delusive and often mischievous. We would put an end to all 
banking monopolies, and all restrictions upon issue, and leave 
the public to protect itself (which it is able to do better than the 
legislature) from the consequences of all debts of their own 
voluntary creation. And this perhaps would be the first practical 
step towards a better system. Let our economists and states- 
men, until they have again studied their theories of currency, 
and have recognised some certain means of relieving the country 
from the embarrassments of a drain of gold without plunging the 
nation into greater embarrassments, at least allow the commercial 
world to meet them in its own way. Let not those who advo- 
cate freedom of industry insist upon restriction and a monopoly 
of the credit industry could command; but whether for corn or 
for banking be consistent with their own doctrines, and carry 
out the principles of Free Trape. 
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We have anticipated, in the preceding pages, every point of im- 
portance in the new pamphlet of Colonel Torrens,* which reaches 
us on the eve of publication. From the general candour of a writer 
of high reputation, some frank acknowledgement of error might 
have been expected of the striking miscalculation by Colonel 
Torrens, upon which we have commented, of the influence of the 
Banking department as a counterpoise to the intended operation 
of the bill of 1844. The pamphlet however contains nothing of the 
kind, and nothing but a tenacious clinging to the ground which 
has given way beneath his feet. All the difficulties of the late 
crisis are attributed, as usual, to the mismanagement of the 
Bank directors, or to deficient supplies of potatoes and cotton; 
and in the spirit of one of Job’s comforters we are told that 


“ Should these causes continue in operation, a further drain, and a 
further contraction, will inevitably ensue ; and the further contraction 
must inevitably cause a pressure upon the money market, a decline in 
the value of securities, and a limitation of commercial credit more 
aggravated than those which now exist.” 


With this, unless the system be changed, we fully concur ; but 
not with the extraordinary perversion of facts and startling 
example of inconsequential reasoning which we find in the 
concluding passage of the pamphlet. 


“The act of 1844 for the renewal of the Charter of the Bank of 
England has preserved our monetary system in a sound and healthy 
state, through a period of unexampled difficulty; and a relaxation of its 
provisions during an adverse balance of foreign payments, instead of 
mitigating the pressure upon the springs of industry (as the Glasgow 
Chamber of Commerce erroneously contend) would cause a protracted 
drain of bullion, a rapid exhaustion of the reserve of treasure, and a 
panic more fearful and destructive than that of 1825.” 


We are here reminded of that force of prejudice and strength 
of obstinacy in preconceived opinions which led to the rebuke 
—“They have Moses and the prophets, and will not hear them ; 
neither would they believe though one rose from the dead.” 
The panic of 1825 is a remarkable instance, and perhaps the 
strongest case upon record, of a pressure arising out of the 
natural recoil of speculation, aggravated by an attempted con- 
traction of the circulation, immediately relieved, and as if by 
magic, by an unlimited issue of notes, practically inconvertible, 





* ‘On the Operation of the Bank Charter Act of 1844.2 By R. Tor- 
rens, Esq., F.R.S. Ridgway. 
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and founded upon no other basis than the credit of the capital 
of the Bank of England ! 

It is true, however, that, at the time, the foreign exchanges 
were favourable, but upon this part of the subject it is scarcely 
necessary to add, to what we have already said, a single word. 

Colonel Torrens has a watch in his pocket, composed of the 
precious metals, which he insists upon making mankind believe 
is a correct measure of time. But unfortunately it happens that 
this watch is often fast or slow by the sun. Upon which what 
says Colonel Torrens? “Give me an act of parliament to regu- 
late the whole solar system, and the stars in their courses, by my 
watch, and then my watch and the sun will agree.” Sir Robert 
Peel, struck with an argument so irresistible as the fact that the 
sun would always be right by the watch, if the object of Colonel 
Torrens could be attained, grants him the act of parliament de- 
sired. The act fails however to regulate the motions of the sun 
quite to the satisfaction of Colonel Torrens, and we see it pro- 
ducing (in April last) a decided disturbance of that portion of 
the planetary system which is most nearly connected with the 
affairs of this earth. Still the fault we are to understand is with 
the sun, or with the act of parliament. It is not with the watch! 

Great is the faith of the teacher, but we doubt whether a belief 
in the infallibility of the watch is now quite as strong as formerly 
on the part of his disciples. We have some hope that the life 
of Sir Robert Peel will not close without yet one more change of 
opinion, and that in the right direction. So must strong minds obey 
the law of progress. It is the privilege only of ignorance never 
to waver. Our hope is in part founded upon the sentiments ex- 
pressed by the father of Sir Robert Peel in opposition to those 
of his son ; and as we are now in a position to judge of both by 
the fruits of experience, the reader may be glad of an oppor- 
tunity of re-perusing the letter of the former on the subject of 
the currency, addressed to the members of both Houses of Par- 
liament, in 1826. 


“My Lorps AnD GENTLEMEN,—Will you permit an old man to address 
you on the subject of our Currency? I sat in Parliament thirty years, during 
which time I frequently heard this important question discussed in the House 
by Mr. Pitt, Mr. Fox, and other distinguished characters. On the passing of 
the Bank Restriction Act, I was entrusted by the merchants and citizens of 
London to a their petition against the measure. Though my opinions 
were embodied in their case, my best endeavours to serve them were not suc- 
cessful. Having been long and extensively engaged in commercial dealings, I 
often witnessed a national embarrasment arising from a defective and impure 
currency, which resembled the present stagnation in trade; and I lament to 
observe that suffering and experience have failed, in this instance, of producing 
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their usual good effects. In the enlarged scale of business carried on by 
this country, embracing a great variety of pursuits, a reliance on a metallic 
circulation alone ever did and ever will fail us. Gold, though in itself massy, 
often disappears in consequence of war, or speculation; nay, the breath of 
rumour itself is sufficient to disperse it. Our domestic concerns are inter- 
rupted, and confidence lost, for want of an ample and approved medium of 
traffic. : ; 

“TI am no friend to an unrestrained issue of paper money, and saw with 
concern, in the absence of a due quantity of specie, bills admitted into due 
circulation issued by persons of respectability, possessing property, but evi- 
dently unable to meet a sudden and large demand upon them. More than two 
years ago I mentioned to a friend high in his Majesty’s councils, my fears of 
the mischief likely to ensue if the practice were not discontinued ; accompanied 
with a suggestion to confine future issues of paper money, or tokens, to the 
Bank of England and other competent bodies of men, who would give security 
in land, the public funds, canals, buildings, or other tangible property, amount- 
ing at least to one-half of the value of their bills, or tokens, in circulation. 
My proposition was not favoured with any notice; yet, had it been adopted, I 
am of opinion that most of the panic and distresses now so severely felt in the 
nation would have been avoided. If such an improvement in the banking 
system could be made available, gold would become less requisite, and the 
country be supplied with a stationary medium of exchange, originating with 

seives. . : - 
ew hilst directing the energies of State in war, Mr. Pitt evinced equal 
ability in discovering, improving, and applying our internal resources. The 
war drained the country of its specie, and our enemies entertained sanguine 
hopes that our ruin would sooner be effected by want of pecuniary means, than 
the want of courage, discipline, and conduct in our armies. Mr. Pitt was more 
than a match for all contingencies. With the aid of the Bank of England, 
and other opulent houses, the energies of Great Britain were maintained in 
full activity, and the importance and utility of paper money were clearly esta- 
blished. Ingenious machines were introduced into our manufactures, and the 
encouragement and protection afforded them greatly increased the demand 
for our goods at home and abroad. Our superiority at sea gave our merchants 
easy access to foreign markets, and the wealth derived from trade and com- 
merce (though to some persons it may appear paradoxical) more than covered 
the whole expenses of the war. When the minister had recourse to loans, they 
were speédily raised by British capitalists, and the increase of the Public Debt 
was due from ourselves to ourselves, and resolved itself into a family account, 
without impairing the national property. Mr. Pitt having succeeded in securing 
peace and independence to the empire, whilst devoting his sole attention to 
the affairs of the public, suffered his own to be very much embarrassed. Many 
of his friends wished to extricate him from his difficulties, and requested me 
to learn from Mr. Rose in what way we could best relieve him. His reply was, 
‘Mr. Pitt was the most unaccountable of human beings, and will yrefer living 
in a garret to being indebted to the bounty of his friends.’ — Though dis- 
appointed, the opinion I had long entertained of this able minister’s high 
character was not diminished. é 

“ The present panic and distress in the country have been declared by high 
authority to proceed from ‘ over-trading’ and ‘ wild speculstion.’ Infant 
nations and establishments are liable to miscarry from want of experience and 
solidity. Trading and speculation being natives of this island, and parents of 
our wealth and imdependence, are surely exempt from such an imputation. 
The same authority has declared that ‘ gold and cage are Incompa- 
tible with each other, and cannot exist together.’ The population and trade 
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of the empire having been much increased, a proportionate increase in the me- 
dium of circulation is called for: and when gold is found insufficient, recourse 
must be had to paper, which if improved on the principle already suggested, 
the two substances would be found in the same pocket without disunion. 

* Anxious to see our situation ameliorated, I trust the currency may be 
mended without changing or impairing the national and commercial character; 
which measure, if resorted to, would resemble the policy of diverting from its 
course a powerful river that had long given fertility and happiness to a large 
district, merely because, from excessive rains, it had sometimes exceeded its 
natural limits, and produced partial injury. 


*T am, my Lords and Gentlemen, 
* Your faithful and obedient servant, 


“‘ Drayton Manor, April 3.” “ROBERT PEEL.” 
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FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


INTELLIGENCE AND CORRESPONDENCE. 


Lire AND Writincs or Rupo.pn Torrrer. 


1. Nouvelles Genevoises. Par M. Tépffer. Paris. 1842. Rosa et Ger- 
trude, par R. Tépffer. Précédé de notices sur la vie et les ouvrages 
de Tauteur. Par MM. Sainte Beuve et De la Rive. Paris. 1847. 


Ir the critic possessed the privileges of the natural philosopher,—if he 
might deal with spiritual entities as the chemist does with the material 


elements, what an interesting experiment it would be to put together 
certain measures of French and German nature in due atomic pro- 
portion, so that a new psychological and literary type might be 
produced by tlie combination. Given such a laboratory of moral and 
intellectual chemistry as our fancy conceives, it is not a mere exchange 
of outward forms we should seek to effect—imitation of foreign 
models is the bane of every national literature—but a mutual inter- 
penetration of the respective primary elements. The probable result 
might then be compared to a neutral salt, in which French petulance 
and superficial grace, intimately coalescing with German bookishness 
(gelehrtheit) and reverie, like acid with alkali, should give birth to a 
tertium quid, different in all qualities from both ingredients, and per- 
haps more wholesome and of a more pleasant savour than either. 
But critical philosophy lacks one of the two great instruments of in- 
duction ; it can only observe, but not experimentalise. Some such 
progress as we have suggested has already been exemplified, but in a 
more complicated shape, in the formation and growth of the English 
mind ; and the banks of Lake Leman appear to exhibit another simi- 
lar instance. Geneva is a focus in which many heterogeneous elements 
are fused together into one composite mass. The main constituent is 
indigenous; with this are mingled large influxes from France and 
Germany. Italy contributes a notable proportion, and England helps, 
in a lesser but still sensible degree, to modify the whole product. 
Geneva is peculiarly circumstanced with regard to its language, 
which is a thing of native growth, and not, like the English, more or 
less corruptly used by the Celtic races of Ireland, a ready made im- 
portation from the potent neighbour. Its relation to the literary 
2H 2 
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dialect recognised by the Academy rather resembles that which 
lowland Scotch bears to standard English. The fact applies to all 
French Switzerland. It is an old romance country, which worked its 
own way out of the intermediary language of the middle ages, and 
which, in the great intellectual commotion of the sixteenth century, 
made its voice heard with fully as much effect as its more powerful 
sister. Paris and Geneva were then cognate centres; since that 
period the former has eclipsed the latter, and at this day the languages 
of Geneva, Lausanne, and Neufchatel, exist only as local dialects, dis- 
dained as literary media even by the native writers. This is to be 
regretted ; for scattered over those neglected fields are many graceful 
weeds, many fresh-scented wild flowers, that are wanting in the trim 
gardens of the academy. “ Your French is bad,” says the Parisian to 
the man of Geneva: “ Yours would be better,” the latter might retort, 
“if you would enrich its impoverished store from the native wealth 
of our homely tongue; but your lingual powers have lost their elas- 
ticity, and become dwarfed by disuse; you cannot force them beyond 
the arbitrary limits assigned to them in the seventeenth century. In 
spite of your revolution, you still wear with complacency the fetters 
imposed on you in the age of Louis XIV. Your language, like every- 
thing else belonging to France, has suffered through your mania for 
centralisation ; and by-the-bye, permit me to remind you that Richelieu, 
the founder of that system, though a great statesman was an exe- 
erable poet. Uncouth as our speech may sound in Parisian ears, 
there is racy vigour and freedom in it, an air of the mountain and the 
lake, which would be ill exchanged for the conventional graces of your 
meagre and monotonous phraseology. The very briars, moss, and 
ferns of our verdant wildernesses have a beauty of their own, which 
you would seek in vain in the clipped hedgerows and ornate parterres 
of your stately, formal Versailles.” : 

Be this as it may, the literature of Gallic-Switzerland labours 
under a great disadvantage from its eccentric position. It is ex- 
tremely difficult for a writer of that country to remain distinctively 
Swiss in his writings, and at the same time to be correct in style 
according to the established standard. In his endeavour to comply 
with the latter exigency, he must project himself out of his natural 
sphere, forget the strongly marked lineaments and local hues which 
nature and history have given to the manners, thoughts, and expres- 
sions of his people, and he must think and write after a neutral 
fashion. Here, in all probability, we have the chief cause of the 
remarkable fact, that Geneva, so illustrious in other respects for its 
intellectual fertility, has hitherto produced very little in the depart- 
ment of imaginative literature. Senebier, who has written a Literary 
History of Geneva, calls it, with just pride, “one of the luminous 
schools of the earth;” and Sainte Beuve, struck with admiration of 
the rich fruitage of science and erudition which has sprung from so 
small a stock, aptly compares the little state to a dwarf pear tree, that 
is in itself a whole orchard. But amidst all this abundance there is 
penury in one point ; Geneva has not, in her list of worthies, the name 
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of a great poet, or writer of prose fiction, with the sole exception of 
Rousseau ; and even he is said to betray, in his exquisite diction, some 
tokens of the difficulty of which we have just spoken. Sainte Beuve 
asserts that he is not completely at home in the language with which 
he works such fascination ; his art occasionally betrays itself. “ Jean 
Jacques lui-méme, & cété de Voltaire sent letfort il y a maintefois de 
Youvrier dans son art.” But it is particularly in distinguished writers 
of a lower grade, such as Necker, that this defect is strikingly 
apparent; their phraseology is too assiduously wrought, too scrupu- 
lously correct; and then for their conversation, they talk like books. 
They are in the condition of Theophrastus, whose foreign birth was 
discovered by the old women of Athens, guod nimium Atticé loqueretur. 

Topffer, the artist author, prematurely lost to Geneva and to 
France, where he had acquired sterling popularity, escaped this diffi- 
culty, because he did not attempt to be more attic than the Athenians. 
Ardently attached to his birth-place, and writing at first only for his 
own recreation and for the gratification of his personal friends, he 
had no thought of soliciting the suffrages of Paris ; and this very in- 
difference to the fame and profit of authorship tended most directly 
to secure his reputation, since it left him free to follow the natural 
bent of his genius. Buffon’s celebrated ‘maxim, “le style c’est Phom- 
me,” is strictly true in his case. He wrote much as we may suppose 
him to have conversed, and the history of the man is not to be 
separated from that of his writings. 

Rudolph Tépffer was born at Geneva, on the 17th of February, 
1799. His family, as the name implies, are of German descent, and 
his father, who survives him, is an eminent landscape and genre 
painter. ‘The son’s inclinations, from his earliest years, tended almost 
exclusively to his father’s profession, but the latter wisely insisted 
that he should complete his general education before he began his 
apprenticeship to art. Young Rudolph, therefore, studied Latin and 
Greek up to the age of eighteen, but after a peculiar fashion, which 
he has charmingly described in the Bibliothéque de nion Oncle. Jules, 
the hero and narrator of that tale, is Tépffer himself, and the house 
in which the scene is laid, the maison de la bourse frangaise, is the 
same in which Tépffer passed his youth; the incidents however are 
fictitious. 

Having completed the classical course prescribed by his father, the 
young man was free to indulge his cherished inclinations. The pencil, 
which had always been his companion, and a very capital help in his 
assiduous Flanerie, was now about to become a professional instru- 
ment in his hands ; but a sad calamity frustrated all his plans. He 
was on the eve of his departure for Italy, when he was attacked with 
an affection of the eyes, which eventually became chronic, and continued 
to afflict him as long as he lived. ‘Two years passed away in ineflec- 
tual efforts to perform a cure ; at last he went to Paris, ostensibly for 
the purpose of obtaining medical advice, but in reality with no other 
hope than that of beguiling his anxieties by study. He consulted no 
one, bade adieu, sadly but resolutely, to his chosen vocation, and 
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applied himself in good earnest to the study of letters, in order to 
qualify himself for the business of education. On his return to Geneva 
he became first an assistant in a school, then master of one founded 
by himself, and finally, professor of belles-lettresin the Academy. He 
married happily, and the rest of his days flowed on in a smooth and 
tranquil current,unruffled by any remarkable events or vicissitudes of 
outward fortune. His life was that of a cheerful, wise, good man, 
who found a perpetual source of pleasure in common things, in the 
fulfilment of all the duties of his station, and the unostentatious exercise 
of his general humour and powers of observation for the delight and 
improvement of those about him. He was an able and successful 
teacher ; and so beloved was he by his pupils, that they never wished 
to pass their vacations away from him. The mental gain on either 
side was mutual. Sainte Beuve says, finely, “the moralist by pro- 
fession who observes only grown men, is in danger of falling into the 
ways of La Rochefoucauld, or La Bruyere ; on the contrary, if the 
attention is always fixed upon a body of ingenuous youth, continually 
renewed, the observer retains his freshness of heart in the fulness of 
his knowledge ; he has wherewith to console himself when he is mis- 
taken, and a juster view of human nature, in its secret springs and 
general constitution. Some one has said that experience in certain 
minds is like the water collected in a cistern ; it soon becomes corrupted. 
In Topffer’s case, experience more resembled a spring perpetually 
gushing, and renovated in the light of day.” 

It was for the gratification of his pupils, and with no ulterior views, 
that his first writings were produced. They were little dramatic pieces, 
none of which have been published. After these came narratives of 
the pedestrian tours through the various cantons of Switzerland, which 
he was in the habit of making every summer with his school boys. 
Nor, while he was thus exercising his pen, did he neglect thé pencil. 
In mirthful hours, chatting with his boys, he conceived, and sketched 
in their presence, those histories in caricature which have been copied 
and imitated all over Europe. The grotesque albums passed from 
hand to hand, and it chanced that one of them fell at last under the 
notice of Goethe! The high priest of art liked it, and desired to see 
the others, which were thereupon forwarded to Weimar. Goethe men- 
tioned them in a number of the journal, ‘fiir Kunst und Altershum’; and 
Toépffer, fortified by such high sanction, printed for private circulation 
five sets of those whimsical productions,—M. Vieux Bois, M. Jabot, 
le Docteur Festus, M. Pencil, M. Crepin. ‘Their success as we have 
said was very great, but their humour is of a kind that can scarcely 
be translated into words ; and we will not attempt to convey any 
idea of it to those who have not become acquainted with it in the 
original. 


“ The Valley of the Arve may be reached from Sixt, by crossing a chain of 
high mountains that extends from Cluscs to Sallenche. ‘The pass is scarcely 
known and used by any but the smugglers, who abound in those parts, laying 
in their stock of thon | at Martigny, in the Vallais, These daring fellows 
take their way over the almost inaccessible crags, loaded with enormous 
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burthens, and descend into the inner valieys of Savoy, whilst the douaniers 
are keeping a bright look on the outskirts. 

“The douaniers are men who have a uniform, coarse dirty hands, and a 
pipe in their mouths. They sit in the sun, doing nothing, until a carriage 
passes; and that it does pass before them is a thing that happens precisely by 
reason of its not containing any contraband articles. Monsieur has nothing to 
declare ?—Nothing. And, thereupon, notwithstanding this categorical answer, 
they open the traveller’s trunks, and thrust the aforesaid hands in among the 
white linen, silk gowns, and pocket handkerchiefs. The state pays them for 
plying this trade, a fact which has always struck me as comical. 

“ The smugglers are men armed to the teeth, and always disposed to touch 
up any douanier with a bullet who should take a fancy for walking the road 
they have reserved for themselves. Luckily, the douaniers who have an 
inkling of the circumstance, walk not at all, or else anywhere but in that 
road. This has always struck me as an indication of tact on the part of the 
douaniers. 

“* Douanes and smuggling are two aliens of society. Lines of custom- 
houses are a girdle of vices and libertinism enclosing a country; smuggling 
expeditions are an admirable school of robbery and crime, that annually turns 
out promising pupils, whom society subsequently undertakes to lodge and feed 
at its own cost in the prisons and bagnios. 

“TI have often had to do with the douaniers: my shirts have had the honour 
of being thumbed on all the frontiers by the agents of all the governments, 
absolute or otherwise. They never found anything prohibited in them. 
Apropos of shirts—here is a story. I was going to Lyon. At Bellegarde 
they searched our trunks, and insisted also on feeling our persons, for fear 
there should be any watches concealed on them; for Geneva is at no great 
distance. I submitted to the operation with a good grace; but an English of- 
ficer, who was one of the party, having had the matter explained to him, quietly 
took his case-knife out of his pocket, and declared that he would cut in two 
‘la premier comme aussi la second,’ who should make a show of feeling him, even 
from a distance. There was a great hubbub. The douaniers desired nothing 
better than to execute their office; but the great strapping Waterloo man, with 
his trenchant blade, intimidated them supremely. Meanwhile, the chief of- 
ficer kept on saying, in a tone of authority, ‘ Search that man!’ but the other 
repeated, with increasing fury, ‘Véné et je coupé en deux la premier comme 
aussi la second, et encore la troisiéme avec.’ By the troisiéme he meant the 
chief man. The matter might have ended tragically, so great was the exas- 
peration of the good gentleman, had I not thought of interfering. ‘ Let 
monsieur hand over his clothes,’ I said, ‘ to the douaniers, and they will exe- 
cute their orders without the least hurt to his dignity.’ I had hardly said the 
word when the Englishman, assenting to these conditions, whipped off his 
clothes and threw them one after the other in the faces of the douaniers. He 
stripped himself as bare as my hand; and I shall never forget the air with 
which he capped the chief douanier with his shirt, crying out, ‘ Téné, misér- 
able! téné!’ 

* T have not so often had to with the smugglers; nevertheless, I had some 
intercourse with them the day I took it into my head to proceed alone from 
Sixt to Sallenche by the mountains, of which I have spoken. I had procured 
directions as to the way: an hour before reaching the summit you pass along 
by the side of a little lake, called the Lac de Gors; further on the road lies 
on the crest of a ridge of rocks that traverse a plain of frozen snow; after 
which you again descend towards the forests on the Sallenche side, that over- 
hang the waterfall of Arpenas. After three hours of steep ascent I discovered 
the little lake. It is a pool enclosed between verdant slopes, reflected in dark 
hues from its surface, whilst the transparency of the water enables you to se¢ 
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the shining mosses with which the bottom is carpeted. I sat down on the 
brink of the water and looked at myself in it, like Narcissus; I looked at my- 
self eating the wing of a fowl, without letting the pleasure of contemplating 
my own image interrupt the movement of my jaws for a moment. 

“* Besides my person, I saw also in the water the inverted image of the ad- 
joining heights, the forests, the scene, in short, including two ravens high in 
air, that seemed in the mirror as though they were flying deep down in the 
antipodes. Whilst I was amusing myself with this sight, a man’s head, or a 
woman’s or an animal’s, or, at least, something alive, appeared to me to have 
moved on the side of a mountain. It was the one I was about to ascend. I 
looked up instantly in order to see the object itself, but there was nothing 
visible ; T therefore attributed this phenomenon to some undulation of the 
surface of the water, and resumed my journey in the full conviction that I was 
alone in those parts, at the same time being equally convinced that I had seen 
something. I stopped every now and then to look about me; and when I was 
near the spot where I thought I had descried the head, I cautiously made a 
circuit round some rocks, and proceeded with increased circumspection. 

They had told me a story below about the rocky furrow I was ascending ; 
and this I believe is the right place for repeating it. Eighteen smugglers, 
each carrying a sack of Berne gunpowder, were travelling that way. The last 
of the file, perceived that his sack diminished sensibly in weight, whereat he 
was quite disposed to rejoice, when it occurred to him to suspect shrewdly 
that the lightening of the load arose possibly from the decrease of its bulk. 
It was but too true: a long train of powder appeared on the track he had 
pursued. This was a loss in the first place; but what was worse, it was a 
token which might betray the march of the band, and jeopardise its business. 
He cried halt, and thereupon his seventeen comrades sat themselves down, 
each on his sack, to drink a drop, and wipe their faces. 

Meanwhile, the other, the shrewd one, retraced his steps till he came to the 
beginning of his train of powder. He reached it after two hours’ walking, and 
set fire to it with his pipe, in order to destroy the clue. ‘Two minutes after- 
wards he heard a superb explosion, which reverberating from the rocky 
mountain walls, rolling through the valleys, and ascending the gorges, caused 
him a marvellous surprise : it was the seventeen sacks which had been fired by 
the train, and had bounced into the air, carrying with them the seventeen 
fathers of families that were seated upon them. Whereupon I have two re- 
marks to make. 

The first is, that this is a true history, agreeable, and recreative, sufficiently 
probable, and proved by tradition, and by the furrow which subsists to this day, 
as any One may go and satisfy himself with his own eyes. I hold it as certain 
as the passage of Hannibal across the lesser Mount Bernard. How do they 
prove the passage of Hannibal over the lesser Mount Bernard? They begin by 
showing you a white rock at the foot of the mountain; after which they demon- 
strate to you that it is the one which the Carthaginian caused to be dissolved 
in vinegar after he reached the summit. 

My second remark is, that in this history seventeen men perish; but observe, 
one remains to tell the tale. This if I mistake not, is the sign, the criterion 
of a first-rate bit of history ; for in a battle, a disaster, a catastrophe, if few perish, 
the thing is paltry ; if all perish, that puts an extinguisher on the affair. But 
when one solitary individual escapes out of the very thick of an immense dis- 
comfiture, and that for the express purpose of bringing the news: the thing is 
exquisite. And this is why history, Greek, Roman, and Modern, abounds in 
exactly similar instances. 

** It was very hot in my furrow; nevertheless, at that elevation the heat is 
tempered by the keenness of the air; besides, the beauty of the scenery cap- 
tivates the soul, and makes one forget the little inconveniences that are some- 
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times so intolerable in the insipid plain. On looking back, I saw very near 
me the icy dome of Mount Buet. 1 fancied, too, I saw, at no great distance, 
something moving behind the last fir trees I had passed, and I began to image 
it might be the feet belonging to the head I had seen, so that I continued to 
walk with increasing circumspection. 

“ Unfortunately, 1 am by nature very timorous—I detest danger wherein 
heroes take delight, as they tell us—nothing pleases me so much as perfect 
security in front and rear and on both sides of me. The mere idea that in a 
duel one is exposed to see the point of a sword straight before his right eye, 
has always sufficed to make me exceedingly prudent in spite of my tempera- 
ment, which is hot, and dull in point of susceptibility, in spite of my ticklish 
spirit. Now the matter in this case might be worse than a duel; it might be 
an assault on my person or my purse, or on both—it might be a horrible catas- 
trophe, and no one to tell the tale! When once this idea entered my head, I 
could think of nothing else; and it so completely mastered me, that at last 
I hid among the rocks to watch what was passing in my rear. 

“‘T had been observing for about half an hour (it is very fatiguing to observe), 
when an ill-favoured man stole softly and cautiously from behind the fir trees. 
He looked long and steadily in the direction of the rocks among which I was 
concealed, and then clapped his hands twice. Two other men appeared at the 
signal, and all three, taking each a large sack on his shoulders, began to climb 
the hill-side quietly, after lighting their pipes. In this way they soon came 
to the spot where I lay crouched on the ground, and sat down there on their 
sacks just like the seventeen. Luckily their backs were towards me. 

“TI had plenty of leisure tomake my remarks. The gentlemen appeared to 
me very well armed. They had among them a carabine and two pistols, not 
to mention the big sack, which my imagination, true to the lessons of history, 
failed not to fill with Berne gunpowder. Already I was trembling at the 
thought of some train or another, when one of them, having risen to remove 
a few paces off, laid down his lighted pipe on his sack. At that sight I com- 
mended my soul to God, and awaited the explosion, squeezing myself flat 
against a rock, on the shelter of which I counted, barely enough to avoid 
bellowing with terror. 

“The man who had risen climbed up a high spot, and after gazing thence 
over the ground they were about to travel, he returned to his comrades. ‘ He 
is no longer in sight,’ said he. ‘He is just the beggar to sell us for all that,’ 
said another. ‘And I warrant,’ said the third, ‘ that’s why he’s galloping on 
a-head of us. He’s a douanier in disguise, take my word for it. There he 
stood with his nose thrown up in the wind, looking here and there and every- 
where. I wish we had dispatched him, snug and quiet, in this handy spot. 
Dead men tell no tales.’ 

“* « Jean Jean tells none, either,’ said the second speaker, ‘it was just down 
in that hole yonder that his carcass rotted. When we caught him he had 
thrown away this here carabine of his, to make us think he was a private per- 
son, His trial was soon done. The moment we got hold of him, Lameche 
tied him to a tree, and Pierre dropped him with a ball in his head; and 
then, after that, says he to him, “ Jean Jean, say your prayers!’ Bois- 
terous laughter followed these horrible words, until the same man, getting 
up first to resume the march, cried out, on perceiving me, ‘ By God we have 
caught the bird on the nest. Here is our man!’ The two others jumped up 
at these words, and I faricied I saw an innumerable multitude of pistols pointed 
at my head. 

**Gentlemen,’ said I to them, ‘gentlemen, I—you are mistaken—allow me 
—just lower your weapons, please,—Gentlemen, I am the honestest man in the 
world (they frowned)—do, pray, lower your weapons, they might go off without 
your intending it.—I am a man of letters,—totally unconnected with the 
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customs—a married man, and father of a family. Drop your arms, I beseech 
you, they hinder me from collecting my ideas. Please to continue your journey 
without giving yourselves any concern about me. Confound the customs. 
I take a great interest in your laborious trade. You are honest men, who 
diffuse plenty among the victims of an odious fiscality. Gentlemen, I have 
the honor to wish you a very good morning.’ 

***You are here to watch us!’ said the worst of the three, with the look and 
tone of a Cartouche. 

*** Not at all! not at all! I am here to’— 

**To watch and sell us. We know you. We saw you down there peeping, 
and looking’— 

*** At the beauties of nature, my good sirs, nothing else.’ 

“*The beauties of nature? And what were you doing when you were 
squatting in that nook? Culling simples, mayhap. Your’s is a bad trade. 
These mountains are ours. Bad luck to any body that comes smelling after 
us here, Say your prayers.’ 

“He raised his pistol, I fell flat on the ground. The two others slightly 
interposed ; a few words passed between the three in whispers, after which, one 
of them, without ceremony, clapped his load on my shoulders, and told me to 
step out. Thus I found myself actively engaged in a smuggling expedition. 
It was the first time in my life; and I have ever since taken care that it should 
be the last. 

“Tt seems that my fate had been decided in the secret council just held, for 
the fellows took no more heed of me, but marched in silence, taking their two 
remaining loads by turns. I made attempts however to recur to the demon- 
stration of my innocence, but their practised eyes pleaded more for the truth of 
my cause than all my protestations. The only thing they could not under- 
stand was, why I had walked with cireumspection, and looked all around me, 
when I must have supposed I was alone. I gave the key to the mystery, by 
telling them of the apparition that had struck me when I was gazing on the 
water. ‘It is all one,’ said the surly fellow, ‘innocent or not, you may sell us. 
Get on. We shall soon be in the forest. We'll do your job there.’ 

“Tt may be easily imagined in what sense I understood these words ; so during 
the half-hour it took us to reach the forest, I had time to form a very accu- 
rate conception of the sufferings of a criminal on the way to the gallows. 
They are extremely deserving of pity, as I can aver. Still I had in my favour 
my innocence, in the first place, and then the chance of meeting some one, to 
say nothing of that which presented itself to me, of throwing myself and my 
burden down a chasm that opened very conveniently for that purpose on our 
right. The first of these chances did not occur, the second I had no mind 
to adopt, and so we came without fail to the forest, where my gentlemen 
eased me of my load, and tied me firmly to a large tree. Having done this, 
instead of dropping me as they had done by Jean Jean, they said to me, ‘ We 
must have a clear four-and-twenty hours’ law. Make yourself comfortable 
in the meanwhile. We will return this way to morrow, and untie you; 
gratitude will of course prevent your blabbing.’ So saying, they took up 
their sacks and left me. 

“I do think the radiant face of nature never seemed to me so lovely as at 
that moment. Itwas curious, but a fact, nevertheless, that this imprisonment did 
not cause me the slightest inconvenience. Four-and-twenty hours seemed to 
me a minute, and the men who had just parted from me very honest fellows, 
a little peremptory from necessity, but good-hearted and well-behaved in the 
main. I was really restored to life! In a few minutes, under the intense 
revulsion of delight after the most horrible anxiety, | fell into a sort of trance, 
and when I came to myself again my face was bathed in tears. In telling the 
tale of sufferings, rendered ludicrous by the dénowement in which they ended, 
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I have not wished to dwell on the movements that agitated my heart on that 
occasion ; but why should I forbear from saying that immediately on my de- 
liverance I rendered thanks to God with all my soul, and that the sweet tears 
I shed were those of the love and deep thankfulness which can only be felt 
toward the being who holds our days in his hands, I blessed his name a 
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thousand times, and the first thought that succeeded to these effusions of 
nd thankfulness was that of the happiness I should feel after such poignant dis- 
tress in finding myself once more in the midst of my family. I was so im- 
atient to go and throw myself into their arms, that it was in that way I 
°, meson to feel the inconvenience of having a tree tied to one’s person. 
‘ “It was two in the afternoon. I had not more than three-and-twenty hours 
to wait. The spot was a wilderness, close to the snowy region, and not at all 
re frequented by travellers. Besides, just then, had any one appeared, such was 
e. the profound respect I still entertained for my persecutors, who could not be 
" very far distant, that I believe I should have requested him not to free me, or 
come near me. Towards four o’clock, however, my respect had diminished 
ly in the direct ratio of the square of the distances, and at the same time my 
ie meléze, to speak without a figure, was beginning to saw my back in a strange 
0 way. That did not help me much, and I saw no more than the rat in the 
. fable how I was to get out of my bondage, when a native made his appearance. 
d “The native was himself highly fabulous. He had a hat in holes, breeches, 
and no stockings, and under his nose a black forest, produced by the immo- 
r derate use of snuff! smuggled, no doubt. Hallo! heigh! help! honest man, 
o I shouted; whereupon, instead of running to me he stopped short, and snuffed 
“ up an enormous pinch. 
f “The Savoyard peasant is not timid but prudent. He does nothing with 
" precipitation, never puts out his hand unless he can see clearly how he is to 
’ pull it in again, nor meddles in any business if he is not sure it will lead him 
y into no scrape with the authorities, no quarrel with his neighbours, no contact 


2 of any kind with the royal carabiniers; in all other respects he is the best 
creature in the world, as i sincerely testify from frequent experience. 

“ My native then was the best creature in the world; but a man tied to a 
, larch,—that was a thing not at all clear to him. It might be an affair of the 
authorities, or of somebody, or of another body ; so for that reason, instead of 
advancing he stopped to see what would come of me. 
7 ** At last, ‘ Very pretty weather to-day!’ he shouted to me with a grin, as if 
I was there put for the pleasure of taking the air; ‘ Very pretty weather !” 

«Will you come and unbind me, instead of talking to me about the 
weather ?” 

“© You will be unbound right enough. Have you been long there?’ 

“* Three hours. Come along; set to!” 

“ He advanced two steps ;—‘ It’s like it was some of the bad chaps that 
fixed you that way.’ 

«That I will tell you about ; but make haste and untie me.’ 

“He came forward three steps more; and I thought I was at last arrived at 
the end of my tribulations, when, dropping his voice, he whispered myste- 
riously, ‘ I say, it’s like it was the smuggler-folks, eh?’ 

“* Exactly ; you have it. The villains have left me tied here to die between 
: this time and their return to-morrow.’ 

“These words had a prodigious effect on the native, who started back in 
affright, and gave evident signs of his intention to leave me just as J was. 
Enraged beyond all bounds at this, I abused him as the vilest wretch that 
ever wore, or rather did not wear, a human face; but he took not the least 
notice of my invectives; ‘ We’ll see, we'll see,’ he muttered, as he shuffled 
away. ‘You'll be untied presently ;’ then, quickening his pace, he disap- 
peared round a turning of the path, pursued by my maledictions. 
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“1 did not know what to think or to do. I was afraid I had made my 
situation worse by what I had. said to the fellow, who might report my words 
to the smugglers, if indeed he was not one of the gang himself. My imagina- 
tion was beginning, therefore, to wear a very gloomy complexion, and but for 
the gambols of two squirrels that somewhat diverted my attention, I should 
have been very unhappy. The pretty but timid animals, thinking themselves 
alone in the wood, sported with the freedom and grace of perfect security, 
pursued each other from tree to tree, and surprised me by their agility, and 
the playful elegance of their manceuvres. As I made one piece with the stem 
of the larch, one of them ran heedlessly down my body to climb a neighbour- 
ing tree, up which the other pursued it from branch to branch to the top. All 
at once they both stood motionless, which made me conjecture that they saw 
some one coming. I was not mistaken. A stout man made his appearance, 
accompanied by the native with the black forest. The stout man had three chins, 
a full-moon face, small and unfortunately very weary eyes, a cocked hat, anda 
long-tailed coat. As soon as he caught sight of me, he put himself in an atti- 
tude of observation. ‘Who are you?’ I shouted to him. 

“«* The syndic of the commune,’ he replied, without advancing a step. 

“© Well, then, syndic of the commune, I demand that you untie me, or 
cause me to be untied by your officer there, who is stuffing his nose with 
snuff.’ 

“* You will be untied presently,’ they both cried out together. ‘ Let’s sce 
a bit the rights of the matter,’ said the syndic. 

** Warned by experience, I was careful not to say another word about smug- 
glers. ‘My story,’ said I, ‘is very simple. I have been attacked and plundered 
by brigands, who tied me to this tree, and I require to be set free from it forth- 
with.’ 

*** Oh, that’s how it is?’ said the syndic. ‘ Brigands, you say?’ 

“* Yes, brigands. I was crossing the mountain with a mule that carried my 
valise. They robbed me both of the mule and the valise.’ 

«© « Oh, that’s how it is?’ 

“ * Most assuredly that’s how it is! And now you know all, make haste and 
untie me. Come!’ 

«« That’s how it is!’ he repeated, without budging. ‘I say, it will cost a 
deal in the matter of writings.’ 

*** Will you untie me, blockhead ?—what have I to do with your writings?’ 

«Why, you see, we must verbalise, in course.’ 

*** Verbalise afterwards; but untie me first.’ 

***Not possible, my good Sir, I should get in a mess. Verhbalise first, and 
untie you afterwards; that’s the way. Ill go look for witnesses. I must 
have two that can sign their names. It will take some time to find them, you 
know; and then they must be paid for their day, but monsieur won’t mind 
that.’ Then turning to the native—‘Go down to Maglan, to la Pernette. 
She will tell you where her husband, the notary, is; you will go and send him 
here—after which go your ways to Saint Martin’s, where you will find Benaiton, 
the sexton. He is there for certain, for he has to ring the bells to-day for the 
wedding of the Chozets—tell him to come too. And bid the notary bring his 
inkhorn—ours was spilt on Tuesday at the wake—and also the stamped paper. 
Stir your stumps, my lad; with honest folks one loses nothing by not bargain- 
ing before-hand. Go your ways, and as you pass through Veluz, tell Jean 
Marc that his mare has the glanders, and has been fired; but the autumn will 
bring her round again. Go.’ 

“*To the devil with him, and Jean Mare, and his mare, and yourself into 
the bargain! Stupid magistrate! Unfeeling wretches! Oh, stay! untie me, 
and I will give you a louis d’or a-piece.’ 

* On hearing this, the native, who had already put himself in motion, stopped 
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short, all agape with greed of lucre. But the syndic replied, ‘ You will pay 
for the writings and expenses, and will give whatever you please over and 
above; if you come down handsome nobody will take it amiss; but in 
regard to buying people before-hand, you might pvt louis d’or on louis d’or, 
but it wouldn’t do. Do you know that we’re syndics of the commune from 
father to son, since the time of Antoine Baptiste, my ancestor, and that 
before we demean ourselves to lose our good name, you'll see the Arve without 
water! Get along with you,’ he shouted to the native. Then turning to me, 
‘Have patience,’ he mat ‘T’ll go fetch you a chopine of red that will make 
you all right and hearty.’ 

“Thus the vexatious but meritorious honesty of this good fellow was as bad 
for me as his respect for forms. I was again left alone; and this time, feeling 
certain that I should not be released before next morning, I tried to accustom 
myself to that idea. Fortunately the evening was warm, and the air delight- 
fully serene. The declining sun shot horizontally into the forest that had been 
closed during the ™ to its rays; and the larches cast their long shadows on 
a mossy sward, all glittering with rich and warm hues. Some buzzards I had 
seen hovering over my head had disappeared ; the crows were crossing the val- 
ley of the Arve, cawing as they flew towards their roosting place ; and the moun- 
tain tops themselves, gradually losing colour, seemed to pass from life and 
activity to the silence of sleep. This evening calm—this spectacle of nature 
wrapping herself in shade, and sinking into nightly sleep—exercises a secret 
power over the soul, charming away its cares and perturbations, and dissolving 
them in a pleasing melancholy. In spite of my uncomfortable situation, I was 
not untouched by these impressions. My mind, gently moved, reverted to the 
events of this stormy day; and, as it retraced the sufferings of the morning, 
it enjoyed with a livelier relish the tranquil sweetness of the evening, and the 
re-assuring hope of a deliverance, if not immediate at least sure, and not far 
distant. 

“ Meanwhile, by the last rays of the setting sun, I descried on my horizon 
some men, women, and children—a whole village. Their figures, placed be- 
tween me and the sun, were projected in the form of moving si/houettes on the 
transparent foliage of the lower larches, so that at first I did not distinguish 
amongst them my syndic and his chopine. He was there, however, and with 
him the curé, who had been attracted to the scene by the fame of my adven- 
ture. His visit revived my hopes; and I made ready to avail myself, for my 
deliverance, of whatever stock of christian virtues I might find him possessed of. 

“ The curé was very old and infirm, and ascended the path slowly. ‘ Heyday,’ 
said he, when he caught sight of me, ‘those scoundrels have swaddled you 
vilely, monsieur. I salute you.’ 

“The frank and open manner of the good old man filled me with an ecstasy 
of delight. ‘ Vilely, indeed,’ I replied ; ‘ excuse me, Monsieur le curé, if I do 
not bow or take off my hat to you: it is their fault. Will you allow me to say 
a few words to you in private?” 

“<* The first thing to be done, I fancy, is to untie you; after which you can 
talk to me more conveniently. Here, Antoine,’ said he to the syndic, ‘make 
haste and cut these cords.’ 

“I was profuse in my expressions of gratitude, and assuredly they came 
from my heart. Antoine pulled out his knife, and was about to cut my bonds, 
when the native, who coveted the cord and wished to have it complete, warded 
off the knife, and went to work on the knot, which he untied in a few minutes. 
The moment I was released I grasped the hand of the curé, and in the first 
transports of my joy I kissed him on both cheeks. But immediately I was 
seized with acute pains in all my limbs; my torpid legs were incapable of 
movement, and I was forced to sit down on the spot. Antoine then came and 
administered the chopine to me, whilst the curé sent some of his parishioners 
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to fetch his mule for my use. Having given his orders, he turned to me 
and said, ‘ Now I am ready to listen to you;’ and the whole village, herds- 
men, women, children, the syndic, and the sexton, made a circle round us. 
The sun had just set, 

“I told my story exactly as it had occurred. The atrocious circumstances 
that had iene Gin death of Jean Jean struck horror into the minds of 
those honest people; and when I repeated the blasphemous expression that 
excited the merriment of the smugglers, ‘ Say your prayers, Jean Jean!’ they 
all with one accord crossed themselves in solemn silence. Touched at the 
sight, and strongly prompted to unite in this spontaneous movement of so 
natural a feeling, I instinctively took off my hat. The parishioners seemed 
surprised; the curé remained grave and motionless; and as for me, I felt 
abashed. ‘Go on, go on,’ said the worthy old man. Sol finished the story ; 
not forgetting the excessive prudence of the native, or the laudable disinter- 
estedness of the syndic.” 


It was in 1832 that Tépffer made his first essay as a romancier in 
a charming little production, ‘Za Bibliothéque de mon Oncle, the 
opening of which we have already quoted. It now forms the middle 
of the ‘ Histoire de Jules.’ Next year he published the first part of 
‘ Le Presbytére, which he afterwards extended to five books ; and 
this was followed by several smaller tales and narratives of excur- 
sions in the interval between that year and 1840. 

We were about to say that ‘ Rose et Gertrude,’ Tipffer’s last work, 
is the most exquisite of all his productions, and we know not why we 
should hesitate to do so, but that we confess ourselves biassed by a 
lingering partiality for an older favourite, the first book of ‘ Le Presby- 
éére” ‘The latter story opens on a summer noon, on the side of a 
pond, where Charles lies stretched on the grass, contemplating 
three grave and peaceful individuals, three ducks, videlicet, who are 
taking their siesta in all the security of a conscience void of offence, 
and never dreaming of the dangers and sorrows to which the most 
innocent are exposed in this world of trouble. In his idle mood 
Charles flings a stone into the pond, and startles the sleepers out of 
their placid repose. Something of the like sort is about to befal him- 
self. He is very much given to dreaming by day, especially since a 
certain evening on which he came down from the mountain with 
Louise, the daughter of the parish-clerk. The incident will not take 
long to tell :— 


* One evening in the preceding autumn, Louise and I set off to see the two 
cows belonging to the parsonage, which were kept during the warm season at 
the chalets = Sad up the mountain. We took the way through the woods, 
chattering and playing as we went, and stopping at every trifle. In an open 
glade, among other things, we amused ourselves with the echo, until at last, 
by dint of hearing its mysterious voice issue from the thickets, a sort of uneasy 
feeling came over us, we looked at each other in silence, as though there had 
been a third person with us in the wood; and then we scampered off with one 
accord to go and laugh further on at our foolish fear. 

“In this way we came to a brook, too deep to be easily crossed, at least with 
dry feet. I immediately proposed to Louise that I should carry her over; I 
had done so a hundred times. She refused; and, whilst I looked at her in 
surprise, a deep blush overspread her face, whilst at the same time a thousand 
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confused impressions sent the blood to my own cheeks. Something, as if it 
were a sense of shame, before unknown, made us both cast our eyes on the 
ground. I was thinking of making a bridge for her with some large stones, 
but, —— from her gesture and from her embarrassment that she wished 
to bare her feet, I left her and went on. 

“T soon heard her footsteps behind me, but I know not how it was, I was pre- 
vented by an unaccountable bashfulness from looking back, for fear of meeting 
her eye. As if we were agreed together on this point, she eluded that moment 
by hastening to put herself again at my side, and we walked on without saying 
a word, or thinking any more of the chalets. We left the path to them on 
our left hand, and struck into another that led back to the parsonage. 

* Meanwhile, night had gradually overspread the plain, and the stars were 
shining in the sky ; a few sounds, more or less distant, and the monotonous cry 
of the cuckoo, alone mingled at intervals with the evening silence. In places 
where the wood was not very dense, we had glimpses of the moon glittering 
through the leaves and branches, and then we passed again into deep obscurity, 
where the path was scarcely distinguishable from the dark sward beside it. 
Louise walked close beside me, and, hearing something rustling under a bush, 
she caught hold of my hand as if by an involuntary movement. A feeling of 
courage instantly took the place of the uneasiness I was supusing to share 
with her, and my heart beat with the sense of a wholly new pleasure. 

“This little incident came as welcome relief to the embarrassment of our 
situation, and had in it something of the sweetness of a reconciliation. It had 
moreover a secret charm for me, as if she had had need of my protection, and 
I was a stay for her timid weakness. Availing myself of the fe which 


hindered her from discerning my emotions, I — my eyes turned constantly 


towards her, notwithstanding that it was impossible for me to see her. But I 
felt her presence the better, and I enjoyed with a more exquisite zest the fond 
feelings that possessed me. 

“In this manner we reached the outskirts of the wood, where coming again 
under the open sky and the moonlight, I fell into another perplexity. It struck 
me that there was no longer any reason why I should keep hold of her hand, 
and yet I felt that I should be guilty of coldness or affectation if I withdrew my 
own; so that at that moment I could have wished with all my heart that 
her hand had quit mine of its own accord. I drew all sorts of inductions from 
the mo,t ery movements of her fingers, and the most involuntary 
tremblings of my own caused me extreme emotion. By the greatest good 
fortune there was a style in the way which we had to cross. T ienneliahee 
let go Louise’s hand, after having passed through a world of new and vivid 
feelings. 

“ A few moments afterwards we had arrived at the parsonage.” 

It is plain that he loves Louise, and not at all improbable that the 
sentiment is mutual. But the parish clerk is a stern obdurate man. 
An expression let fall by him in an angry moment has painfully ac- 
quainted Charles with the fact that he is a foundling. The poor lad 
had never till that moment suspected this, so well had the good clergy- 
man, M. Prevére, fulfilled for him the duties of an affectionate father. 
Is there any chance that he, the foundling, can aspire successfully to the 
hand of the daughter of the parish clerk? This is the perpetual theme 
of his meditations. The clouds are gathering over his destiny, and the 
storm is about to burst on the very day when we find him musing by 
the pond, and searing the ducks from their noontide slumbers. M. Pre- 
vere appears at a window of the parsonage. His air is pensive ; and 
he looks down on Charles with an expression of sorrow on his grave, 
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benevolent features. Charles, who has a presentiment of some unplea- 
sant explanation, steals away before M. Prevére has had time to call 
him. He has not gone far, when he stumbles upon the parish clerk 
fast asleep under a bush. A letter, carelessly folded, is sticking out of 
his pocket. A letter! From whom can it be? Charles himself has 
his pockets full of letters, which he has been writing incessantly for 
the last six months, without ever venturing to forward them. What if 
Louise had written, if the parish clerk had spoken to M. Prevére, and 
if this was what occasioned the pensive air of the kind pastor? His 
curiosity is aroused ; he creeps cautiously about the sleeping clerk, 
and peeps at the letter in his pocket. Imagine his surprise and de- 
light when he reads the address, in the hand-writing of Louise, “a 
Monsieur Charles.” 

The temptation to possess himself of the precious document is great, 
but his habitual awe of the surly clerk prevails, and he only ventures 
to blow softly between the leaves, and try to squint at the writing. 
A word or two at the beginning, and as many at the end of the lines, 
are all he can make out, and it is easy to conceive that the ideas he 
collects from them are none of the clearest. But love is a great 
quickener of the wits, and Charles makes out a whole history from 
these disjointed fragments. Louise loves him—that is the main point ; 
but something still remains obscure. She hints at an event about to 
take place, which gives her courage to break through the reserve she 
has hitherto imposed on her feelings. What can this mean? Just as 
he is about to explore the mystery, the clerk gives a grunt, turns over 
on his side, flings out his heavy arm, and Charles is caught beneath it 
fast as ina trap. He escapes at last ; and next we find him engaged 
in a conversation with M. Prevére, in which it is settled that Charles 
shall take his departure that very evening for Geneva, to complete 
his studies, and bid a long farewell to the parsonage, an eternal one to 
Louise and his dearest hopes. He sets out accordingly, and proceeds 
some way on his journey ; but his thoughts are with the scenes he has 
left behind him, and at night his steps almost involuntarily follow the 
direction of his thoughts. He returns to bid a last farewell to the 
beloved spot, and to watch the last gleam of light shining through 
Louise’s window. He narrowly avoids being surprised by the suspi- 
cious clerk, and has just time to conceal himself in the church, where, 
exhausted by the fatigues and emotions of the day, he falls fast asleep. 
He wakes at a late hour on the following morning. It is Sunday ; the 
congregation are about to assemble, and it is now too late for him to 
escape. Fortunately, he recollects that the organ is undergoing repairs, 
and wiil not be played that day. He conceals himself in it, and over- 
hears a conversation about himself, M. Prevére, and the clerk. The 
conduct of the latter, in refusing his daughter’s hand to a foundling, 
is cordially approved by his fellow-parishioners, though much com- 
passionate sympathy is expressed for the poor harmless lad. At last, 
the pastor enters ; the conversation ceases, and the service begins. 
M. Prevére read the usual prayers, but, contrary to his usual custom, 
he did not join in the psalmody. He looked dejected, and his eyes 
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were bent alternately on Louise and on the empty seat which 
Charles used to occupy. After the last psalm he opened his bible, and 
having read the text, “ Whoso receiveth one of these little ones in my 
name, receiveth me,” he poured forth his christian sorrows in a stream 
of the noblest eloquence, simple and sublime, blending the loftiest tone 
of reproof with the humblest accents of a gentle, loving, and sorely 
afflicted heart. Louise is obliged to leave the church before the end 
of the sermon; the whole congregation are in tears, and the stubborn 
nature of the clerk himself is subdued. Three days afterwards, 
Charles, who had hastened straight to Geneva the moment he escaped 
from his hiding-place, received the following letter from Louise’s 
father :— 


“CHaRLEs,—M. Prevére spoke of you yesterday in his sermon, and said 
things that grieved me, coming from so worthy a pastor. So, after service, 
finding him alone under the acacias, I took his hand, being hard set to speak, 
my heart was so big. ‘ Well, old friend,’ says he to me, ‘ speak out ; did you 
think I was too harsh?’—‘It aint that,’ said I; ‘but I have repented since 
this morning, M. Prevére, or for that matter, since last uight. It’s Sunday 
to-day, and I don’t mean to take the sacrament till he comes back. Give him 
Louise.” 

“With that we embraced, and I felt that I ‘had done right, and I thank God 
for it for having enlightened me in time. M. Prevére talked to me after that. 
It was to tell me that you were to remain were you are, all the same, to learn a 
business. He will write to you, and so will Louise, when she has heard from 
you. 

“ By way of a token, Charles, I send you my watch, just as my father gave 
it to me. Jean Reynaud has cleaned it, and recommends that you should not 
lay it at night flat-ways, but hang it on a nail, in regard of the movement. 

“Adieu, Charles. Be steady and diligent. “ ReyBaz.” 


‘ Rosa et Gertrude, our author’s latest production, and the longest 
of his narrative compositions, is an exquisite tale, filled with the 
deepest pathos, and yet of no depressing tendency; on the contrary, 
the general impression it leaves on the reader’s mind is of that tem- 
perate sadness which naturally consoris with hope, fortitude, and 
discerning charity. The story is most effectively told, and with the 
greatest simplicity,—two qualities that bespeak the consummate art 
of the writer. Its principal subject turns upon the old theme, the 
trusting innocence of woman’s love betrayed by the perfidious cruelty 
of the accomplished hypocrite in passion. ‘The narrator is a bene- 
volent pastor, M. Bernier, one who is worthy to be the colleague of 
M. Prevére. Walking one day in a bye street of Geneva, he meets 
two young ladies, linked arm in arm, and struggling with low, cheery 
laughter against the gusts of wind that ruffles their drapery. After 
a little hesitation they take courage to accost M. Bernier: they are 
strangers, and have lost their way; the pastor accompanies them a 
short distance in the direction of their hotel, then quits them and 
proceeds on the business of his ministry to visit a dying man. Mean- 
while the appearance of the young strangers has made a singular 
impression upon him, which he accounts for, on reflection, by the 
contrast which their light-hearted youth and beauty, and their gay 
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and costly attire, presented to the scene of suffering and death with 
which his mind was occupied when he encountered them. He sees 
them again among his congregation in church, and is pleased with 
their modest and attentive demeanour. By-and-by the acquaintance 
ripens gradually into intimacy. The young ladies are quite alone in 
a town where they are total strangers, and the good clergymen cannot 
withhold from them the countenance and protection they meckly 
solicit at his venerable hands. 

By degrees he learns their history. They belonged to two wealthy 
families of Bréme, and had been inseparable friends from their earliest 
years. Rosa, the younger of the two, was married to M. le Comte de 
, whom the two friends agreed in extolling as endowed with all 
the graces and virtues under heaven. He had unfortunately been 
obliged, by the unexpected death of his father at Hamburg, to leave 
his young wife at Geneva, whilst he proceeded to discharge the duties 
which had devolved on him through that melancholy event. His 
return had been expected for some time ; he had ceased to write, and 
the two friends were greatly distressed by his prolonged absence, and 
his silence. To add to their perplexities, there was a young man re- 
siding in the same hotel, who, presuming on a slight acquaintance with 
M. le Comte, was so inconsiderate as to importune them with his visits 
at a time when they were manifestly indecorous. Their money was 
at last exhausted ; no remittances reached them, and the landlord grew 
pressing. ‘Thereupon the intrusive gentleman completed the impro- 
priety of his conduct by officiously volunteering to pay their bill. 
The indelicacy of this proceeding made their longer stay in the hotel 
impossible. But then came the difficulty, how were they to discharge 
their debt? M. Bernier suggested the obvious expedient that they 
should write to their families; but that counsel was unavailing. 
Rosa’s marriage had been a clandestine one ; Gertrude had been in- 
strumental in its accomplishment, and in the fervour of her romantic 
friendship had forsaken her family to be the constant witness of her 
Rosa’s happiness. The clergyman’s poor purse could afford them no 
help; therefore, with M. Bernier’s consent, they sold some of their 
trinkets, and retired to a modest lodging, which he procured for them 
in the house of an artizan, one of his parishioners. 

This step was blameless, honourable, and evidently the most prudent 
they could take under the circumstances ; and yet it became the occa- 
sion of fresh entanglements. The fact that they had sold their jewels 
was gossipped abroad, and added strength to the unfavourable conjec- 
tures induced by the singularity of their position. Scandal was busy 
with their names, and it was envenomed by the insiduous arts of their 
persecutor of the hotel, who hoped to bring Gertrude down to such 
an abject state of despair as would put her wholly at his mercy. 
Troubles and humiliations of all sorts fall one after the other on the 
poor guileless young creatures, and on the good old clergyman, their 
protector. ‘The skilful and easy manner in which all these details are 
managed, the natural sequency with which incident begets incident, 
ives to this part of the story a dramatic interest, of which it is hardly 
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possible to convey an idea in a sketch like the present. The character 
of M. Bernier comes out with admirable distinctness and individuality 
in the course of the novel and most distressing struggle in which he 
is engaged, from the time when he issues forth from the hotel, amidst 
the jeers of the spectators, with his young protégées clinging to him 
on either side, to the day when after every other door had been closed 
against them he receives them into his own humble dwelling, in spite 
of the grave rebukes of his reverend brethren in the ministry. When 
at last poor Rosa’s pregnancy becomes known to him, and his first 
impulse on recovering from the momentary stupor into which he is cast 
by this climax to his cares and afflictions, is to go and pronounce a 
fervent blessing on the young mother, the scene is perfectly sublime 
in its pathetic simplicity. The tragic interest of the story deepens 
continually from that moment, and with it our veneration for the 
lowly and endearing greatness of this good old man. The sympathy 
we feel for him sustains our attention beyond the atoning catastrophe 
with which the main action closes, up to the instant when he closes 
his recital, ten years after these events, and we leave him, at the age 
of eighty-three, like Tépffer’s own father, seated between his son and 
Gertrude, with their children gathered-round his knees. He is a real 
personage, like Parson Adams and Doctor Primrose; and the reader 
who has once made acquaintance with him will ever after retain an 
invincible conviction of his actual existence, all matter-of-fact-evidence 
to the contrary notwithstanding. Such is the mysterious supremacy 
of genius, compelling us to own a faith in defiance of knowledge. It 
appears to have been a part of the author’s purpose in delineating this 
character, to show how much single-hearted steadfastness and plain 
good sense, matured by vigilant exercise in the obscurest walk of duty, 
transcend even in practical utility the most consummate worldly 
cunning and address, and how much surer and more successful guides 
they are through the tangled and thorny mazes of life. M. Bernier 
is the very reverse of a man of the world. In point of mere knowing- 
ness, he would be overmatched by many a twelve-year-old cockney or 
gamin de Paris; and yet whilst we smile at his primitive, unworldly 
ways, we find in the end that he is equal to every emergency, seizes 
every occasion by the right handle, and whatever course he adopts is 
invariably the wisest and the best possible under the given circum- 
stances. 

The characters of Rosa and Gertrude are touched with scarcely less 
delicate discrimination and precision than that of M. Bernier. Rosa’s 
marriage, we need hardly say, proves to have been a diabolical 
mockery. The truth slowly unfolds itself. Gertrude is the first to 
discern it; for adversity disenchants her strong understanding from 
the delusions into which an enthusiastic temperament and desire to 
promote Rosa’s happiness had betrayed her inexperience. Her fault 
had proceeded from the unwise indulgence of her disinterested affection ; 
and as punishment visited her through the same channel with a life- 
long grief, wringing her heart at first with almost mortal anguish, 
but finally tempering and subliming her nature into what is most 
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divine on earth, the embodied ideal of excelling womanhood. Rosa 
dies broken-hearted, but loving and trusting with unwavering fidelity 
to the last. She is spared the pain of reading, under the hand of 
her infernal betrayer, the boasting avowal of his guilt, which is seen 
by her friends after her death ; and no proof short of that avails for a 
moment to shake her belief in his worth and in the sincerity of his 
passion. The sorrow that kills her cannot wring from ber a word 
bearing the semblance of a reproach to her murderer. The unkind- 
ness that defeats her life has no power to wound her love. Her 
character, fond, confiding, utterly unselfish, and transparently ingen- 
uous, seems an exact image of that of Desdemona, whom she resembles 
too in her one sin—filial disobedience—and its fatal consequences. 


2.—MASANIELLO. Drama da Raffaelle. Nocchi. Lucca: 1847. 


Tue subject of this drama, always one of peculiar interest, has in the 
above been treated by a young Italian poet with great power and 
feeling. ‘The beautiful manner in which the love of the ill-fated 
Neapolitan fishermen for his people breaks out, even in spite of the 
deadly influence of the poison which has affected his reason, is sketched 
with a master’s hand. The episode of Neller, the only child and joy 
of her poor blind father, and the improvisatrice of the Mercato, is one 
of touching beauty, and we would strongly recommend this drama to 
all lovers of Italian literature. 


3.—INFERNO DI DANTE ALIGHIERI IN VERSI E IN Prosa. Firenza, 
1847. 


Tuis is an attempt to facilitate the study of Dante by the addition of 
a prose Italian version at the end of each page. Should it prove 
acceptable, as seems probable, to young persons studying Italian, the 
‘Inferno’ will be followed by the ‘ Purgatorio’ and the ‘ Paradiso.’ 





INTELLIGENCE AND CORRESPONDENCE. 
Infant Schools.—Mr. James Buchanan. 


Ir is highly satisfactory to us to note the facts, from time to time, 
which mark that a growing interest in the subject of education is 
beginning to pervade every department of government. Inquiries, it 
appears, have been instituted, through the Colonial Office, to discover 
the present abode of Mr. James Buchanan, the first teacher of Infant 
Schools in Great Britain, and their original founder in the proper 
sense of the term ; inasmuch as it is not so much those who with phi- 
lanthropic objects establish a school, as he who first introduces the 
plan which makes a school succeed, to whom the country is chiefly 
indebted for the gift of education. We have been favoured with a 
copy of the following letter, and we trust it may lead to some public 
acknowledgment of services which no amount of pecuniary recom- 
pense could adequately repay; that may solace an old age of modest 
and retiring merit. 
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Cape Town, February 4th, 1847. 


S1r,—I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter, dated 
the Ist instant, informing me that a despatch had been received from the 
Right Honourable the Secretary of State, directing inquiries to be made 
whether Mr. James Buchanan is residing in this colony, and in what capacity ; 
and requesting me, as the son of Mr. James Buchanan, to furnish whatever 
—— I can on thie subject with a view to its transmission to the Secretary 
of State. 

In reply, I have the happiness of being able to state that my father, Mr. 
James Buchanan, is residing with my sister, Miss Anne Buchanan, teacher of 
the Infant School at Rondebosch, near Cape Town (of which institution you, 
sir, are President), by whom he is chiefly supported, his advancing age ren- 
dering him incapable of much continuous exertion. 

I may be permitted to add, that my father arrived in this colony in the year 
1839, on his way to New Zealand, whither he was proceeding with the view of 
establishing infant schools for the benefit of the settlers’ and native children 
in connection with the New Zealand Company. This was after he had been 
occupied for a period of twenty-four years, uninterruptedly, in the work of 
infant education (about four years at Lanark, from 1815, and twenty years in 
Westminster, from 1819), during which time many thousands of young children 
had successively passed under his care and received the impress of an earnest 
and pious spirit; while a practical exemplification was thus constantly, for so 
long a time, furnished of the working of the infant system, whereby great 
numbers of teachers were made acquainted with it, and who afterwards, with 
more or less success, carried it into operation in different parts of the country. 
Delighting in the work of infant instruction for its own sake, and the system 
he had originated having spread and been adopted throughout the kingdom ; he 
became impressed with a desire to extend its usefulness to the promising sphere, 
which, according to the accounts then published, appeared to be opening so 
favorably in the settlements projected by the New Zealand Company. Passing 
the Cape for this purpose, in December 1839, the vessel in which he sailed 
unexpectedly touched here, where my brother and myself were then engaged in 
teaching,—and here, at our solicitation, he providentially remained ; we reim- 
bursing the Company for the expense they had incurred on his account. 

Since then, he has not been directly connected with any particular school,— 
but has found an agreeable exercise for his ruling affection, in instructing the 
children, and (coloured) servants of some Dutch families in the neighbourhood. 

Trusting that these particulars, which are all capable of instant verification, 
may be satisfactory oth weed to the object of the inquiry,— 

I have &ce. 
(Signed.) WiiiiaM Bucnanan. 
The Hon. J. Montagu, Esq. Secretary to Government. 


We find the following remarks in the Cape Town Journal of 
January last (No. 308), upon the article we published on this subject 
in our number for October, 1846. After confirming our account of 
the origin of Infant Schools as an accurate statement, the Editor 
remarks :— 

“ We think it not unfitting to state here (from personal knowledge), that 
the first Infant School in England was removed to a oe erected for the 
purpose, in Vincent Square, and maintained, by the liberality of Benjamin 
Smith, Esq., M.P. for Norwich, after it had been three or four years in opera 
tion in Brewer’s Green, supported by Lord Brougham, Lord Lansdowne, 
Jobn Smith, James Mill, Joseph Wilson, and—let him not be forgotten 
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Zachariah Macauley. It was in Brewer’s Green that Mr. Wilderspin first 
became aware of the existence of such an institution; and it is a fact that he 
was introduced on the establishment of the second school in Spitalficlds, as 
correctly stated by the Reviewer.” 


We learn from a paragraph in another newspaper of the same 
colony, that the Editor of the Cape Town Journal is Mr. William 
Buchanan, the writer of the preceding letter; an authority un- 
questionable for the facts to which the letter and the extract refer. 


** In our observations upon the article on Infant Schools in the Westminster 

and Foreign Quarterly Review for October, 1846, which we had marked for 
notice, we have been a little anticipated by our contemporary of the Cape Town 
Mail, on whom falls all the merit and the honour—for we believe it is to the 
father of that individual that the subject chiefly applies. And thus it is that 
modest merit is often buried in obscurity, and thus do some run off with the 
prize which in all justice should be shared by others. No objection has been 
raised to the annuity or pension granted to Mr. Wilderspin,—who appears to 
have been worthy of his reward,—but he seems to have forgotten to render 
honour where honour was due, and to have lost sight of the head and founder 
of that system which brought him fame and comfort. 
_ “Were Mr. James Buchanan now in London, instead of being sepulchred 
in Grave-street, Cape Town, his high claim to public esteem might not go long 
unrewarded. Fame, with her trumpet tongue, would spread his deserts 
through the press; and although as ‘a Moravian or Swedenborgian Teacher’ 
he might not meet with much ccuntenance or success in the neighbourhood of 
the Old Church Sanctuary, still, as an admirer of that angelic and intellectual 
spirit, whose love and wisdom are now shining through the /etter of Scripture, 
(and whose theology and philosophy are spreading and enlightening in all 
directions), he would not be left solitary as a pelican of the wilderness, but 
have companions of his own sphere.”—African Journal, Jan, 21, 1847. 


THE ISTHMUS OF PANAMA. 


Bay of Panama, on board Her Majesty’s 
Ship, Herald, February 6th, 1847. 


In your letter of the 15th December, which I received the 24th January, 
you ask my opinion respecting canals and roads across the Isthmus of Panama. 
I have had ample leisure to learn what people think and say here about this 
matter, and I have also seen what has toon written and published on the 
subject. French surveyors have examined the whole territory, and are in 
favour of a canal; and the ‘ Journal des Debats’ fancied, some time since, 
that French three-deckers would soon be able to make a passage through the 
Isthmus. I have seen the plans, and must acknowledge that they are very 
ingenious; unfortunately they are not practicable. They might be, if this 
country were sufficiently inhabited; but since a man may travel here for days 
together without meeting with even a single human being, it is easy to perceive 
that there is a total want of hands for such gigantic enterprizes. Nor are there 
any labourers to spare in the West India Islands, and if Europeans were brought 
hither they could not perform the work ; they would speedily perish, as did 
happen during former days with five hundred Irishmen, who arrived as sct- 
tlers. The Spanish authorities made prisoners of them, and employed them to 
make aroad. They were by no means forced to labour severely. The length 
of the day here is only twelve hours, and during the hottest hours those people 
were allowed to rest ; yet they all perished in a short period, not one survived. 
If we consider the expense which the introduction of Europeans, the impor- 
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tation of provisions, tools and materials, would imply, it would be found to 
exceed every possible estimate, and amount to far more than any company or 
nation could afford to furnish. Besides this project of a canal, others have 
been started, but whoever has seen the country and is acquainted with the 
locality and other circumstances, is forced to acknowledge that all are equally 
impracticable. Mr. Loyd’s proposal of a railway has found much favour. His 
plan is to make a railroad from the river Trinadad to La Chorrea. This 
would not touch Panama, unless connected with it by a branch road. Others 
want to proceed up the river Chagres as far as Gorgona and Cruces, small 
villages in the centre of the country, and from thence by railroad to Panama. 
These projects, although probably less impracticable than that of the canal, 
would still cost enormous sums. Many hills, rivers, and ravines would have 
to be passed, causing labour and outlay beyond all reasonable means. The most 
rational and feasible plan, and one which has been generally approved of, is 
the making an ordinary road, practicable for waggons and carriages, although 
there are neither waggons, carriages, nor carts in the whole country. But 
there is no money here to defray the expense—in fact there are no means to 
repair the old causeway, only four feet wide, and formerly constructed by the 
Spaniards. 

The Atlantic Steam Navigation Company has offered to contribute largely 
towards the repair of the said causeway from Cruces to Panama, and has had 
it surveyed for that purpose, because of the complaints of travellers, many of 
whom prefer the long passage round Cape Horm—a strong proof indeed of the 
abominable state of the road. It is, in fact, thought—and I believe justly— 
that within a couple of years it will be perfectly impassable ; but, nevertheless, 
the causeway will not be repaired, nor a new road be made. They think, at 
Bagota, that the rise of Panama would ruin the three provinces, and therefore 
oppose all proposals of this kind. This miserable jealousy checks all advance, 
and Panama, formerly so flourishing, but now more than half in ruins— 
called the Golden Cup, because of its wealth—will probably be, fifty years 
hence, but a heap of rubbish.—Yours, faithfully, 

BERTHOLD SEEMAN. 
Naturalist on board H.M.S. Herald. 





NEW ZEALAND. 
Karori, near Wellington, New Zealand, November 9, 1846. 

As a fine field for colonization, there is “no mistake” about this country. 
Its advantages are very great. The climate is excellent,—not so mild as at 
first stated, for the winds and rains sometimes render it harsh, but it is most 
salubrious. In the twelve months ending March 31, 1846, we had— 

Fine and sunny days .. ee 220 
Cloudy, but fair ee oe 24 
—— Days without rain, 244 
Showery days .. ee ee 100 
Rainy days... ee ve 21 
—— Days with rain, 121 

In the year we had forty-one gales of wind ; the night-frosts in the six win- 
ter months were twenty-two. We had fourteen slight shocks of earthquake, 
and eleven days on which more or less thunder and lightning occurred. The 
frosts are slight, and disappear at 9 a.M. 

The characteristics of the climate are mild, humid—equable yet variable— 
and windy. It is rather a perpetual spring—the grass being rarely parched, 
and the trees always green—than a climate of very marked differences. The 
following is a table of the temperature at my house, 591 feet above the level 
of the sea, during this year, 1846, 
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Mean | Mean of | Lowest | Highest | | 

| at | hottest | at | at Fair days Cloudy.Showery.| Rainy. 
|| 9) AuMs | time. 9 A.M. 2 P.M. 

January ..|| 58.3 | 663 | 52 | 72 | 16 (3 || 2 
February... || 60 66.25 | 50 78 22 1 5 0 
March....|| 55 | 643 | 52 | 73 | 20 | 4 7 0 
April.....|| 56.7 | 62.8 | 50 | 75 | 13 | 2 7 8 
AY s+ eeee| 50 | 58 | 34 | 68 | 12 | 4 5 | 10 
June... 45.5 | 52 | 36 | 68 | 19 | 1 5 5 
July... | 423 | 508 | 31 | 58 | 16 | 1 | 10 4 
August. | 455 | 533 | 34 | 6 | 14/11] 8) 8 
September. | 48 56 | 42 | 63 17 0 10 3 
October... 53.5 | 60 | 42 | 74 | 20 | 1 5 | 5 

















Port Nicholson is a splendid harbour, capable of containing the whole Eng- 
lish navy. It must command all the trade of the Southern Islands, and half 
that of the Northern. It is surrounded by hills, which give a picturesque but 
forbidding aspect to the country. It is behind a part of this of ex of hills that 
I live, on a sort of table-land, comprising about 4,000 acres. The hills, except 
near the coast, are covered with forest. Karori yields the finest timber ; it 
has about 230 inhabitants, who, for the most part, cultivate five acres of land, 
and make money by sawing. 

The Hutt valley is a rich alluvial soil, far more profitable to the farmer, but 
not so well adapted to private persons. Where we raise twenty-eight bushels 
of wheat to the acre, the Hutt farmers get forty or more. I have a section of 
122 acres, rather under two miles from the town, and I have cleared seventeen 
acres, and am building a house, which will be two miles and a half from the 
court-house. We raise most of our own food,—having cows, pigs, poultry, 
and farm produce. 

Governor Gray has been here just a year, and has certainly done wonders in 
the time; making himself deservedly popular. He has put down the war, 
north and south; and although some slight disturbances and irritation may 
arise, nothing serious should be anticipated, as the majority of the natives are 
much attached to us, and are mel with him. The chief, Rangihaieta, is 
driven north of Otaki, fifty miles from Wellington, and has only thirty followers 
with him. This settlement consequently feels the advantage of tranquillity ; 
trade is flourishing; great importations of sheep and cattle are taking place ; 
and the grassy plains of the interior, just behind our hills, are becoming over- 
spread with the surplus sheep and cattle of N.S. Wales. The flocks and herds 
increase rapidly, and the owners are becoming rich, for the demand for the 
troops has raised prices considerably. The Governor is also doing a lasting 
good by making roads, where we had before only bridle-paths. Parts of the 
Porirua road, now complete, look like English Macadamized roads; and the 
same sort of roads are to be continued up the Hutt, thence to the Wairarapa 
plains, and through Karori to Ohariu, on the coast. 

The colony is to be divided into two, this being the seat of government for 
one, with some members of council elected. As this is understood to be on 
Governor Gray’s recommendation, it renders him more popular. 

We have just received the twentieth report of the Company. It complains 
of Gray for the only policy that could save the country; and it shows great 
want of information in supposing the settlements are likely to be “ broken up 
and dispersed,” for they have been improving ever since the repeal of the 
debenture ordinance (return to cash payments), and are now very prosperous. 
The real shock was when the Company ceased to spend money two years ago. 
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CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 


1. Tue British Wortp In THE East; a Guide, Historical, Moral, 
and Commercial, to India, China, Australia, South Africa, and the 
other Possessions or Connexions of Great Britain in the Eastern 
and Southern Seas. By Leitch Ritchie. Two Volumes. London: 
W. H. Allen & Co., 7, Leadenhall Street. 1847. 


An able summary of events connected with the rise, progress, and 
present state of the British Empire in the eastern hemisphere. The 
author has well worked out the desire of the publishers “to have the 
spirit and results of history in a form at once popular and practical ;” 
and although he professes to give only “the heads of knowledge,” 
there is nothing dry in the manner in which his task has been per- 
formed; on the contrary the book is exceedingly readable, and will be 
found of great value both as a work for reference, and as presenting 
a comprehensive and interesting sketch of the history of an important 
portion of a mighty empire. 

As a matter of course, the history of our Indian possessions occupies 
a large portion of these volumes: and the recent important proceedings 
in the northern provinces of that empire have been impartially re- 
corded. The author’s summary of these events may be quoted as a 
fair specimen of the work :— 


“Such, in few words, is the history of an event which has caused much 
angry discussion in England. In these pages it passes with little observation, 
because it is read with the context of our Indian history. We have seen the 
little storekeepers of the coast rise before our eyes till they have become the 
sovereigns of a mighty empire. Dotted here and there among their dominions 
are some of the native states that have borne a part in our narrative, and which 
are still allowed to retain a nominal independence. But the independence 
consists in the privilege of being governed in the nineteenth century according 
to the model of earlier ages, when the country was the private property and 
the people the personal slaves of the prince; and every year the number of 
such states becomes smaller, by a process which is termed spoliation and 
tyranny by those who read history with the eyes of the mind shut. Sinde 
was the western frontier, including the Indus, the moat of our magnificent 
fortress; and the horrors of her misgovernment were not even respectable by 
their antiquity in the eyes of the inhabitants, being perpetrated by strangers 
and usurpers. Lord Auckland saw the necessity for the paramount power 
obtaining a command over her own frontier; and Lord Ellenborough, when 
the moment for coercion came, following in the steps of those men who have 
really won the dominion of India for England, instead of entering into a league 
with the brutal princes against the people, swept the former from their thrones 
at a blow, and opened to the latter the prospect of a future in their social ex- 
istence, hitherto shut out from them by the dull, dreary present of oriental 
despotism. 

** But the Governor-General did not act thus in the case which next pre- 
sented itself. The direct line of the Sindia family had expired in 1827, and a 
boy, chosen by adoption to fill the throne, suffering the entire rule to continue 
in the hands of his minister, spent his brief life in debauchery, and died child- 
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less in 1843. Another boy was adopted by the queen dowager, herself a little 
girl, when a struggle for power commenced between his minister, who had been 
opposed by the British government, and that of the late maharajah. The 
whole country was convulsed by the strife, and the ex-minister proving to be 
the stronger, brought over the queen dowager to his interest, and sent troops 
and artillery to guard the Chambul against the British. 

“But the British had determined to interfere, and their approach was not 
to be stayed. Onward they marched, to the number of fourteen thousand men. 
In vain the little queen submitted; in vain the turbulent minister was brought 
in chains to the camp; it was necessary to make a demonstration which should 
awe the wild chiefs of the country; and on the 29th of December, moving in 
two separate lines of march, they arrived at Maharajpore and Punniar, and 
found the Mahrattas, much stronger in number and posted on heights de- 
fended by ravines and one hundred pieces of artillery, ready to receive them. 
The Governor-General, who was in advance, found himself unawares in the 
midst of the battle, and preserved this accidental post without flinching, en- 
couraging the men to do their duty, The entrenchments and batteries of the 
enemy were carried at the point of the bayonet, but with severe loss; and the 
Mahrattas behind, sustaining the shock that ensued with determined courage, 
were driven off the field after having slain or wounded a thousand of their 
assailants. Gwalior, the capital of the state, was then entered by the British 
without opposition, and a treaty concluded on the 10th of January, which 
leaves the country at the mercy of such disturbances nearly as much as ever. 

“We have seen, throughout this strange eventful history, that the British 
in the acquisition of territory were, in their own estimation, never in the wrong. 
Infraction of treaties, treachery, debt, and a thousand other good and sufficient 
causes explained every step they took, from the little factory of Surat, to the 
throne of the Great Mogul: but the explanation, unluckily, was satisfactory to 
only one of the two parties concerned. The people of India understood con- 
quest, for they are used to it; and no people under heaven care less whether 
the new government be legitimate or not, provided it be better than the last. 
But argument is quite another thing; they will quibble on the points of a state 
paper as skilfully as an European; and, if they do not find their situation 
ameliorated by the treaty, they will, without scruple, take advantage of any 
real or supposed advantage they may have in the ratiocination to break it. 
In the case of Sinde, the Ameers were deposed and their dominions confiscated 
because they persisted in endangering the peace of India and outraging the 
supreme power. In the case of Gwalior, by the failure of heirs the succession 
had lapsed to the British, as lords paramount and successors of the Mogul; 
but instead of taking possession of the country they merely entered into a treaty 
to strengthen the hands, and thus perpetuate the misgovernment of the rajah. 
The councils of the wr my have been divided between these two lines of: 
policy from the days of Clive down to the present year. 

** It may be said, that if there is an error in the latter course it is on the 
side of delicacy and moderation, and that at any rate the dominion of India 
has been falling and is falling into the hands of the company as rapidly as 
could have been expected. There seems to be great theoretical weight in this 
argument, although its decision may be questionable in of practical 
utility. Without affecting to say that the Indian subjects of the British have 
as yet derived all the benefit they ought to have done from the government of 
an enlightened nation, it cannot be denied that, after a dreary pause of per- 
haps thousands of years, they have, at least, under the new auspices, begun that 
career of social progress which it is to be hoped is the destiny of the whole 
human race; while under the native princes the people do not even remain 
stationary, but are continuing the downward course of barbarism and decay, 
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which we have traced to a period antecedent to the visit of Alexander the 
Great.””—p. 317. 


The following extracts contain a succinct account of the events 
which led to the war with China :— 


“In 1840, an event occurred of extraordinary importance, not only to India, 
but to the whole world; but, as it will become our duty in another division of 
the work to describe somewhat at large the circumstances of the Chinese war, 
it is unnecessary to do more than briefly allude to them here. China had 
always been looked upon with a sort of awe by Europeans. The vastness 
of the empire would have signified little to the desperadoes of the west, but 
the concentration of its powers under a single government placed it altogether 
in a different category from India; and having no rival princes to enthrone or 
dethrone, no field for coercion or intrigue, they continued to trade and cringe, 
and to consider the permission to do so (which was not always granted) 
as a peculiar happiness. 

* But commerce, although with so vast and concentrated a mass to work 
upon, at — performed the task allotted to it in the destinies of mankind, 
The trade of the ‘ western barbarians ’ extended till it became an object of in- 
terest, then of uneasiness, then of alarm, to the Imperial Government. They 
had hit upon a drug as an article so well adapted to the taste of the Chinese, 
that the balance of trade turned against that people, who at length required 
to pay in money for the gratification of what had become almost a necessary. 
The perpetual drain of the precious metals was met, not as it would have been 
in Europe, by restraining imposts, but by utter prohibition ; which, itis hardly 
necessary to say, in the case of a country with so extensive a seaboard and so 
imperfect a preventive service, merely injured the revenue without injuring 
the trade. Nay, the trade flourished the more as the stricter grew the prohi- 
bitions. Taste was changed into passion, and commerce into gaming. Even 
the heads of the local goyernment, and probably the members of the imperial 
cabinet themselves, shared in the spoil of the revenue; while the Europeans 
flung themselves with zeal and determination upon the chances of a business 
which was no more illegal now than the regular trade had repeatedly been, 
and in which they won and lost large fortunes. Their own government de- 
clined interfering, for the drug, by whomever bought, was a source of large 
profit to India, and it was no affair of theirs to assist a foreign power to en- 
force its customs’ regulations. The emperor grew desperate, er was pre- 
cious, opium immoral ; and the nation grew poor and drunken at the same 
moment. Still he would not be persuaded, even by his own more intelligent 
councillors, to take the only step which could by possibility have the slightest 
effect ; and heaping insults and outrages upon the barbarians, he at length 
goaded them into war. Inthe middle of 1840, an expedition left India against 
a country containing between three and four hundred million inhabitants ; and 
after the usual horrors attendant upon successful invasion, forced a treaty from 
the Chinese on the 29th of August, 1842, in which the opium trade was not 
mentioned at all, but by which the emperor bound bimself to pay twenty-one 
million dollars for the expenses of the war, to open five principal ports for 
trade, and to cede the island of Hong Kong in perpetuity to the British 
Crown. The news of this treaty and of the destruction of Ghuzni and recap- 
ture of Cabool reached England by the same mail! ”—p. 311. 


Some appropriate reflections conclude a summary of the horrors 
of the “ Opium War :’— 

“ Such were the fortunes and results of the opium war, which a thousand 
years hence will still remain as one of the great landmarks of history, The 
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few details we have given exhibit in a striking point of view the singular au- 
dacity of British troops ; an audacity not arising, like that of the equally in- 
trepid Tartars, from mere animal courage, but from a devout faith in the 
prodigious machine of which every soldier is conscious of forming an integral 
part. In a body of imperfect organization, the parts act for themselves, and 
all depends upon individual skill and valour or popular impulse ; but in the 
British army, the squadron, the division, the troop, the company, the men— 
all give themselves up to their assigned duty in the absolute certainty of sup- 
port. It is this universal feeling of identity, this implicit confidence in each 
other which gives success to a high and heroical valour, that would otherwise 
have more effect in warming the imagination than in influencing the destinies 
of mankind. But the hideous atrocities of the British troops are altogether 
unsusceptible of excuse, unless the blame be transferred from the individuals 
who perpetrated them to the system of which they were the blind and fatal 
instruments. The fact that war converts men for the time into demons, 
cannot be more strikingly illustrated than by the habitual massacres of fugitives 
committed by an army that was never exposed to the smallest chance of de- 
feat, and whose losses, compared with that of the enemy, were not as one to 
five hundred. Still, these very massacres were merciful in their effect. The 
survivors of a Chinese force that had once been subjected to them never rallied ; 
one after one the armies of the empire vanished from the field no more to re- 
turn ; and a war which might otherwise have desolated the country for many 
years, was brought to a close, as intercepted despatches testify, by the abso- 
lute want of soldiers to maintain it. The reprisals of the Chinese, it may be 
added, were limited by their weakness and their fears, except in one memor- 
able instance, which occurred after the slaughter of the Tartars at Chapoo. 
This was the public execution, at Formosa, of three hundred British subjects 
who had been shipwrecked on that island.”—p. 370. 


With this quotation we must conclude our notice of a work which 
seems in every way worthy of public patronage. 


2. A Sxetcn or Assam; with some Account or THE Hut. 
Trises. By an Officer in the H.E.LC. Bengal Native Infantry, in 
civil employ. With Illustrations, from Sketches by the Author. 
London: Smith, Elder, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 1847. 


So little is really known of Assam, and the districts immediately 
adjoining, that the present volume must be regarded as being a 
valuable addition to our stock of information regarding a compara- 
tively unexplored country. In 1840, the author was appointed 
second in command to the Assam Light Infantry; and he appears to 
have set out in high spirits at the prospect of again doing duty in a 
country he had previously visited, and in which he felt “an uncom- 
mon degree of interest.” He assumed the command of his detach- 
ment at Saikwah, selected as a military post in 1839, when the station 
of Suddeah, on the opposite bank of the Burrampooter, was burned 
by the neighbouring tribes. Saikwah is described as a most desolate 
place, “surrounded by fierce and treacherous tribes, who occupy a 
most impenetrable tree and grass jungle, and whose endeavours are 
perpetually directed to the annihilation of the troops.” It is said to 
be “by no means so desirable a station for the health of the troops as 
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the deserted post of Suddeah, in an open plain of six miles in extent;” 
but the object in changing the locality seems to have been that of 
protecting the tea plantations at Muttuck “from the sudden aggres- 
sions of the numerous wild, fierce, border tribes.” 

After a short residence at Saikwah, the author was removed to 
Burpetah, on the Chant Khawa river. The appearance of this place 
in the rainy season, when the whole country is under water, is thus 
described :-— 


“The population of Burpetah is estimated at about three thousand souls. 
Their huts are built without any regularity, on high artificial mounds of earth, 
in the centre of gardens of betel-nut and plantain trees, clumps of bamboos, 
cane and grass jungle, mango and other large trees; under the shade of which, 
impervious to the sun, roads or channels intersect the town in every direction. 
In the rainy season, these channels, owing to the inundation of the country, 
are filled with water many feet in depth. Every house, consequently, is pro- 
vided with one or more canoes, in which the inhabitants visit each other’s 
isolated positions; and the cattle are brought upon the little eminences at 
night, and housed oftentimes under the same roof with the family, if not in 
the same room. Daily may the cattle be seen swimming across these street- 
streams in search of a dry spot of land on which to graze. In this manner, 
for four months of each year—June, July, August, and September—are the 
people surrounded by floods; but, as if endowed with amphibious natures, 
they seem equally happy in or out of the water, and pass their time on board 
their boats in trading with other villages throughout Assam. When at home, 
they amuse themselves during the rainy season in collecting the wood which 
floats down the rivers, from the destruction of their banks (alluded to in the 
foregoing chapter), and in the sport of catching wild buffaloes, deer, and pigs, 
which are now seen in great numbers swimming across the rivers from the 
low, inundated grounds, to reach the more elevated spots, on which to subsist ; 
the animals in their passage being overtaken by canoes, are captured with the 
aid of ropes and spears, with little difficulty.”"—p. 16. 


The greater portion of the volume is devoted to an account of the 
various Assamese tribes: from that relating to the Muttucks, we 
extract the following observations on the cultivation of Assam tea: — 


“The tea plant is indigenous in Muttuck, and the Assam Tea Company 
have cultivated many gardens, greatly to the benefit of Upper Assam; and if 
the Company steadily prosecute the speculation, thousands of labourers will, 
in the course of time, resort thither for employment, and become permanent 
settlers. ‘Tea, it is believed, may he grown in sufficient quantity to supply the 
English market, and afford a handsome remuneration to the speculators. An 
inconsiderate expenditure of capital placed the Assam Tea Company in great 
jeopardy, and at one time it was feared the scheme would be abandoned. The 
number of managers and assistants appointed by the Assam Company to carry 
on their affairs and superintend their tea gardens, on large salaries, was quite 
unnecessary : one or two experienced European superintendents to direct the 
native establishment would have answered every purpose. A vast number of 
Coolies (or labourers) were induced to proceed to Upper Assam, on high 
wages, to cultivate the gardens; but bad arrangements having been made to 
supply them with proper wholesome food, many were seized with sickness. 
On their arrival at the tea plantations, in the midst of high and dense tree 
jungle, numbers absconded, and others met an untimely end. The rice served 
out to the Coolies, from the Assam Tea Company’s store rooms, was so bad as 
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not to be fit to be given to elephants, much less to human beings. The loss of 
these labourers, A had been conveyed to Upper Assam at a great expense, 
deprived the Company of the means of cultivating so great an extent of 
country as would otherwise have been ensured; for the scanty population 
of Upper Assam offered no means of replacing the deficiency of hands. Another 
importation of labourers seems desirable, to facilitate and accomplish an under- 
taking formed under most auspicious circumstances. Nor was the improvi- 
dence of the Company in respect to labourers the only instance of their 
mismanagement. Although the Company must have known that they had no 
real use or necessity for a steamer, a huge vessel was nevertheless purchased, 
and frequently sent up and down the Burrampooter river from Calcutta, carry- 
ing little else than a few thousand rupees for the payment of their establish- 
ment in Upper Assam, which might have been transmitted through native 
bankers, pa | in saved the Company a most lavish and unprofitable waste of 
capital.”—p. 107, 


The author gives an interesting account of the process of gold- 
washing, which now seems to be in some measure neglected. From 
the following extract, the capabilities of Assam seem to be very great, 
though the indolence of the inhabitants prevents them from taking 
advantage of the bounties of nature:— 


“In many parts of the province, coal of a good quality is found, and indeed 
the soil of Assam generally may be considered extremely rich. It abounds in 
valuable products, such as rice, sugar-cane, Moongah silk, pepper, mustard- 
seed, and cotton. But the bounty of nature is marred by the imdolence and 
apathy of man ; the cultivator seldom looks beyond his immediate wants, and 
makes no attempt to improve his condition. In fact, in agricultural, commer- 
cial, and suasibebudien industry, this country may be considered at least a 
century behind Bengal ; and there seems little prospect of improvement, ex- 
cepting by the introduction of a more active and industrious people, who might 
stimulate the natives to increased exertions. An inveterate indulgence in the 
use of opium by the —— at large, is the curse of the country, depressing 
the industry and withering the physical energies of the people, by limiting 
their desires to the gratification of the wants of the day.”—p. 133. 


The volume contains a number of beautiful illustrations, from 
sketches by the author, who has performed more than his promise to 
produce a book of mere amusement, since the contents of the present 
publication will add many interesting particulars to the previously 
existing knowledge of Assam, and will doubtless lead the public to 
await with some impatience the larger volume promised in the 
preface. 


3. FLorRENTINE History, From THE EARLIEST AUTHENTIC RECORDS 
TO THE ACCESSION OF FERDINAND THE THIRD, GRAND DUKE OF 
Tuscany. By Captain H. E. Napier, R.N., F.R.S. In Six Vols. 
Vols. 5 and 6. London: Edward Moxon, Dover Street. 1847. 

Captain Napter’s ‘Florentine History’ is concluded in the two 

volumes now before us; and we know not that greater praise can be 

bestowed upon the author or his work, than by saying that the con- 
clusion is worthy of the commencement, and that throughout the 
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whole six volumes there is the same evidence of minute research, the 
same regard to accuracy of detail, and the same spirited style of 
narrative as characterised the early portions, and at once established 
the gallant Captain’s right to take rank with the most “ honest chroni- 
clers” of any period. 

There is, however, one fault, and in such a work a grave one, but 
this, perhaps, is not so much the fault of the author as of the pub- 
lisher—we allude to the omission of a general Index. We have before 
had occasion to complain of the same omission, in noticing other 
books recently published—but it is especially inexcusable in such a 
work as the ‘ Florentine History,’ and is not at all compensated by 
the comprehensive summary of the contents of the chapters given in 
each volume. In a standard work like this, the reader will continu- 
ally have occasion to refer, not only to the chapter, but to the very 
page’; and this without the trouble and loss of time incident upon 
wading through the mass of matter given in the contents: there 
is not even a running title to direct him in his researches. We have 
no doubt that many, like ourselves, will feel sadly disappointed at an 
omission, which in a great measure spoils an otherwise admirable 
book. 

The fifth volume opens with the reign of the licentious tyrant 
Alexander, and the sixth ends with that of the enlightened Leopold L.; 
and few men display more opposite characters than those two ducal 
governors of Florence. From an enumeration of the reforms intro- 
duced into Tuscany by the liberal Leopold, we quote a description of 
his virtual abolition of the game laws—a step which ought in many 
respects to be followed at home. 


“The game laws had only been partially assaulted by a a ae of 
l 


sixteen royal ‘ Bandite,’ or preserves, in 1772; but this was now followed by a 
more vigorous blow at privileges which, besides their essential injustice, ruined 
the means and morals of many for the selfish gratification of a few, and were 
highly and universally pernicious. Eight more game preserves were now 
opened to public amusement and the relief of agriculture: and after thus 
sacrificing twenty-four royal parks on the altar of justice, Leopold could afford 
to strike the harder at those more numerous dens belonging to noble families 
who had once shared in all the noxious bounty of the Medici. Twenty-five 
additional nests of agrarian desolation were thus annihilated, but still he pro- 
ceeded cautiously even in the removal of these notorious evils; and although 
his delay in disparking all the royal preserves is not clearly accounted for, it 
may well be supposed that their injury to farmers had been already arrested. 
He still, however, left untouched some feudal rights belonging to crown vassals, 
not with any idea of letting them long enjoy that objectionable authority, but 
merely recoiling for a more vigorous spring at all seignorial power, all bar- 
barous laws, and every remnant of Medician vanity. The grand duke’s unre- 
laxing vigilance led him, on the 23rd of March, 1776, to strike another blow at 
the chace; wherefore, a third edict reduced all royal preserves to the moderate 
limits of four villas in the neighbourhood of Florence, namely the Poggio 
Imperiale, the Cascine dell "Isola, Cerreto Guidi, and Monte Vetturini, the 
limits of which were clearly defined; because uncertainty on this point had 
ever been a source of great and universal vexation. These were made coverts 
for small game only, which did little comparative mischief; every other neigh- 
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bourhood being delivered, as regarded crown property, from the monstrous 
tyranny of cruel and heartless game laws. Leopold’s reasons, as he himself 
expresses them, were to prevent the arbitrary conduct of gamekeepers, the 
vexations and prosecutions occasioned by such powers and privileges, and to 
liberate proprietors and cultivators from a bondage so injurious to agriculture 
and their own personal welfare. Our ancient forest laws and our existing 
game laws afford sufficient proof of the moral and physical evils generated from 
an undue pursuit of law-protected amusements, which as it were fracture the 
rights and happiness of multitudes, while they tempt the more resolute 
sufferers to snap every legal tie adverse to the existing temptation or necessity, 
and to snap them without any moral consciousness of wrong—the law is 
unjust, the poacher feels it to be so, and his only thought is how to break it 
with impunity. This passion for field sports, which does not appear to have 
much influenced the ancient Romans, was brought into Italy by the Franks 
and Lombards, whose laws are full of it; the republican Florentines, however, 
seem to have paid little attention to such pastimes, probably because they were 
too much absorbed in commerce, politics, and sedition, and in the Florentine 
statutes it is said to be scarcely alluded to. The Medician princes were the 
first that encouraged it, even to folly, and none followed the chase more keenly 
than Cosimo I., even before he mounted the throne. From him downwards 
we find a constant accumulation of tyrannical laws on that indurating subject. 
Amongst these princes, from the days of Francis I. to those of Ferdmand IL, 
field sports were carried tv a terrible perfection. The number of salaried 
huntsmen belonging to noble Tuscan families was s9 great as to form a series 
of distinct corps, gallantly led, and rivals in skill, daring, and long endurance 
of fatigue. They defied each other to bring the wildest beasts of prey from 


African deserts to be hunted in Tuscan forests by gallant bands of royal and 
noble sportsmen, under the fantastical names of the ‘ Piacevoli,’ ‘ Piatelli,’ 
‘ Disperati,’ ‘ Resoluti,’ and so forth. 

“The first of these was once splendidly entertained, in celebration of its 
sylvan exploits, by Ferdinand II. Their dresses were graceful; their spirit 
high; their quarry deer, goats, stags, wild boars, wolves, and bears ; and their 

if n 


woodland feats exercised the pens if not the genius of some celebrated contem- 
porary poets both in Latin and Italian verse; nor did Bedi, Baldovini, Chiabrera, 
and-others, disdain to sing the laws, the deeds, the skill and prowess of the 
Tiscan hunters. St. Hubert’s church, called ‘ Serhumido,’ near the Porta 
Romana, was their favourite temple, probably because the miraculous influence 
of his stole had been imparted to the nail upon which it once hung ; the latter, 
in guise of a hunting horn, having been preserved in this sanctuary for the 
adoration of his sylvan followers, and as a sure antidote to hydrophobia. It 
was a melancholy consequence of this passion for wild sports, that perhaps no 
subject in the minute and oppressive code of Medician legislation is more fre- 
quently or rigorously handled. The ‘ Bandite’ were so extensive and numerous 
that a vast breadth of country, both land and water, was ‘ tabooed’ for the 
pastime of the prince, his nobles, and his favourites. Cosimo the Second’s law 
of the 6th of June, 1618, is sufficient to show the nature of one of the mildest 
of Medician princes when blinded by jthese selfish sports! It explains and 
consolidates all previous acts for regulating the chase in his ‘ most happy 
states,’ and was made ‘ according to the taste and for the pleasure of his most 
serene highness and his predecessors, and for the‘benefit of his citizens and 
vassals, in order that they might know the places in which they were allowed to 
amuse themselves in such honest and worthy diversions.’ Then follows a de- 
scription of about three-and-twenty extensive districts, surrounding royal and 
srivate parks, which were declared as inviolable as the parks themselves to all 
but privileged hunters; amongst these the whole Contado of Florence was 
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included by Cosimo the First, in 1549, only nineteen years after the republic’s 
fall, when he wanted to break the Florentine spirit, and reduce everything to 
the character of an aristocracy depending on absolute monarchy. 

“ Under the republic sporting was free to all, but Cosimo I. began the sys- 
tem of Bandite to please the great crown vassals, and afterwards granted this 
privilege to almost any wealthy landowner that requested it. In the above- 
mentioned law there are numerous reguiations about the arms allowed for 
sporting, and the animals for hunting ; but the game reserved by it for Ban- 
dite consisted of hogs, goats, deer, stags, hares, quails, pheasants, partridges, 
heath-cocks, and pigeons; of which the hog, the stag, and the deer, were by 
Cosimo I. suffered to be snared on cultivated ground by the proprietors, even 
within the privileged boundary ; but dogs, guns, and crossbows were rigidly 
forbidden. In the law of 1618 there is a list of no less than six-and-thirty 
lakes, rivers, and canals, in none of which, between certain limits, were any but 
the favoured owners allowed to look at the scaly tribe, and scarcely suffered to 
cast a furtive glance even on those objects reflected in the waters! A variety 
of minute instructions were likewise exhibited about the manner and proper 
seasons of fishing the few unprivileged pools still left unfettered in these 
‘most happy states ;’ but for the eight first-mentioned royal Bandite enume- 
rated in these laws, a penalty of fifty golden crowns, and two strokes of the 
cord, with the forfeiture of the arquebuse, was incurred by any man so auda- 
cious as to discharge a single shot within the sacred confines; and whoever 
was found in possession of nets and other sporting implements in these limits, 
which always extended for miles over private property, was visited by two 
applications of the cord, and a fine of twenty-five golden crowns; those also 
who dared to kill, shoot at, or hunt an animal within such bounds, if he were 
a citizen eligible to state offices, incurred a fine of 100 golden crowns, and 
three years incarceration in the Stiache prison, besides what further punish- 
ment the judges might think expedient to inflict. People of inferior rank 
were made galley-slaves for the same period, but still subject to all the rest of 
this rigorous punishment. For those who chased, or fired, or shot with a 
crossbow at animals, not prohibited but within the forbidden line, a penalty of 
fifty crowns and two applications of the cord were forthcoming ; and whoever 
shot at interdicted animals with a cross-bow, or killed them in any way, even 
without chasing, received two strokes of the cord, was fined fifty crowns, an 
afterwards condemned to the galleys, if it so pleased the judge to sentence him? 
These examples are sufficient to prove how hard and implacable was the spirit 
of Medician law about matters of mere amusement; and all this odious legis- 
lation remained in force until after more than two centuries of existence, when 
Peter Leopold tardily expunged them from the statute-book.”—Vol. vi. p. 186. 


4, Recoitiections or Matta, Sicity, AND THE ConTINENT. By 
Penry Williams, Jun., Esq. Edinburgh: Fraser & Co., George 
Street. London: Orr & Co. 1847. 


Tuts elegantly got up little volume has every appearance of being 
what it really professes to be, a record of the “ impressions of a tour 
made in pursuit of health and pleasure, accompanied by rather a 
numerous family ;” and as a narrative of the various events of such 
a tour, it certainly forms a very agreeable, readable book. 

At Messina, the English nurse was attacked by some inflammatory 
complaint, and the medico called in opened a vein in the foot, which 
was then placed in warm water, and, as the doctor said, “ Perhaps 
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two or three pounds of blood abstracted.” This gives occasion for the 
introduction of a little bit of the doctor’s history. 


“ Our medico, whom I will now introduce by the name of ‘ Galeno,’ was a 
decided character, and his early life could boast of more than an ordinary 
share of remarkable incident. Being intended for the Church, he was placed 
by his father in a convent in the interior of the island, with the full deter- 
mination to make a monk of him, if possible. However, cucullus non facit 
monachum, an accident, or rather, destiny, as the Italians would say, willed 
otherwise, and a circumstance, trifling in itself, caused a thorough revolution 
in his prospects. 

“* Great havoc had for some time been made among the flocks belonging to 
the convent, and suspicion soon fell upon a dog, whose predilection for mutton 
had gained him considerable notoriety. Now, ovicide, according to Galeno, 
was a capital offence, and the evidence against the animal was so strong thiat 
his life was deemed forfeited. Half an ounce of No. 6, from a well-directed 
fowling-piece, soon satisfied the ends of justice. Unfortunately, this creature 
was the pet of another fraternity, who, irritated at the loss of their favorite, 
commenced rigid inquiry into the matter, and its death was eventually brought 
home to Galeno. From that moment he was a marked man. Some little 
time afterwards, when from home on business, he observed four individuals 
watching his movements, in fact, he was evidently dogged. It was now be- 
coming dark; and distancing his pursuers, he escaped to a cottage, where he 
intended to pass the night. His retreat was, however, discovered, and the 
house attacked. Travelling in Sicily being then a service of some danger, 
he was fortunately provided with firearms, and relying on these, refused to 
surrender. The door was forced; the pistols raised, and the two first who 
entered fell by his hand. Galeno, now defenceless, and overpowered by num- 
bers, was brutally beaten, and becoming senseless, was left for dead. After 
some time, recovering from his stupor, ‘he was enabled to reach Palermo, from 
whence he embarked for Marseilles. 

** The survivors of this affray having in the meantime a represented 


the occurrence, and his flight being received as a tacit acknowledgement of 


the truth of their statement, a sentence of banishment for twenty years was 
pronounced against him. Now commenced his study of medicine; and several 
years afterwards the real truth being declared by one of those present at the 
transaction, who, on his deathbed, confessed the murderous intention of the 
whole party, he was permitted to return; and he now resides at Messina, a 
professor of physic, instead of a professor of theology.”—p. 69. 


Naples would appear to be the head-quarters of pickpockets. 


“‘ Neapolitan pickpockets are the most ingenious thieves imaginable. I 
defy any person to lounge up the Toledo and not find himself minus a pocket 
handkerchief, provided he walks as a gentleman usually does, without taking 
any extraordinary precautions. There is an establishment in the town for the 
instruction of young gentlemen in this species of sleight-of-hand. One qua- 
lification requisite for aspirants in the science is, that the third and fourth 
fingers should be of equal length; and in order to arrive at these proportions, 
the juvenile delinquent employs his spare time in straining out the muscles of 
the shorter finger. By this Procrustean operation they become better adapted 
for prehensiles, and an adept in his profession will even filch loose silver out 
of your pocket, with an address and dexterity calculated to draw tears of ad- 
miration from the Artful Dodger himself.”—p. 101. 


Our travellers seem to have visited all the lions in their route, but 
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the descriptions of Vesuvius, Pompeii, the Carnival and Easter festi- 
vities of Rome, and other usual sights, have been described too often 
to be here repeated; we must quote one little passage relative to 
the garden-curiosities of a Sicilian duke, who seems to have emulated 
the Chinese in his gardening tastes. 


“This man or his family must be possessed of a more than ordinary al- 
lowance of eccentricity. Of all the quaint jack-in-the-box contrivances to 
excite surprise which were ever invented, the most ridiculous are to be seen 
in these gardens. At the end of one walk, in the centre of a labyrinth, appears 
a rustic cottage, on entering which you are surprised at the apparition of a 
wooden monk, apparently disturbed at his devotions, and signifying his dis- 
pleasure at your intrusion by a mandarin-like motion of his head. Another 
similar building is approached by a flight of steps, which are no sooner pressed 
by the foot, than by some mechanical contrivance, the door flies open, and a 
copious stream of water deluges the intruder. But the crowning absurdity of 
all was a rocking-horse, ready saddled and bridled for a tournament; opposite 
to this charger was placed apparently the trunk of a tree about ten feet in 
height, surmounted by an iron ring. The horse was suspended sufficiently off 
the ground to enable it to be swung backwards and forwards. At the request 
of our cicerone I mounted, armed with a lance, and thus accoutered was di- 
rected to charge the iron ring. The horse was put in motion, and several 
unsuccessful thrusts elicited shouts of boisterous merriment from a group of 
priests who were spectators. At last the ring was struck, when, presto, down 
fell the imaginary trunk, and disclosed a young lady, decked out after the 
fashion of a queen of beauty. The gardens, though rather tastefully laid out, 
were not well kept.”—p. 113, 


As an example of Italian courtesy the author mentions, that having 
found an accumulation of correspondence at the post-office on reaching 
Rome, his purse was exhausted before he could pay for the whole of 
it; “ when an Italian, an entire stranger, most politely stepped for- 
ward, and offered him whatever sum he might require.” ‘This is 
mentioned as only one among many instances of politeness and civility 
exhibited towards strangers by the Italians. 


5. Tne Peasantry or Encianp. An Appeal to the Nobility, 
Clergy, and Gentry, on behalf of the Working Classes. By G. W. 
Perry. London: C. Gilpin, 5, Bishopsgate Street Without. 1846, 

Ix explanation of the opportunities he has enjoyed for the collection 
of materials for this book, the author states, that during a period 
of more than seven years he journeyed over a large portion of Eng- 
land, “in the capacity of travelling agent of an association which was 
formed for the purpose of collecting and disseminating information 
respecting the condition of the peasantry, and of originating and 
promoting plans for raising and improving it.” 

Mr. Perry attributes the wide-spread destitution of our peasantry 
chiefly to the extinction of small farms, and the altered manners of 
agriculturists, consequent upon the high war-prices towards the close 
of the last century, when “the demand for corn and animal food had 
become so great, that the owners of the soil saw it to be their interest, 
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not merely to increase the productive capabilities of their estates, but 
also to take measures for enlarging the extent of tillage land.” The 
result was an extensive enclosure of common and waste land, “ and 
the plough, the mattock, and the spade were soon actively at work in 
bringing into cultivation large tracts of ground which had never 
before produced an ear of corn.” The author justly observes, that the 
enclosure and reclamation of large tracts of previously unproductive 
land can hardly be looked upon as an evil in itself; but that an 
immense amount of positive evil may be produced by the way in 
which this is done. For, he says, 


‘© While the war lasted, I grant that the injurious effects of these enclosure 
acts were but little felt by the poor. During that period the rate of wages 
was generally high. In fact, for many years labour was at a premium; and 
consequently the labouring classes, whose perspicacity did not enable them to 
look far into the future, saw themselves gradually stripped of the benefits 
which their forefathers had derived from the commons, almost without a 
murmur or a complaint. 

* Previous to this period, also, a very considerable number of the peasantry 
possessed little fields of freehold or copyhold land, varying from half an acre 
to seven or eight acres in extent, on which many of them earned a comfortable 
subsistence, without being at all dependent upon paid labour. Some of these 
practised dairy husbandry, and some kept horses for the purpose of doing 
job-work. But this class of persons has long ceased to exist, except in a few 
svlitary instances. Such was the competition for land during the war, and 
such the disposition of the landowners to blot out the existence of small farms, 
and to let their estates to men who seemed to think that, if they could obtain 
farms sufficiently large, they could not fail to make rapid fortunes, that, in a 
few years, nearly the last vestige of those small holdings had disappeared. If 
the occupier was merely a tenant at will, he had no alternative but to give up 
possession on the first summons; and if he possessed a freehold or copyhold 
tenure, inducements were held out to him to part with his little inheritance, 
which, at that time, were almost irresistible; and though by the transfer he 
beggared his descendants, he frequently secured to himself a competence for 
life.” —p. 18. 

The author illustrates the above statement, by alluding to one 
parish in Cambridgeshire, wherein, in the year 1803, “forty-three 
fires were extinguished, and as many comfortable cottages demolished, 
to each of which from two to ten acres of land were attached, in order 
that a farm of two hundred acres might be doubled in size.” Various 
particulars are given, on the authority of a gentleman who was a 
native of this parish, where, in 1803, there was not a single able- 
bodied pauper, nor a single person out of employment,” relative to the 
gradual increase of pauperism among a class who had previously been 
“in some way or other identified with what might be considered as 
Jixed property. 

No small share of the moral deterioration of the peasantry may be 
traced to the discontinuance of that friendly intercourse which for- 
merly existed between the farmer and his farm-servants. 
if a single man, the farm labourer 


“ Boarded and lodged under his employer's roof; and hence, while he was 
sure of a good dinner, he was less exposed to bad society; had fewer induce- 
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ments to form an early and improvident matrimonial connexion; and he whose 
bread he ate stood to him somewhat in the relation of a parent as well as a 
master.” 

But war-prices put a stop to this. Increased incomes brought with 
them more expensive habits; and a desire to follow the fashions, and 
to ape the manners of the wealthy of other classes, daily gained ground 
with the farmer and his family. It was soon fancied, by the farmer’s 
wife, “that it was not only quite vulgar, but also a serious inconve- 
nience, to have a number of farm-servants constantly eating their 
meals and passing their spare time in the kitchen,” they and their 
manners did not harmonise with the plate, carpets, and mahogany of 
the other parts of the renovated farm-house, forsooth, and conse- 
quently, “it would be better to pay them a higher amount of wages, 
and let them board where and how they pleased.” 

And, in the words of our author,— 

“This expulsion of the male servants from the tables and hearths of their 
masters, might be said to break the last link of the chain which, from the days 
when the Saxons obtained possession of England, had cemented the identity 
of interests of the employer and the employed.’’—p. 28. 

The author records a conversation he had with a liberal Sussex 
proprietor, upon the condition of the peasantry in by no means the 
worst of the agricultural counties ; and, from the information thus ob- 


tained, he draws the following “o’er true” picture of the condition of 
the labouring population. 


“Taking Sussex, then, as a type of the general state of the peasantry in 
most of the strictly agricultural counties of England, an intelligent mind may 
well ask the question, to what extent has the impulse which the French war 
- to agricultural enterprise really benefitted the bulk of the people of 

ngland? Some political economist may — reply—look at the vast 


breadth of waste land that has been reclaimed and rendered productive, at the 
imprevement in our breed of horses, cattle, and sheep; look at the present 
style of our farm-buildings, as compared with what such buildings were fifty 
years ago; and lastly, look at the immense increase of the rental of the soil, 
and the increased value of land. But might not all this have been effected 
without impoverishing the circumstances and debasing the charactcr of those 
whose valuable labour was the chief instrument in accomplishing all these 
improvements? To the improvements, as such, no one can rationally object ; 
nay, as J shall afterwards show, our improvements in agriculture, as a science, 
are capable of being profitably carried to an extent far beyond what they have 
yet been. But hitherto they have, in many instances, been purchased at a 
price which humanity shrinks from contemplating. The soil has been made 
more productive, but those who till it have not the means of enabling them to 
enjoy its fruits. Farm-houses have everywhere been greatly improved, but a 
large proportion of the farm-labourers live in wretched and cheerless hovels. 
Rents have risen in an extraordinary manner, but poor rates have increased to 
an amount which heavily taxes these rents. In every country the declaration 
of the Almighty, that ‘ the poor should never cease out of the land,’ has been 
verified ; and England, like other lands, has always had her poor. Nearly two 
hundred and forty years ago, she had so many that her legislature saw it to 
be necessary to make a legal provision for them; but never till within the 
present century could it be said of England’s sturdy peasantry that, as a class, 
they were pauperised; and never, perhaps, in the annals of any nation, is the 
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fact recorded, that the very means and causes which led to an aggrandisement 
of its aristocracy, such as no country save this ever witnessed, had the effect 
of morally and physically deteriorating the condition of its industrious popu- 
lation to a level to which no christianised and civilised state on the face of the 
earth at this moment presents a parallel.” —p. 32. 


As the chief means of improving the condition of the peasantry 
of this country, the author calls upon the landowners “to retrace 


every wrong step which they or their fathers have taken ;” contending 
that— 


“The connection of the labouring classes with the soil must be re-esta- 
blished, in order that they may possess a fixed and permanent interest in the 
national property, have their wre identified with that of their employers 
and their country, and have some other resource than the poor rates the 
moment that their labour is even but temporarily suspended.”—p. 40. 


Mr. Perry’s little volume appears well calculated to command at- 
tention upon the important subject of the amelioration of the condi- 
tion of our peasantry, even from those who may dissent from his 
views. 


6. Frrenps my Councit: A Series oF READINGS AND DIscouRsE 
THEREON. Book the First. London: William Pickering. 1847. 


As the above title by no means affords a clue to the contents of the 
book, we may briefly explain that three friends are supposed to have 
occasionally met “in council,” for the purpose of reading an essay, and 
of discoursing upon topics suggested by the reading. The present 
volume comprises eleven of these Essays and Discourses: both are 
exceedingly well written ; and although the Essays may perhaps con- 
tain little that is new, there is frequently a new way of putting old 
truths well-calculated to command attention, and to induce further 
reflection upon the topics treated of. The following are extracts from 
the “ Essay on Truth.” 


“Truth needs the wisdom of the serpent as well as the simplicity of the 
dove. He has gone but a little way in this matter who supposes that it is an 
easy thing for a man to speak the truth, ‘the thing he troweth;’ and that it is 
a casual function which may be fulfilled at once after any lapse of exercise. 
But, in the first place, the man who would speak truth, must know what he 
troweth. To do that he must have an uncorrupted judgment. By this is not 
meant a perfect judgment or even a wise one, but one which, however it may 
be biassed, is not bought—is still a judgment. But some people’s judgments 
are so entirely gained over by vanity, selfishness, passion, or inflated prejudices 
and fancies long indulged in; or they have the habit of looking at everything 
so carelessly, that they see nothingtruly. They cannot interpret the world of 
reality. And this is the saddest form of lying, ‘the lie that sinketh in,’ as 
Bacon says, which becomes part of the character and goes on eating the rest 
away. 

“ Again, to speak truth, a man must not only have that martial courage 
which goes out, with sound of drum and trumpet, to do and suffer great things; 
but that domestic courage which compels him to utter small-sounding truths 
in spite of present inconvenience and outraged sensitiveness or sensibility, 
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Then he must not be in any respect a slave to self-interest. Often it seems as 
if but a little misrepresentation would gain a great good for us: or, perhaps, . 
we have only to conceal some trifling thing, which, if told, might hinder, un- 
reasonably, as we think, a profitable bargain. The true man takes care to 
tell, notwithstanding. When we think that truth interferes at one time or an- 
other with all a man’s likings, hatings and wishes, we must admit, I think, 
that it is the most comprehensive and varied form of self-denial. 

“Then, in addition to these great qualities, truth-telling in its highest sense 
requires a well-balanced mind. For instance, much exaggeration, perhaps the 
most, is occasioned by an impatient and easily-moved temperament which 
longs to convey its own vivid impressions to other minds, and seeks by am- 
plifying to gain the full measure of their sympathy. But a true man does not 
think what his hearers are feeling, but what he is saying.”—p. 6. 

We give the concluding paragraph of the “Essay on Recrea- 
tion :’°— 

“ There are no details about recreation in this Essay, the object here being 
mainly to show the worth of recreation; and to defend it from the objections 
of the over-busy and the over-strict. The sense of the beautiful, the desire for 
comprehending nature, the love of personal skill and prowess, are not things 
implanted in men merely to be absorbed in producing and distributing the 
objects of our most obvious animal wants. _ If civilization required this, civi- 
lization would be a failure. Still less should we fancy that we are serving the 
cause of godliness, when we are discouraging recreation. Let us be hearty in 
our pleasures as in our work, and not think that the gracious Being who has 

made us so open-hearted to delight, looks with dissatisfaction at our enjoyment, 
as a hard task-master might, who in the glee of his slaves could see only a 
hindrance to their profitable working. And with reference to our individual 
cultivation, we may remember that we are not here to promote incalculable 
quantities of law, physic, or manufactured goods, but to become men: not 
narrow pedants, but wide-seeing, mind-travelled men. Who are the men of 
history to be admired most? Those whom most things beeame: who could 
be weighty in debate, of much device in council, considerate in a sick room, 
genial at a feast, joyous at a festival, capable of discourse with many minds, 
large-souled, not to be shrivelled up into any one form, fashion, or tempera- 
ment. Their contemporaries would have told us, that men might have various 
accomplishments and hearty enjoyments, and not for that be the less effective 
in business, or less active in benevolence. I distrust the wisdom of asceticism 
as much as I do that of sensuality: Simeon Stylites no less than Sardana- 
palus.”—p. 59. 

How true is the following, from the Discourse on “The Art of 
Living with others! ”— 

“ Talking of companionship, do not you think there is often a peculiar feel- 
inz of home where age and infirmity is? The arm-chair of the sick, or the 
old, is the centre of the house. They think, perhaps, that they are unimport- 
ant; but all the household hopes and cares flow to them and from them. 

“T quite agree with you. What you have just depicted is a beautiful sight, 
especially when, as you often see, the age or infirmity is not in the least selfish 
or exacting.”—p. 119. 


And again :-— 


“In companionship, when an evil happens to one of the circle, the others 
should simply attempt to share and lighten it, not to expound it or dilate on 
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it, or make it the least darker. The person afflicted generally apprehends all 
the blackness sufficiently. Now, unjust abuse by the world is to me like the 
howling of the wind at night when one is warm within. Bring any draught of 
it into one’s house, thon and it is not so pleasant.”—p. 119. 


Would there not be more Christian charity in the world if the 
following advice in the “ Essay on Education” were generally acted 
on ? 


“Parents and tutors will naturally be anxious to impress those under their 
charge with the religious opinions they themselves hold. In doing this, how- 
ever, they should not omit to lay a foundation for charity towards people of 
other religious opinions. For this purpose, it may be oe to give a child 
a notion that there are other creeds besides that in which it is brought up 
itself. And especially, let it not suppose that all good and wise people are of 
its church or chapel. However desirable it may appear to the person teach- 
ing that there should be such a thing as unity of religion, yet, as the facts of 
the world are against his wishes, and as this is the world which the child is to 
enter, it is well that the child should in reasonable time be informed of these 
facts. It may be said in reply, that history sufficiently informs children on 
these points. But the world of the young is the domestic circle ; all beyond is 
fabulous, unless brought home to them by comment. The existence, there- 
fore, of different opinions in religious matters being held by good people should 
sometimes be dwelt upon instead of being shunned, if we would secure a 
ground-work of tolerance in a child’s mind.”’—p. 127. 


This book is a beautiful specimen of Mr. Whittingham’s modern- 
antique printing—antique even to the cut of the letters and the colour 
of the paper. There is a quaintness, too, in the wording and display 
of the title-page, with Mr. Pickering’s monogram, well befitting the 
style of the contents, a “Second Book” of which we shall be glad to 
see. 


7. Men, Women, AND Books: a Selection of Sketches, Essays, and 
Critical Memoirs. By Leigh Hunt. 2 vols. Smith, Elder & Co. 
1847. 


A nook for a parlour window, for a summer’s eve, for a warm fireside, 
for a half hour’s leisure, for a whole day’s luxury—in any and every 
possible shape a charming companion. The public need not be told 
what are Leigh Hunt’s claims to attention. A reputation, now cer- 
tainly undisputed, though for many years sharply contended for by 
his admirers against his opponents—the reputation of a genuine and 
graceful poet, as well as of a lively, suggestive, and elegant prese 
writer—is quite sufficient to arrest the attention of the most care- 
less reader, and to make every one anxious to see a new volume 
bearing his name. Our task is therefore of the simplest. We have, in 
our office of éasters, merely to announce the nature and contents of 
this new publication. It is a reprint; but having one advantage over 
the reprints of essays which have recently been made, by the lapse of 
time which has occurred since the first publication of the greater 
portion of these volumes, and the variety of sources from which they 
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are taken. The essays of Macaulay, Jeffrey, Macintosh, and Sydney 
Smith were all extracted from one review; but the present work 
ranges in point of time from about 1820 to 1842, and in point of 
space from the New Monthly to the Ainsworth, including, in the transit, 
the Edinburgh and Westminster Reviews, Tait, the Monthly ly Repo- 
sitory, and the Monthly Chronicle. Few persons possess all these 
periodicals; yet who would not possess Leigh Hunt’s articles? 

There is considerable variety in the subjects, with an astonishing 
uniformity (we mean of vivacity and elegance) in the treatment. 
From a not very novel or profound essay on “ Fiction and Matter- 
of-Fact,” we pass to an inimitably humorous “ Inside of an Omnibus.” 
From the ludicrous chapter of misfortunes which befel the luckless 
“Carfington Blundell, Esq.,” we are taken to the “Zoological Gardens;” 
we are then plunged into a “ Novel Party,” where the guests are the 
heroes and heroines that have witched away the hearts of all readers. 
Leaving that crowded and exciting company we are shown into “Bed- 
rooms,” and treated to recondite “ ‘Speculations on Beds;” reclining on 
their yielding softness we are in a fit mood to hear about the “ World 
of Books,” and to relish “Jack Abbott's Breakfast.” “On seeing a 
Pigeon make Love,” excites some happy reflections; ditto to the 
“Month of May.” Then we have four admirable criticisms on 
“Female Beauty,” written in Leigh Hunt’s best style of mingled 
scholarship and gusto. ‘Statesmen who have written Verses,” and 
“Female Sovereigns of England,” close the first volume. No lack of 
variety! 

Volume the second is perhaps even better, containing as it does 
those sparkling and suggestive “ Characters” of Lady Mary Wortley 
Montague, Madame de Sévi igné, and Pepys; not to forget the papers 
on Suckling and Ben Jonson, on Pope, Cowley, Garth, and the 
Female Poetesses. Is not this a bill of fare to tempt the palate of the 
most dainty epicure? and remember who is the chef de cuisine! 

It is not difficult to find matter for extract; but with an eye to the 
economy of space, we content ourselves with this rendeau, which has, 
besides its own excellence, the additional interest of being the offspring 
of a real impulse, and of chronicling the loving audacity of one of the 
most charming of women:— 


“ Jenny kiss’d me when we met, 
Jumping from the chair she sat in ; 
Time, you thief! who love to get 
Sweets into your list, put éhat in. 
Say I’m weary, say I’m sad, 
Say that health and wealth have miss’d me, 
Say I’m growing old, but add— 
Jenny kiss’d ime.” 


What will the ladies say, however, to a poet who thus kisses and 
tells .... 3 G. H. L. 
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8. Mrxp AND MATTER, ILLUSTRATED bY CONSIDERATIONS UPON 
Herepirary INSANITY, AND THE INFLUENCE OF TEMPERAMENT IN 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE Passions. By J. G. Millingen, M. D., 
M. A., First-class Surgeon to the Forces, Late Resident Physician 
of the County of Middlesex Lunatic Asylum, at Hanwell. London: 
H. Hurst, King William Street, Strand. 1847. 


In this volume the author has embodied the results of extensive read- 
ing and observation, in support of views entertained by him upon 
the subjects of the transmission of peculiarities and diseases, both men- 
tal and corporeal, and the influence of temperament upon the 
development of such passions as are most important in their effects 
upon society. The fact that such passions are in great measure thus 
influenced, and not unfrequently also developed by hereditary trans- 
mission, while statistics show that evil prevails according to a fixed 
law, would, in the words of the author, “be most discouraging were it 
not possible to modify this natural influence by the neutralizing power 
of moral and physical education, more especially amongst the masses, 
who, after all, constitute the maéériel of society.” Although an advo- 
cate for the extension of education, the author observes that he is not 
of opinion “that education will diminish the sum of human frailty,” 
and that it may possibly foster ambitious views previously unknown ; 
but allows that education may most unquestionably “modify our pas- 
sions, and deprive their impulses of that recklessness and ferocity 
that is the usual characteristic of the excesses of the ignorant,” and 
thus continues :— 


** Were I writing a work on education, I could clearly shew that the systems 
usually adopted in childhood and in youth are diametrically opposed to these 
views. Our instinctive passions are often encouraged in their growth by 
imprudent fondness, or rudely checked by capricious tyranny. * * * * 
* * Nothing will throw more insurmountable obstacles in the way of a 
desirable perfection than the imperfections of those who wish to obtain this 
impracticable result. Man is thus created a compound of good and evil; 
and all that we can hope to effect is to render these imperfections as little 
injurious to society as we can. The end of all good education and wise 
aap ere should be the welfare of the greatest number. This can never 

e obtained until the few independent members of the community make sacri- 
fices to promote the prosperity of their less fortunate brethren. This, more- 
over, can only be done by uniting private interests with general interests, 
diffusing the means of living, and promoting intellectual improvement. But, 
again, this blessing will be e hheld from mankind until sacrifices, which it 
is to be feared will never be made, offer the means of insuring this diffusion. 
According to the position of a country, and the nature of its welfare, will the 
amelioration of the people be of a more difficult or a more easy attainment. 
If temporary prosperity affords occasional means of indulging in artificial lux- 
uries, they will become, by habit, necessaries of life ; and their privation will 
be the more bitterly and impatiently felt when the vicissitudes of life place 
them beyond the reach of their former possessors.”—p. 463, 


Dr. Millingen’s volume contains much very interesting matter, and 
will amply repay perusal, even by those who may dissent from some 
of his opinions. 
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9. Tue Battie or Niptey Green: from the! MSS. of a Templar : 
with a Preface, Notes, and other Poems. By J. B. Kington; 
London: H. Colburn, Great Marlborough Street. 1847. 


“ PrIvATE wars,” says the author, “of which the battle of Nibley 


Green furnishes so notable an example, are the Lynch Law of Chivalry;” 
and, as such, “are signs of their-several times and state of society.” 
The principals in the private feud which led to this “passage of 
arms,” were William, eighth Lord Berkeley, and Thomas Talbot (son 
of Shakspeare’s “young John Talbot”), second Viscount Lisle, both 
descended from Maurice, fourth Lord Berkeley. The chief cause of 
quarrel seems to have been the disputed right to certain manors, to 
which both parties laid claim ; though many minor points of disagree- 
ment fomented and kept alive the ill-feeling between the two lords. 
By way of settling the dispute, Lord Berkeley is challenged by his 
kinsman to meet him, as he says, “to try, between God and our two 
hands, all our quarrel and title of right, for to eschew the shedding of 
Christian mannis bloud.” The meeting took place in March, 1470, 
each lord being attended by a considerable, though unequal, number 
of armed followers. A fray ensued, termed by local historians the 
* English Chevy Chase,” which ended ‘in the total rout of the forces 
of the young De Lisle, himself being slain early in the battle. 


- “ The issue of the conflict, in which upwards of 150 persons are said to have 
been mortally: wounded, must have been decisive ; for the Lord William Berke- 
ley led on his victorious rout of followers to the manor-house of his fallen 
enemy, at Wotton, rifling it of its contents, and driving the widowed Viscount- 
ess thence with peril of fire and sword—of which flight, indeed, she afterwards 
miscarried of a male child, so that the title itself became extinct, in the direct 
line, as a consequence of this contest ; and the revenge, if revenge was sought, 
was as full as the deepest hatred and the most inveterate malice could desire.” 


Although Lord Berkeley was cited to appear before the king 
(Edward IV.) to answer for his misdeeds in this matter, it does not 
appear that he was visited by any severe punishment; though he did 
not altogether escape the general consequences of the family feud. 

In his “ Argument” the author tells— 


* How at Chambers in the Temple, 
Searching Ancient Records, letely, 
In a dusty nook I found 
An odd volume—tall and stately, 
Iron-clasp’d and parchment bound.” 


In this “odd volume,” he professes tohave discovered certain records, 
which he perceived 
** Had been copied, 
In Law French abbreviated, 
From an ancient M.S., written 
In the old Provengal Rhyme ;” 


And that he subsequently amused himself, at idle moments, in turn- 
ing the couplets into “modern measure,” until the tale assumed the 
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form in which it now appears, which is not that of a connected narra- 
tive, but contains some quaint and Chaucer-like sketches of characters 
supposed to have figured in the battle, and who detail the particulars 
of the fray to Hugh de Glanville, the king’s messenger, sent to obtain 
information, and to cite Lord Berkeley to appear before the monarch. 

The poems appended have considerable merit ; and the notes con- 
tain a good deal of curious information on the old forest laws, villanage, 
and other institutions of our ancestors. Altogether the book will be a 
welcome one to a large class of readers. 


10. Voices rrom THE Mountains. By Charles Mackay, LL.D., 
Author of ‘ Voices from the Crowd,’ ‘The Salamandrine,’ &c. 
London: W. S. Orr & Co., Paternoster Row. 1847. 


Tue legitimate fame acquired by Dr. Mackay’s former works, and 
especially by his ‘ Voices from the Crowd,’ will be in no wise dimmed 
by his recently published ‘ Voices from the Mountains,’ which abound 
in poetry of a very high order. Dr. Mackay’s poetry always reads as 
if written by a man thoroughly in earnest; truth, humanity, and libe- 
rality pervade his productions; and amidst the heaps upon heaps of 
vapid sentimentality, cast in the form of verse, daily issuing from the 
press, it is truly refreshing to meet with such evidence that there is 
yet a poet among us, as is afforded by the pages of this little volume. 

We select for quotation a piece, not because it is the best in the 
book, but because it best suits our limits. 


“We are WISER THAN WE Know. 


**THov, who in the midnight silence 
Lookest to the orbs on high, 

Feeling humbled, yet elated, 

In the presence of the sky ; 

Thou, who minglest with thy sadness 
Pride ecstatic, awe divine, 

That ev’n thou canst trace their progress, 
And the law by which they shine : 
Intuition shall uphold thee, 

Even though reason drag thee low; 
Lean on faith, look up rejoicing, 

We are wiser than we know. 


“ Thou, who hearest plaintive music, 
Or sweet songs of other days ; 
Heaven-revealing organs pealing, 

Or clear voices hymning praise, 

And would’st weep, thou know’st not wherefore, 
Though thy soul is steeped in joy, 
And the world looks kindly on thee, 
And thy bliss hath no alloy— 
Weep, nor seek for consolation, 

Let the heaven-sent droplets flow, 
They are hints of mighty secrets, 
We are wiser than we know. 
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* Thou, who in the noon-time brightness 
Seest a shadow undefined ; 

Hear’st a voice that indistinctly 
Whispers caution to thy mind ; 

Thou, who hast a vague foreboding 
That a peril may be near, 

Even when Nature smiles around thee, 
And thy Conscience holds thee clear— 
Trust the warning—look before thee,— 
Angels may the mirror show, 

Dimly still, but sent to guide thee, 

We are wiser than we know. 


** Countless chords of heavenly music, 
Struck ere earthly time began, 
Vibrate in immortal concord 

To the answering soul of man: 
Countless rays of heavenly glory 
Shine through spirit pent in clay, 

On the wise men at their labours, 

On the children at their play. 

Man has gazed on heavenly secrets, 
Sunned himself in heavenly glow, 
Seen the glory, heard the music, 

We are wiser than we know.” —p. 45. 


1]. Lyricat Poems spy Prerre-JEAN pE BERANGER; Selected and 
Translated by William Anderson. With a Biographical Notice 
by the Translator, revised by the Poet. Edinburgh: Sutherland & 
Knox. London: Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. Glasgow: D. 
Robertson. 1847. 


WERE this a goodly sized octavo, instead of a modest little pocket 
volume, we should be tempted to borrow for our pages some length- 
ened extracts from the very interesting memoir, prefixed to the 
generally well-executed translations of lyrics which have attained a 
world-wide reputation. The translator waited on Béranger at his 
residence at Passy, three or four miles from Paris, and submitted to 
the poet some of his translations. The relation of this visit is very 
interesting. For these translations the thanks of the poet were 
accorded. 

The fame of Béranger seems chiefly to rest upon the generally 
Anacreontic and democratic character of his lyrics: as an example of 
his less known style, and of the translator’s abilities, we quote— 


“THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE VOYAGE. 
** Sung over the cradle of a newly-born infant. 


“ Behold, my friends, this bark of tiny mould, 
But newly launched on life’s uncertain sea. 
A gentle passenger the skiff doth hold :— 
Ah! shall not we its crew and pilot be? 
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The waves to lift it from the strand prevail, 
Which now it leaves for ever in its rear; 
Let us who see the little bark set sail, 


To the fair Graces offerings rich are made ; 

And steady Friendship at the rudder stands. 
Nor, with red wine, will jovial Bacchus fail ; 

Nor Pleasure, once invoked, fail to appear :— 
Let us, who sce the little bark set sail, 

With our gay songs its onward voyage cheer ! 


** One more, to hail our galley, comes in haste, 
Misfortune, rescued now from want and woe, 
She prays that every joy the babe may taste 
Which those who bind the wounded heart can know; 
Sure that each fervent prayer that loads the gale, 
The God who guards the sleeping babe shall hear. 
Let us, who see the little bark set sail, 
With our gay songs its onward voyage cheer !” 


The following closes the volume :— 


“ PASSY. 
** On the occasion of the Poet’s retirement thither from public life. 
“ Paris, adieu! I quit thy farthest wall ! 

At Passy shelter and retreat are mine. 

Thou ’st lost the tax on one son’s funeral ; 
Clear of thy impost is his flask of wine! 

Here, far from storms, life’s journey may I close ; 
And, doomed to still forgetfulness, ere long, 

Like the tired bird amid its leaves, repose, 
Lulled by the echoes of mine own expiring song!” 


The above form a perfect contrast to the martial lyric, ‘ Notre Coq,’ 
referred to in our last Number. 





12. A Picrure-Book witnout Pictures. By Hans Christian 
Andersen. From the German Translation of De la Motte Fouqué, 
by Meta Taylor. London: David Bogue, 86, Fleet Street. 1847. 


Mary Howitt, was, we believe, the first to introduce these charming 
little sketches to English readers; in a collected form, and in Mrs. 
Taylor’s elegant version, they must attain still greater popularity. 
How characteristic is the Danish author’s Preface ! 





. wi 
With our gay songs its onward voyage cheer! ds 
** Already Destiny the canvas swells, e 
Already Hope the silken cordage binds, di 
And, ’neath the glittering starlight, kindly tells I 
Of waves propitious and of favouring winds. 
Fly hence, ye birds of dark presage, that wail ; 0 
A noble galley of the loves is here. 0 
Let us, who see the little bark set sail, I 
With our gay songs its onward voyage cheer ! 
“* The masts are all with rosy wreaths arrayed 
By sportive Cupid’s light and nimble hands ; 
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He says :— 


“T am a poor fellow, living in one of the narrowest of streets; yet there is no 
want of light, for I live high up, and have a view over all the roofs. For some 
days after I first came to town, the whole scene around appeared to me crowd- 
ed yet lonely. In place of the groves and green hills, I saw nothing but 
dark gray chimneys, as far as my eye could reach. I met with no one whom 
I knew, no familiar face greeted me. 

“One evening I was standing, with a heavy heart, at the casement. I 
opened it and looked out. Imagine my delight, when I beheld the face of an 
old friend—a round, kind face, looking down upon me—my best friend in my 
little garret. It was the Moon, the dear old Moon, with the same unaltered 
gleam, just as she appeared when, through the branches of the willows, she 
used to shine upon me, as I sat on the mossy bank beside the river. I kissed 
my hand to her, and she beamed full into my chamber, and promised to look 
in upon me whenever she went out; and this she has faithfully done. At 
every visit she tells me of one thing or another that she has seen during the 
past night, in her silent passage across the sky. ‘Sketch what I relate to you,’ 
said the Moon at her first visit, ‘and you will have a pretty picture book.’ I 
acted upon the hint: in my own fashion I could give a new ‘Thousand and 
one Nights’ in pictures; but this would be too tedious. The sketches I pre- 
sent are not selected, but given as I received them; a painter, poet, or musi- 
cian might make something of them. What I offer are merely slight sketches 
upon paper, the framework of my thought.” 


How full of truth and feeling is the “Fifteenth Evening.” 


“T knew a Pulcinello, said the Moon. The folks all shouted whenever he 
made his appearance on the stage. All his movements were comical, and 
raised peals of laughter in the house, although there was nothing in particular 
to call it forth,—it was only his oddity. Even when a mere lad, romping about 
with the other boys, he was a Pulcinello. Nature formed him for the charac- 
ter, by putting a hump on his back and another on his chest. But the mind 
that was concealed beneath this deformity was, on the contrary, richly endowed. 
No one possessed a deeper feeling, a more vigorous elasticity of spirit than he. 
The stage was his woul of ideals: had he been tall and hendioen, every 
manager would have hailed him as his first tragedian. All that was heroic 
and great filled his soul, and still his lot was to be a Pulcinello, His very 
sorrow, his melancholy, heightened the dry comicality of his sharply-marked 
features, and aroused the laughter of a ticklish public, who applauded its 
favourite. 

“The lovely Columbine was good and kind to him, and yet she preferred to 
give her hand to Harlequin, It would indeed have been too comical a thing 
in reality if ‘Beauty and the Beast’ had married. Whenever Pulcinello was 
dejected, she was the only one who could bring a smile upon his face, but she 
could even make him laugh outright. At first she was melancholy like him, 
then somewhat calmer, and at last overflowing with fun. ‘I know well enough 
what ails you,’ she said; ‘it is love, and love alone!’ And then he could not 
help laughing. ‘Love and I!’ he exclaimed; ‘that would be droll indeed: 
how the folks would clap and shout.’ 

***Tt is love alone,’ she repeated with a comical pathos; ‘you love—you love 
me!” 

“Ay, people may speak thus when they imagine that in others’ hearts there 
is no love. Pulcinello skipped high into the air and his melancholy was gone. 
And yet she had spoken the truth: he did love her; he loved her truly, fer- 
vently, as he tocol all that was noble and beautiful in art. On her wedding- 
day he seemed the merriest of the merry; but in the night he wept: had the 
folks seen his wry face they would have clapped their hands. 
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“Not long ago Columbine died. On the day when she was buried, 
Harlequin had leave not to appear upon the boards: was he not a mourning 
widower? But the manager find to give something very merry, that the pub- 
lie might the less miss the pretty Columbine and the agile Harlequin. So 
the nimble Pulcinello had to be doubly merry: he danced and skipped about— 
despair in his heart—and all clapped their hands and cried ‘ Bravo, bravissimo!’ 
Pulcinello was called for. Oh, he was beyond all price ! 

“Last night, after the performance, little Humpback strolled out of the 
town, toward the lonely churchyard. The wreath of flowers upon Columbine’s 
grave had already faded. There he sat down; it was a perfect picture; his 
chin resting upon his hand, his eyes turned toward me—a Pulcincllo upon the 
grave, peculiar, and ccmical. Ilad the folks seen their favourite, how they 
would have clapped and cried, ‘ Bravo, Pulcinello! bravo, bravissimo !’ ”— 
p. 43. 

“ SIXTEENTH EvENING. 

“ Hear what the Moon related to me next. Often have I seen young officers, 
parading for the first time in their splendid uniforms,—I have seen maidens in 
their ball-dress—the handsome bride of a prince arrayed in her festal attire ; 
but no joy to be compared to that which I witnessed last evening in a child, 
a little girl four years of age. She had received a present of a new little blue 
frock, and a new rose-coloured bonnet. The finery was already put on, and 
all present called out for candles, for the light of the moon-beams that shone 
in at the window was far too little. ‘ Light, light!’ was the ery. There stood 
the maiden as stiff as a doll; her little arms anxiously stretched out from the 
frock, and the fingers wide apart from each other; and oh, how her eyes and 
every feature beamed with joy! 

** To-morrow you shall go out,’ said her mother. And the little girl looked 
up at her bonnet, then down at her frock, and smiled with rapture. ‘ Mother,’ 
said she, ‘ what will the dogs think when they sce me in my smart dress? ’”— 
». 47. 

, “'TWENTY-SECOND EVENING. 


*T looked down upon the Tyrol with a soft and saddened smile, said the 
Moon, and the pine trees cast their deep shadows upon the rugged rocks. 
* *x ~ * * * * x * * * 

“High up, between two pointed summits of the western acclivity of the 
mountain-range, stands a lonely nunnery, looking like a swallow’s nest wedged 
in between the rocks. Two of the sisters were above in the tower, tolling the 
bell: they were both young, and they looked forth over the mountains into 
the wide world beyond. A travelling-carriage rolled past on the road below ; 
the postilion’s horn sounded, and as the poor nuns looked down on it, their 
thoughts unconsciously followed the glance: a tear glistened in the eye of the 
younger sister—the horn was heard more and more faintly, until at length 
the convent bells silenced its dying sound.”’—p. 65. 


With this we must quit Andersen’s charming picture-gallery, though 
with regret, and in the hope of meeting the artist again ere long. 


13.—Tue Lire AND ADVENTURES OF ZAMBA, AN AFRICAN NEGRO 
Kina; and his Experience of Slavery in South Carolina. Written 
by Himself. Corrected and arranged by Peter Neilson. London: 
Smith, Elder, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 1847. 

From a certain air of truth pervading this interesting narrative, we 

are quite inclined to credit the editor’s statement that he was personally 

acquainted with Zamba, and that the leading incidents of his life were 
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derived from his own lips. The editor frankly avows that his duties 
have not been limited to merely verbal revision; as a friend to the 
author he has rendered the narrative more full and attractive by 
introducing remarks made by him in conversation; but he also 
declares that in all essential points the narrative is genuine and 
authentic, though, for very obvious reasons, there is no clue to the 
real hero of the story, for, as Zamba says, rewards of dollars by the 
hundred and by the thousand would be cheerfully paid for the dis- 
covery of “the black rascal” who would dare thus to talk of his 
betters. And woe to the unfortunate individual who would be rash 
enough to attempt the dissemination of such a book in the boasted 
land of freedom; for 

“It may, perhaps, be a new thing to many persons, even in Britain, to know 
that the laws of the State of South Carolina, in which I reside, are such that 
the printer who would be rash enough to print, or the bookseller who would 
be daring enough to offer for sale, the production of a negro, or any work 
written on behalf of this oppressed race, would not only draw upon himself 
the strong hand of the law, in the shape of a ruinous penalty, but would be 
exposed to the fury and summary vengeance of an insulted republic. Were a 
single copy of this simple production of mine to appear for sale in the window 
of any shopkeeper in the city of Charleston, a short time only would elapse 
ere the ‘ Sovereign People’ would attack the house and the person of the 
unfortunate trader, armed with all the horrors of ‘ Lynch Law,’—a law which 
now proverbially reflects so much honour and credit on the mighty western 
republic. Tarring and feathering, and, finally, hanging from the nearest lamp- 
post, would be considered proper treatment for the rash bookseller; but were 
it discovered that a wretched negro was at the bottom of the affair, he would 
probably be torn limb from limb, as a warning and example to his black 
brethren.” —Pref. ix. 

Zamba was “an African prince, who succeeded his father as the 
king of a small territory on the banks of the Ango, and who was in- 
veigled by the captain of an American slaver, and sold as a slave at 
Charleston, in South Carolina.” Such, in few words, is the ground- 
work of the narrative ; and the various passages in the life of the 
hero are told with great spirit, and frequently have quite a pic- 
turesque effect, especially those connected with his early life, when, as 
the heir apparent, “ of whom his father was very proud,” he was petted 
and made much of, not being allowed to stroll beyond the immediate 
precincts of the royal harem; until one day, when about eleven years 
of age, having wandered with his sister Lemba as far as a waterfall 
whither they had been expressly forbidden to go, the youthful pair 
were attacked by a huge baboon, whom Zamba transfixed with an 
arrow. This exploit so pleased his father, that he clapped his son on 
the shoulder, and said, “ Now, Zamba, you are a man, I shall soon 
take you on my expeditions, and you shall have a musket to shoot 
men with instead of monkeys.” The baboon was stuffed, and placed 
in a conspicuous part of the palace, in honour of the exploit of the 
heir apparent, who from this period became a person of great conse- 
quence, and, as he tells us, “swelled with pride like a turkey-cock,’ 
in consequence of the court paid to him. 
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The principal business of Zamba’s father was “to procure cargoes 
of living fiesh and blood to be transported to some far land beyond the 
setting sun;” and the white captain, who was King Zembolo’s prin- 
cipal customer, became a particular favourite with Zamba, who, after the 
death of his father in an expedition against another king was pursuaded 
by the favourite captain to accompany him to America. There the 
treacherous friend sold poor Zamba as a slave. He happened to fall 
into kind hands, and, after some years’ servitude, had the gratification 
of relieving the captain who had kidnapped him, when fallen into dis- 
tress. He had the happiness of meeting with his wife Zillah, among 
a lot of slaves freshly imported ; she was purchased by Zamba’s mas- 
ter, who, after a time, generously freed them both. 

Such is a brief outline of a story, of which, whether fact or fiction, 
or a mixture of both, it is no small praise to say it reads as truthfully 
as Robinson Crusoe. 





14.—TureE LECTURES ON THE Morat ELEVATION OF THE PEOPLE. 
By Thomas Beggs. Gilpin. 


Prouiric as the age is in books and pamphlets on the all-important 
questions of education, and the improvement of the working classes, 
we have seldom met with sounder views, and a more comprehensive 
grasping of the subject than we find put forth by Mr. Beggs in his 
‘ Three Lectures on the Moral Elevation of the People.’ All sects, he 
says, are agreed that the people must be educated, and we coincide 
with him in opinion that a better knowledge of the human mind is 
wanted ere it can be effectually accomplished :— 


“We can read the fate of the human mind emphatically sealed, in those 
times when conformity to religious faith was enforced by penal statutes, and 
priests were elevated as hierophants, from whose judgment there was no appeal. 
We can read it still in those countries where tolerated dissent is unknown. 
There fanaticism and superstition brood over the minds of the population. 
There barbarism and sensualism prevail, and hang their heavy clouds over the 
tomb of intellect, virtue, and knowledge. In condition they are very little 
better than the Greek helot or the Roman slave. In extensive districts this 
mental darkness hangs over our population. The ignorance of our people is a 
stain upon our character as a nation, and the time has come when there will be 
much danger in neglecting it. Much of the apathy has arisen, no doubt, from 
the prejudices that prevail, from the imperfection of our present educational 
scheme, and much from our ignorance of the nature of the being we had to 
cultivate.” 


Those who insist upon the necessity of excluding the people from 
works of art, gardens, and pleasure-grounds, in the belief that the 
destructive principle is more fully developed in them than in those 
who have had the advantages of refined culture, are shown by Mr. 
Beggs to entertain views entirely founded on a misconception of facts. 
There is much sterling sense in his arguments. Without investing the 
poor man with any exceptional or extraordinary taste for objects of 
refinement, not warranted by his previous training, he says,— 
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“J do not believe that the mischief which has been done on many occasions, 
and which has justified this charge, has been the work of the labouring classes. 
The workman is in the habit of using a chisel and mallet, and knows the value 
of labour too well to spoil its fruits. His first idea in looking at a statue would 
be the great toil that had dug it from the earth, and the skill which had shaped 
it into form and beauty. The spoilers are the youths who throng our tho- 
roughfares, living a life of busy ‘iene, and who are totally uneducated so far 
as the useful goes. The young gentlemen who wrench off knockers, frequent 
the saloons of the theatres, and who are learned in the slang of fashionable 
society ; these, I suspect, are the men who lop off shrubs, and rob statues 
of their fair proportions.” 


Mr. Beggs is not free from the prevailing misapprehensions respect- 
ing the Prussian systems of education, of which he speaks in terms of 
severe condemnation. It is quite true that the primary schools of 
Prussia teach little more than reading, writing, and arithmetic, like 
the so-called “ National ” schools of this country, but the failure of the 
Prussian government in elevating the mind of the people, does not 
lie in the organization of its schools for children, which is at least 
better than our own, but in the defects of its institutions as adapted 
for men. We rejoice, however, to recognise in Mr. Beggs a friend 
and fellow-labourer for the attainment of higher objects than instruc- 
tion in the merely elementary principles of mechanical knowledge. 


15. A Wurm anv 1ts Consequences. In three volumes. London: 
Smith, Elder, & Co. Cornhill. 1847. 


Wirt all its short-comings this is perhaps one of the best, if not the 
best, novel of the season. We know not why it should have been pub- 
lished anonymously, for the author need not be ashamed of his name. 
There is nothing new in the plot, but the characters are well drawn and 
the incidents made to succeed each other naturally. Without giving 
any analysis, we quote the opening chapter, which is quite out of 
the usual style of commencing a novel. 


“A solitary room at midnight: a single candle lighted on the table: the 
stiff dull crimson silken curtains of the bed close drawn: half a dozen phials 
and two or three glasses. Is it the chamber of a sick man? He must sleep 
sound if it be, for there is no noise, not even a breath; and all without is as 
still as death. There is awe in the silence; the candle sheds gloom, not light, 
the damask hanging sucks up the rays, and gives nothing back: they sink 
into the dark wood furniture: one could hear a mouse creep over the thick 
carpet; but there is no sound! Is it the chamber of the dead? But where 
is the watcher? Away! and what matters it here? No one will come to 
disturb the rest of that couch: no brawling voices, no creaking doors, will 
make vibrate the dull cold ear of death. Watch ye the living! the dead need 
no watching: the sealed eyes and the clayed ears have sleep that cannot be 
broken. 

“‘ But is it the watcher who comes back again through that slowly opening 
door? No, that is a man; and we give all the more sad and solemn tasks to 
women. A young man, too, with the broad free brow gathered into a sad, 
stern frown. He comes near the bed; he draws slowly back the curtain; 
and, with the faint ray of the single candle streaming in, gazes down upon the 
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— beneath. There it lies, the clay—animate, breathing, thoughtful, full 
of feelings, considerations, passions, pangs, not six-and-thirty hours before. 
But now so silent, so calm, so powerfully grave: it seems to seize, in its very 
inertness, upon the busy thoughts of others, and chain them down to its own 
deadly tranquillity. 

“It is the corpse of a man, passed the prime, not yet in the decline, of 
life. The hair is grey, not white; the skin somewhat wrinkled, but not 
shrivelled. The features are fine, but stern; and there is a deep furrow of a 
frown between the eyebrows, which even the pacifying hand of death has not 
been able to obliterate. He must have been a hard man, methinks. Yet 
how the living gazes on the dead! How earnestly—how tenderly! His eyes, 
too, fill with tears. There must have been some kindly act done, some tie of 
gratitude or affection between these two. It is very often that those who are 
stern, but just, win regard more long-enduring, deeper-seated, more intense, 
than the blandishing, light-minded man of sweet and hollow courtesies. 

“The tear overtops the eyelid, and falls upon the dark shooting-jacket ; 
and then, bending down his head, he presses his lips upon the marble brow. 
A drop (of the heart’s dew) will be found there in the morning; for there is 
no warmth in that cold forehead to dry it up. 

“The curtains are closed again; the room is once more vacant of breath. 
The image of human life upon the table, that decreasing taper, gutters down 
with droppings like those of a petrifying spring. A spark of fire, like some 
angry passion of the heart, floats in the melted wax above, nourishing its 
flaming self by wasting that it dwells in. Then comes back the watcher, 
with bleared and vacant eyes, and lips that smell of brandy. She has sense 
enough yet to stop the prodigal consumer of her only companion of the night ; 
and sitting down, she falls asleep in the presence of death, as if she were quite 
familiar with the grave, and had wandered amongst the multitudes that lie 
beneath,”—>p. 1. 


16. Tue ELements oF Botany, STRUCTURAL AND PHYSIOLOGICAL ; 
being a Fifth Edition of the Outline of the First Principles of Botany. 
With a Sketch of the Artificial Methods of Classification, and a 
Glossary of Technical Terms. By John Lindley, LL.D., F.R.S., 
&c. London: Bradbury and Evans, 11, Bouverie-street, Fleet- 
street. 1847. 


Ir would seem to be a work of supererogation to do more than simply 
announce the appearance of the fifth edition of a work, the merits of 
which are so generally acknowledged as those of Dr. Lindley’s ‘ Ele- 
ments:’ there is, however, one change in the present edition, the in- 
convenience of which we have practically experienced, and against 
which we record our strongest protest; we allude to the substitution 
of a glossary of terms, useful though it be, for the natural classification 
and an account of the medical properties of plants, which occupied the 
corresponding portion of the preceding edition. In justification of 
this change, Dr. Lindley coolly tells us in his preface, that as those 
subjects are “now treated of partly in ‘School Botany’ and very fully 
in the ‘ Vegetable Kingdom,’ it has been deemed unnecessary again 
to include them;” so that the information which a student could pre- 
viously obtain in a single volume for half a guinea, he is not now to 
procure for a smaller outlay than two guineas, and then it will be 
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mixed up with what, in nine cases out of ten, among medical students 
especially, will never be of the slightest use to the purchaser. This is 
really too bad ; and comes with an ill grace from one who, in the very 
same preface, professes to have omitted certain portions of botanical 
science, as not affecting “any question which students are interested 
about.” In plain words, it savours too strongly of book-making; and, 
from the Professor’s position as a teacher, he unfortunately possesses 
the power of furthering the sale of his books, which few others can 
command. As to the great value of Professor Lindley’s various 
botanical works there can be but one opinion; and we only regret that 
by the course above spoken of he should have laid himself open to 
the charge of paying more regard to the money part of the question 
than to his own reputation, or the convenience of the purchaser. 

17. Manuva or Britis Botany; containing the Flowering Plants 
and Ferns arranged according to the Natural Orders. By Charles 
Cardale Babington, M.A., F.L.S., F.G.S., &c. Second Edition, 
with many Additions and Corrections. London: John Van Voorst, 
Paternoster Row. 1847. 


PREVIOUSLY to the appearance of the first edition of this useful Manual, 
scarcely any advance in the knowledge of British plants had been 
made since the publication of Smith’s ‘English Flora,’ in 1828; the 
authors of Floras published in the interval, with the exception of occa- 
sional and comparatively trifling changes in nomenclature or arrange- 
ment, seeming to have contented themselves with reproducing their 
own labours or those of their predecessors, without attempting to place 
British Botany on a level with the actual state of the science on the 
continent. To Mr. Babington is due the honour of breaking through 
this routine; and taking Koch’s ‘Synopsis Flore Germanic’ as a model, 
his own extensive knowledge of the subject enabled him to produce a 
‘Manual of British Botany,’ which, notwithstanding certain short- 
comings inseparable from the task, was an immense improvement on 
those which had immediately preceded it. That the undertaking was 
appreciated as it deserved to be, the demand for a second edition is a 
gratifying proof. To this edition have been made several additions of 
species detected since the appearance of the former one, and certain 
errors corrected. The Manual is capable of still further improvements; 
but we are willing to make all due allowances for minor blemishes, 
and to accept it as an earnest that British plants are now receiving 
a greater share of attention from scientific botanists than was accorded 
them prior to the publication of the first edition of this work, a change 
to which we fully believe the appearance of the Manual in no trifling 
degree conduced. 





18. Country ScENEs AND Sussects. By Rhoda Maria Willan, Author 
of ‘The Flower Girl, &c., &c. With Illustrations. London: 
Wm. S. Orr & Co., Paternoster Row. 1847. 

Miss WiiAn’s ‘Flower-Girl’ was very favorably received both by the 

press and public on its appearance some years ago, and was generally 
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considered to give fair promise of the attainment of future fame by 
the author. The present volume consists, for the most part, of prose 
sketches of rural scenes and subjects, written in a pleasing style, and 
calculated, by their freshness and truth, to renew the former impres- 
sions of those by whom crowded cities and the busy hum of men are 
felt to be but poor substitutes for the sights and sounds of Nature. To 
the accuracy of several of her sketches we can ourselves testify, being 
personally acquainted with many of the scenes described ; and to us 
her native village, with the “wild and picturesque places,—heights, 
vales, meadows, and cultivated fields, interspersed with 


‘ Green nestling spots for dreaming poets made,’ ” 
g spo &P 


visible from the home of her childhood, are familiar as household 
words. 


Lovers of the country will readily enter into the spirit of the fol- 
lowing extract from the Preface. 


** Whilst the trees wave, and the flowers blow, and the birds sing, and the 
clear, bright rivers of England flow along with their pleasant murmurs, 
delight will ever be found in Nature’s green haunts, and such pleasures as leave 
no sting behind. To myself, a country ramble is the greatest enjoyment of 
life; something ever new rises up and delights me. I discover a floweravhich 
I had never before seen, or behold a bird flitting across my path which I had 
never beheld before ; and even in the shifting lights, which the clouds are ever 
throwing over the hills and valleys, I find something that makes the heart feel 
happier ; and to me, many of the most beautiful descriptive passages of our im- 
mortal poets seem to have a greater charm, when read amidst the dreamy 
waving of the trees.” 





19. Bopy AnD Sou: or, Lirr, Mixp, AND MATTER, considered as to 
their peculiar Nature and combined Condition in Living Things; 
with a view to render the Physiology of Life and Mind more 
easily understood by the General Reader. Illustrated by Drawings. 
By George Redford, M.R.C.S.L., &c. London: John Churchill, 
Princes Street, Soho. 1847. 

A summary of the researches of physiologists on the subjects indi- 

cated in the title, “commenced,” says the author, “ some years ago, 

for the purpose of settling his own ideas on the matters it refers to, 
and now published in the hope of its proving both interesting and 
useful to those whose minds, whether professionally or otherwise, 
have at any time been engaged in the investigation of the phenomena 
herein treated of.” In the first and second parts, the phenomena of 
life and mind are considered apart, and the third is devoted to the 
combined phenomena of life and mind. 

The following concluding paragraph seems to contain the sum and 
substance of all physiological reasoning and research on the intricate 
subjects treated of in this essay :—- 


* After all that we have said upon life, mind, and organism, it will be seen that 
we have not succeeded in explaining these phenomena, we have only explained 
how they are connected, and the conditions necessary for their operation. 
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We must confess ourselves unable to offer from science any reason why life 
should exist, or why death should occur; there certainly appears no reason 
why an object once endowed with life should not live for ever, for the 
state of maturity might be prolonged for ever, as it is; there is nothing 
impossible in such a state: or such a perfected condition might arise at 
once and continue for ever. If we onal imagine a physiologist seeing, for 
the first time, an organic structure, such as the human frame, in a state of 
perfection, however closely he might examine it, and however intimately he 
might know the structure, he could not, without the knowledge of experience, 
pretend to say there appeared any reason why death should occur; he would 
not indeed conceive such a thought as death.” 





20. Azetu, THE EaypTian: a Novel. T.C. Newby. 1847. 


THERE can be no doubt that the author of ‘ Azeth,’ though inexperi- 
enced, is a remarkable person. The command over language, the 
power of description, the rare power of fusing heterogeneous learning, 
by the heat of imagination, into a homogeneous mass, so that the ar- 
chology be not insupportable pedantry but attractive couleur locale, 
these qualities have enabled the author to produce an interesting 
romance on that most uninteresting subject—Egypt. The perils of 
such an undertaking have been on the. whole tolerably avoided ; but 
the inherent fault of the subject could not be overcome. Some per- 
sons there are to whom all that relates to the grave, mysterious 
Egyptians has an interest ; others, who love to wander awhile “on the 
shores of old romance,” whose hearts can beat at Egyptian terrors, 
whose minds can become agitated by Egyptian speculations. To such 
we can cordially recommend ‘ Azeth.’ Our own tastes are so opposed 
to this style of romance that we prefer silence on that point ; merely 
suggesting a passing counsel to the author to subdue that tendency to 
the grandiloquent and florid style into which he has fallen, and above 
all, to think more of human nature in its depths and perplexities, 
than in its theatrical extravagancies. There is some genuine ore in 
this production, but there is also a great deal which is meant for gold, 
and is only tinsel. 





21. Tue Gattery or Nature: a Pictorial and Descriptive Tour 
through Creation. Nos. 1 to 4. By the Rev. Thomas Milner, M.A. 
London: W. S. Orr, & Co., Amen Corner, and 147, Strand. 1847. 


Ir is a pity that some little pains should not have been taken to 
render this really handsome and useful work something more than a 
mere re-issue of the former edition, published, we believe, in 1845. 
In a book professing to give a complete ‘History of Astronomy’ up 
to the present time, we naturally look for some notice, however short, 
of the grand discoveries by which the last two years have been 
distinguished, one of which, at least, has no parallel in the annals of 
science. The chapters on the ‘History of Astronomical Discovery,’ 
seem to be the proper place in which to seek records of the discovery 
of the new asteroid—Astrea; of the more extraordinary discovery of 
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Le Verrier’s planet, and of the central sun, as well as of the resolution 
of some of the most refractory nebulae, whereby the plausible nebular 
hypothesis would seem to be rendered more than doubtful; but there 
is not the slighest allusion to any one of these novelties. After a 
notice of the discovery of the four previously known asteroids, occurs 
the following paragraph :— 

“ Next to this addition to the system, the most remarkable astronomical 
occurrences of the present age are the November meteors, the renewed re- 
turn of Halley’s comet, and the determination of the annual parallax of the 
star, 61 Cygni, by Bessel. These will come under consideration in future 
pages, with the important contributions made tc science by the great names of 
the day, Sir John Herschel, Sir James South, Struve, Airy, and Arago.” 

Surely, to the above names, those of Le Verrier, Adams, Rosse, 
and a few others, have good title to be added ; but from the passage 
quoted, and from remarks on the nebular hypothesis which imme- 
diately follow, it is evident that at the time of writing the chapter 
whence it is taken, the author knew nothing of the more “remark- 
able astronomical occurrences of the present age.” It may be said 
that these too will be considered in future pages ; so far, it will be 
well. But we contend that the public who patronize a work of this 
description, have a right to the latest information on the subject in its 
proper place. In other respects the book is perfectly satisfactory in 
plan and execution. 


22. First Iwpressions OF ENGLAND AND ITs Peorie. By Hugh 
Miller, Author of the ‘Old Red Sandstone, &c. London: John 
Johnstone, 25, Paternoster Row; and 15, Prince’s Street, 
<dinburgh. 

Tuis is precisely the kind of book we should have looked for from the 
pen of the talented author of the ‘Old Red Sandstone;’ straight-forward 
and earnest in style, rich and varied in matter, these ‘ First Impres- 
sions’ will add yet another laurel to the wreath which Mr. Miller 
has already won for himself. Some readers will perchance quarrel 
with the book for its want of method—its somewhat owtré admixture 
of Presbyterianism and Puseyism, geology and politics, cathedrals and 
stone-quarries, poetry and potatoes; but this very absence of method is 
of itself a guarantee for the genuineness of the Impressions, and is far 
more pleasing, because more natural, than any formal arrangement of 
the several reflections awakened in such a mind as the author’s during 
his first visit to the south of the Tweed. 

Mr. Miller’s visit to England was paid under adverse circumstances. 
Til health, and the almost incessant rains of the autumn of 1845, 
would have been sufficient to depress the energies of any one less 
enthusiastic than our author; but his richly stored pages render it 
sufficiently evident that even these serious drawbacks to the pleasures 
of his tour, were never allowed to interfere with its main objects, 
namely, the study of “society without its mask,” as exhibited by the 
humbler classes of the English, and such an addition to his stock of 
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geological lore, acquired in fresh localities, as should enable him on 
his return to resume his survey of the “ Scottish deposits with a more 
practised eye and more extended knowledge.” 

The very Scottish appearance of everything on the south side of 
the Border, naturally induces reflections upon the worse than folly, 
—the wickedness of war, especially between people so nearly allied as 
the Scotch and English. 


“We passed, on the Scottish side, a group of stalwart sheplerds,—solid, 
grave-featured men, who certainly did not look as if they loved fighting for its 
own sake ; and, on the English side, drove by a few stout ruddy hinds, engaged 
in driving carts, who seemed just as little quarrelsome as their Scottish 
neighbours. War must be intrinsically mischievous. It must be something 
very bad, let us personify it as proudly as we may, that could have set on these 
useful, peaceable people,—cast in so nearly the same mould, speaking the 
same tongue, possessed of the sanic common nature, loveable, doubtless, in 
some points, from the development of tie same genial affections,—to knock 
one another on the head, simply because the one half of them had first 
seen the light on the one side of the hill, and the other half on the other 
side. And yet such was the state of things which obtained in this wild 
district for many hundred years.”—p. 3. 


At Manchester, the coming in of a train laden with townspeople, 
returning from their Sunday trip into the country, induces a com- 
parison between the Sabbath-breaking Scotch and English, by no 
means favourable to the former. After mentioning a slight case of 
disturbance, Mr. Miller continues :— 


“_ «With, however, this exception, the aspect of the numerous passengers 
had a sort of animal decency about it, which one might in vain look for among 
the Sunday travellers on a Scotch railway. Sunday seems greatly less 
connected with the fourth commandment in the humble English mind, than 
in that of Scotland; and so a less disreputable portion of the people go abroad. 
There is a considerable difference, too, between masses of men simply ignorant 
of religion, and masses of men broken loose from it; and the Sabbath-con- 
temning Scotch belong to the latter category. With the humble Englishman, 
trained up to no regular habit of church-going, Sabbath is pudding-day, and 
clean-shirt day, and a day for lolling on the grass opposite the sun, and if 
there be a river or canal hard by, for trying how the gudgeons bite, or, if in 
the neighbourhood of a railway, for taking a short trip to some country inn, 
famous for its cakes and ale; but, to the humble Scot, become English in 
his Sabbath views, the day is, in most cases, a tite of sheer recklessness and 
dissipation. There is much truth in the shrewd remark of Sir Walter Scott, 
that the Scotch, once metamorphosed into Englishmen, make very mischie- 
vous Englishmen indeed.”—p. 44. 


We can ourselves testify to the devotion of the Birmingham people 
to music, spoken of in the following extract; often have we observed 
the swart founder or hammer-man, fresh from the forge, working 
away on his violoncello or double-bass, or other favourite instrument, 
with as much industry as if his daily bread depended upon it. The 
prevalence of this musical taste in Birmingham is thus accounted for 
by Mr. Miller:— ° 

* Almost all the larger towns of England manifest some one leading taste 
or other. Some are peculiarly literary, some decidedly scientific; and the 
taste paramount in Birmingham seems to be a taste for music. In no town in 
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the world are the mechanical arts more noisy: hammer rings incessantly on 
anvil; there is an unending clang of metal, an unceasing clank of engines ; 
flame rustles, water hisses, steam roars, and from time to time hoarse and 
hollow above all, rises the thunder of the proofing-house. The people live in 
an atmosphere continually vibrating with clamour; and it would seem as if 
their amusements had caught the general tone, and become noisy like their 
avocations. The man who for years has slept soundly, night after night, in 
the neighbourhood of a foundry, awakens disturbed if by some accident the 
hammering ceases; the imprisoned linnet or thrush is excited to emulation 
by even the screeching of a [inife-grinder’s wheel, or the din of a coppersmith’s 
shop, and pours out his soul in music. It seems not very improbable that the 
two principles on which these phenomena hinge,—principles as diverse as the 
phenomena themselves,—may have been influential in inducing the peculiar 
characteristic of Birmingham; that the noises of the place, grown a part of 
customary existence to its people,—inwrought, as it were, into the very staple 
of their lives,—exerts over them some such unmarked influence as that exerted 
on the sleeper by the foundry; and that, when they relax from their labours, 
they seek to fill up the void by modulated noises, first caught up, like the 
song of the bird beside the cutler’s wheel or coppersmith’s shop, m uncon- 
scious rivalry of the clang of their hammers and engines. Be the truth of the 
theory what it may, there can be little doubt regarding the fact on which it 
hinges. No town of its size in the empire spends more time and money in 
concerts and musical festivals than Birmingham; no small proportion of its 
people are amateur performers; almost all are musical critics; and the organ 
in its great hall, the property of the town, is, with the exception of that of York, 
the largest in the empire, and the finest, it is said, without any exception.” — 
p. 230. 

On the outskirts of Hales Owen, Mr. Miller met with an incident, 
which, as he himself intimates, closely resembles the anecdote of 
Franklin and his three loaves. 


“A humble fruit-shop stood temptingly open among the naileries in the 
outer skirts of Hales Owen, and I stepped in to purchase a few pears; a six- 
we gg would have been by no means an overstock in Scotland to one who 

ad to travel several miles up-hill in a warm day; and so I asked for no less 
here. The fruitman began to fill a capacious oaken measure, much like what 
in Scotland we would term a meal lippy, and to pile up the fruit over it in a 
heap. ‘ How much is that?’ I asked. "‘ Why, only fivepenn’orth,’ replied the 
man ; ‘but I’ll give thee the other penn’orth arter.’ ‘No, no, stop,’ said I; 
‘ give me just the half of fivepenn’orth ; you are much more Riel hee than 
the fruit-dealers in my country; and I find the half will be quite as much as I 
can manage.’”—p, 187. 


We regret that we are here compelled to leave this agreeable book 
for the present; hoping, however, to return to it at an early period. 


23. Tue Cavse or Buicnt anp PESTILENCE IN THE VEGETABLE 
CREATION ; with Suggestions for the Development of other Sup- 
plies of Food during the Present Crisis. By John Parkin, M. D. 
London: Hatchard & Son, 187, Piccadilly. 1846. 

Tue PRrvENTION AND TREATMENT OF DISEASE IN THE POTATO AND 
OTHER Crops. By John Parkin, M. D. &c. London: W. Wood, 
39, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden. 1847. 


Dr. Parkin is well known to have devoted much of his attention to 
the treatment of cholera during the prevalence of that epidemic in 
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1832. His researches into the probable cause of cholera have led him 
to form the opinion “that the decay or destruction of vegetables, 
when witnessed over large tracts, or whole continents, is not only 
similar in character, but is also due to the same cause as that which 
produces disease and death in the animal creation.” This opinion is 
induced by the consideration “that at all epidemic periods these 
different effects invariably follow or accompany each other ;” and 
both classes of disease the author is disposed to refer to a volcanic 
origin, their immediate cause being “the extrication of a gas from 
the interior to the exterior, and its diffusion in the surrounding atmos- 
phere.” 

In the first of the pamphlets above named, and under the impression 
that the same causes will in all probability be more or less in oper- 
ation for some considerable period, the fisheries are suggested as 
affording an almost inexhaustible supply of food, as a substitute, to a 
considerable extent, for that to which we have been accustomed, 
while the finny tribes seem to be generally less affected by the casual- 
ties which act so fatally on domesticated animals. 

In the second pamphlet the same subject is continued, and the 
various observations recorded by Dr. Parkin certainly appear to give 
great weight to the opinion above cited. - Acting upon this impression, 
and conceiving that a mode of treatment which he had found most 
efficacious when applied to human subjects labouring under the dis- 
ease might be equally beneficial in the case of the vegetable, he 
recommends an additional supply of carbon, not alone in the solid form 
of charcoal, but more especially in that of carbonic acid gas. This 
is to be obtained by dressing the land previously to planting the 
potatoes with chalk and salt ; the mutual decomposition of the two 
substances, Dr. Parkin conceives, would liberate a quantity of car- 
bonic acid, the carbon of which would be appropriated by the plant. 

For further explanations of Dr. Parkin’s views, which are reason- 
able, and not opposed to fact, as well as his mode of applying the 
remedy for the disease, we must refer to the pamphlet. 





24.—History oF THE Frencn Revo.ution. By D. Wemyss Jobson. 
Second Edition. London: E. Churton, 26, Holles Street. 1847. 


TuReE volumes, containing the History of France from the invasion 
of Cesar to the commencement of the French Revolution, are to pre- 
cede the present volume: three more are to follow, which will be 
devoted to the history of the Directory and the career of Napoleon to 
his fall. The author is evidently quite master of his subject, 
and his style of writing is at once vigorous, comprehensive, and 
graphic. He gives his authorities in the form of foot notes, which 
are evidently intended to guide the reader in further researches, rather 
than to display the author’s extensive reading. 

As a specimen of the work, we quote the estimate of the character 
and conduct of Louis XVI. :— 
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‘* Repudiating the despotic doctrine that sovereigns are responsible to Omni- 
potence alone—a species of responsibility whose present immunity counter- 
poises any future terrors—and acknowledging that collusion with the public 
enemy is a crime for which a monarch is justly amenable to the judgment of 
his people, impartial posterity may still discern in the career of Louis XV1. 
many circumstances to palliate his conduct and extenuate his guilt. He was 
less culpable than feeble, more imprudent than criminal; and his misfortunes 
are to be ascribed rather to his own vacillating temper than either to the 
violence of his friends, or the vindictiveness of his foes. It was by vacillation 
more than vice that his power was first subverted and finally subdued. Of all 
the sixty sovereigns who previously had swayed the sceptre of France, he was 
perhaps the least calculated to arouse, and undoubtedly the most incompetent 
to resist, the indignation of his subjects. But it was his fate to ascend the 
throne at a period when concession to popular power was demanded ; and his 
misfortune that he either did not concede in time, or that, by the weakness of 
his own character and the conduct of his court, he inspired distrust in the 
sincerity of his concessions. It was his still greater calamity that, after 
acceding to the just demands of his people, he had not the resolution to 
oppose their unjust infringements of his power.”—p. 183. 


25.—Syivan’s PictortaL Hanpsook To THE Encuiisn Lakes. 
With Maps, by James Wyld, and upwards of One Hundred Illus- 
trations from original sketches, by Thomas and Edward Gilks. 
London: John Johnstone, Paternoster Row. Edinburgh: Johnstone. 
Glasgow: Bryce. Dublin: M‘Glashan. 1847. 


THE announcement, that in twelve hours from the time of quitting 
London, the tourist may be conveyed to the very gate of the lake 
district, is enough to make any one discontented, who is compelled to 
confine his rambles to the dingy streets of the metropolis. For those 
who are more fortunate, another candidate for favour has arisen in 
the shape of a very convenient and useful ‘Pictorial Hand-book,’ the 
object of which, as far as possible, is “to give a pleasant gossiping 
account of all the objects worthy attention in the routes—whether it 
be the mountain or valley—lake or fall—gill or foree— castle, abbey, 
ivy-mantled tower, or druidical temple, with such pictorial represen- 
tations of them, as shall place the volume on a level with the demand 
of the age for cheap illustrated literature ; and which also will enable 
visitors to carry away to their homes a panorama of scenes associated 
with interesting reminiscences of travel.” All this, the ‘Pictorial 
Hand-book’ honestly performs. Some of the illustrations perhaps 
might have been more illustrative, but the majority are very good ; 
the maps are well executed, and will be found exceedingly useful. 
And when a neat pocket volume like the present, containing four 
district and one large general map, with upwards of a hundred 
pictorial illustrations, and accompanying letter-press, can be pur- 
chased for a few shillings, nothing more can be desired on the score 
of chespness. 
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26. Byways or History FROM THE TWELFTH TO THE SIXTEENTH 
Century. By Mrs. Percy Sinnett. In Two Volumes. Longman. 


Tue above is the simple and unpretending title of one of the most 
important chapters of human history. The history not of political 
chieftains, nor of an ecclesiastical hierarchy, but of the struggles of 
the working classes against both, for the right to the enjoyment of 
the fruits of their own industry. The subject relates to the peasant 
war of Germany; embraces a graphic sketch of the previous condition 
of the mass of the German people, the oppression of the priests and 
nobles, and the fearful retribution by which they were overtaken. The 
tale is well told. Mrs. Sinnett has great skill as a narrator. Her 
style is most felicitous; abounding with playful touches, sometimes 
reminding us of the quaint humour of Carlyle, and her dramatic 
grouping of the various incidents of the war is powerfully effective. 
The two volumes (to which we may return) contain an instructive 
lesson, and are conveyed in a form which must ensure the work a 
favourable reception with the public. 


Miscellaneous. 


Hoce’s WEEKLY INstRUcTOR. Parts 25 to 27. 1847. Edinburgh: James 
Hogg, 122, Nicolson Street. London: Groombridge & Sons. 


Tue twenty-fifth monthly part of this amusing and instructive Miscellany 
commences a new volume, with a novel feature—that of giving portraits of 
eminent characters on a leaf of plate-paper apart from the work itself. The 
25th part contains a well-written memoir, ole good portrait, of Dr. Joseph 
Wolff. We cannot say as much for the portraits of Moore and Dr. Hamilton, 
which are quite unworthy a place in any respectable periodical. 

Like ‘ Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal,’ which it resembles in size and price, 
the ‘ Weekly Instructor’ contains a pleasing variety of excellent mutter, ori- 
ginal and select ; while in point of ability, as compared with other periodicals 
of a similar character, we should be inclined to rate the ‘ Instructor’ second 
only to the ‘ Journal.’ 


LiTrERARY CHARACTERISTICS OF THE Hoty Scriprures. By J. M. 
McCulloch, D.D., Minister of the West Church, Greenock. Second 
edition; with Additions and Supplementary notes. Edinburgh: Oliver and 
Boyd. London: Simpkin, Marshall and Co. 1847. 


Tuts little essay is written in a pleasing, popular style, and displays consider- 
able research, and an extensive acquaintance with the subject. The valuable 
labours of Bishops Lowth and Jebb, are, as a matter of course, properly 
referred to, and the author duly acknowledges the assistance derived from 
them im their particular walk of biblical literature; but it is evident that he 
has himself devoted much attention to this, as well as the other branches of 
the inquiry, which is one that will amply repay all who enter upon it in a 
proper spirit. Dr. McCulloch’s book may safely be recommended as a very 
useful introduction to the study of the Literary Characteristics of the 
Scriptures, 
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Tue Works or Josepnus. A new Translation, by the Rev. Robert Trail, 
D.D., M.R.LA., &e. With Notes, Explanatory Essays, and Pictorial 
Illustrations. London: Houlston & Stoneman. 1846. 


Tue first monthly part of this undertaking promises well. It is very well 
printed and beautifully illustrated, and when completed will form a handsome 
work for the library. Unfortunately, though positively cheap, if we consider 
the style in which it is got up, and the number and Ory of the engravings 
in each part, yet the price will place the work beyond the reach of the ma- 
jority of book buyers. The present part contains an introductory essay “ On 
the Character and Credibility of Josephus ;” and the new translation of his 
life as written by himself. The illustrations are eight in number; and consist 
of four highly-finished views of scenery and buildings, two outline plates of 
buildings, and two medallions from antique coins. 


PracticaL HInts ror THE ADOPTION OF A BETTER SYSTEM IN THE 
GovERNMENT OF THE Roya MILITARY ACADEMY AT WOOLWICH. 
By an Artillery Officer. London: E. Churton, 26, Holles Street. 1847, 


Tue “ Artillery Officer” seems to be pretty well acquainted with the “ secrets 
of the prison house,”’ and is evidently not indisposed to place in the fairest point 
of view the various questions connected with the internal management of the 
Military Academy, which have lately been so freely discussed in the public 
prints. He says, “ There is no institution in the whole kingdom which can 
Senet of such beautiful order, or such regularity of system, or such high prin- 
ciple in conducting the arrangement of its interior economy—to speak in 
general terms,—as the Royal Military Academy.” At the same time, he 
admits that great improvements might be effected, both in the plan of study 
and internal government ‘of the cadets. He asserts, too, that “ neuring, or 
fagging, has been for several years past almost obsolete at the Academy.” 
But we must refer to the pamphlet for a knowledge of the plans proposed by 
him for the improvement of the institution. 





Deatu’s SoLILoauy: a Poem. By Thomas Eagles. London: Whittaker 
and Co., Ave Maria-lane. 1847. 


London: E. Churton, 26, Holles-street. 1 


PossEssING about the average merit of verses “not written for publication,” 
and consequently not calculated to extend the author’s fame greatly beyond 
the circle of friends, for whom most of them were written. 


Heroic Opes, anp Baccnic Metopiges. By George St. Edmonds. 


An ANALYTICAL DiGest of all the reported cases decided in the Supreme 
Courts of Judicature in India, in the Courts of the Hon. East India Com- 
pony. and on appeal from India by Her Majesty in Council. By William 

I. Morley, of the Middle Temple, Esquire, Barrister-at-Law. London: 
Wm. H. Allen and Co., Leadenhall-street. 1846. 


Tus is a specimen of a larger work, and contains Introductory Remarks on 
the Supreme Courts, Mofussil Courts, Native Law, &c., with about 80 pages 
of the Digest, to show the plan, with an Index, &e. The work will doubt- 
less be found exceedingly useful to the profession. 
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Tue Sutter. A Poem, with Notes. London: Seeley, Burnside, and 
Seeley, Flect-street. 1846. 


A HUMANE attempt to enlist the sympathies of the British public in favor of 
woman in India: the profits arising from its sale to be devoted to the use of 
the Church Missionary Society. The notes contain much information; and 
though we cannot say much in praise of the poetry, yet the evident earnestness 
of the author in pleading the cause entitles him to a hearing. 


Tur Opera. Views Berore AnD Bentnp THE CurTAIN. By Sedgley 
Marvel, (old) Bachelor of Arts, S.A.H.M.T., &c. London: C, Mitchell, 
Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. 1847. 


WE are truly grateful to the author for the following very apposite quotation, 
which precludes the necessity of saying a word of our own upon the merits of 
this brochure. 

“TI feel something as should the reverend though mistaken owl, that— 
educated amongst old grey ruins, and glimpses of moonshine, his repose 
amidst shadows concealed by curtains of ivy from inquisitive glowworms— 
precipitates himself in a moment of infatuation upon the brightness of the 
noonday. So do I feel when athwart me stealeth the recollection that I have 
‘with these presents’ (as the lawyers phrase it), undertaken to chalk out a 
sketch of that castle of clouds, guiltless of scaling ladders of real wood— 
The London Opera.” 


DIALOGUES ON UNIVERSAL SALVATION, AND TOPICS CONNECTED THERE- 
witu. By David Thom, Minister of Bold-street Chapel, Liverpool. Se- 
cond edition. London: H. K. Lewis, 15, Gower-street north. Liverpool: 
Philip, South Castle-street, 1847. 


THE first edition of this work was published nearly nine years since; the in- 
troductory matter, in addition to a short notice of the author’s brother, the 
late Mr. Robert Thom, British Consul at Ningpo, well known for his attain- 
ments in Chinese literature, contains some remarks explanatory of additions 
and changes made in the present edition of the Dialogues. 





Tue Vocation or THE Scuoxar. By Johann Gottlieb Fichte. Trans- 
lated from the German by William Smith. London: John Chapman, 
121, Newgate-street. 1847. 


Tut Ey publication may be considered introductory to the previously 
— ied ‘ Nature of the Scholar,’ by the same author. It consists of five 
ectures, delivered at Jena, to an audience composed of students from all 
departments of the University. The author “sets forth the vocation of man 
as an individual and as a member of society; the sources of the different classes 
into which society is divided, and the duties arising from these distinctions; 
and lastly, the vocation of that particular class whose separate calling has its 
origin in the common desire of man to know, and who have chosen the acquisi- 
tion and imparting of knowledge as their share of the general labours of the 
race.” Mr. Carlyle’s opinion of Fichte is fully borne out by the present 
lectures; for no one can read them without feeling that whether his opinions 
are true or false, “his character, as a thinker, can be slightly valued only by 
such as know it ill.” 
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Poputar CycLtopapia or Naturau Science. Parts L—III. By 
W. B. Carpenter, M.D., F.R.S., author of “ Principles of Human’ Physio- 
logy. London: W. S. Orr & Co., Amen Corner, and 147, Strand. 1847. 


WE are pleased whenever fresh effort is made to extend and popularize a taste 
for natural history ; and one of the most effective means of accomplishin 
this, is the publication of trustworthy treatises on each department of nat 
science at a cheap rate and in an attractive form. Dr. Carpenter's works are 
now well adapted for the purpose, and the present issue will no doubt be ex- 
tensively patronized. 

** These treatises are all founded upon such knowledge as every person of 
ordinary capacity possesses; the plan of the works being, that the attention 
of the reader should be directed in the first instance to phenomena of constant 
occurrence around him; and it is hoped that by a judicious mode of treating 
the subject, a may be developed in such a manner as to render them 
fully comprehensible and their more extended application fully marked out.” 

br illustrations, which are generally good, add to the value of the Cyclo- 
peedia. 


Tue “ Vision or PeAce;” or, Thoughts in Verse on the Late Secessions 
from the Church of England. By William John Edge, M.A., Rector of 
Waldringfield, Suffolk. London: E. Churton, 26, Holles-street. 1847. 


WritTEN, as the preface informs us, in the “firm belief that many (though by 
no means all) of the late seceders have been driven from us—as were the Wes- 
leys and Rowland Hills of former generations, by the frigid and unsympathetic 
demeanour of their brethren and superiors ;” by such they are to be regarded 


‘as the genuine expression of a different feeling —- in a large and increas- 


ing body of English churchmen.” They are published in the hope “that they 
may meet the eye of some doubting waverer, and be — of thoughts ” 


tending to “revive within him his expiring love and al egiance to his Mother 
Church.” 


CALENDAR OF THE COLLEGE oF Preceptors.  Instituted June 20th, 
1846. London: Longman andCo. 1847. 


ConTAINING lists of the council, officers, and members of the college, with 
the questions given at the examinations; lists of gentlemen who received cer- 
tificates ; and an appendix, including much matter explanatory of the objects 
and operation of this new institution, which bids fair to be of the greatest 
service to the profession on whose behalf it has been founded, 


Tue TRAVELLER’Ss MISCELLANY, AND MAGAZINE OF ENTERTAIN- 
MENT. Nos. II. to [V.—April to June, 1847. London: W. J. Adams, 
59, Fleet-street. 

Tus agreeable little railway and steam-boat companion improves greatly as 

it goes on. The business portion appears to be conducted with every attention to 

correctness, while the eotey contents are light, varied, and interesting. 

Successful it must-be. 











Waterlow and Sons, Printers, 66 and 67, London Wall. 














